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PREFACE. 

WHAT  the  Publick  is  here  to  expeB  is 
.  a  true  and  correcl  Edition  of  Shake- 
fpearV  works  cleared  from  tht  cor. 
ruptions  with  which  they  have  hi- 
therto abounded.  One  of  the  great  Admirers  of  this 
incomparable  Author  hath  made  it  the  amufement 
cf  his  lei  fur  e  hours  for  many  years  paft  to  look  over 
his  writings  with  a  careful  eye,  to  note  the  obfeuri- 
ties  and  abfurdities  introduced  into  the  text,  a?id 
according  to  the  heft  of  his  judgment  to  reftore  the 
genuine  fenfe  and  purity  of  it.  In  this  he  propofed 
nothing  to  himfelf  but  his  private  fatisfaclion  in 
making  his  own  copy  as  perfeel  as  he  could ;  but 
cs  the  emendations  multiplied  upon  his  hands9 
ether  Gentlemen  equally  fond  of  the  Author  dejired 
to  fee  them,  and  fome  were  fo  kind  as  to  give 
their  ajjiftance  by  communicating  their  obfervations 
A  z  and 
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and  conjeclures  upon  difficult  pajjages  which  had 
occurred  to  them.  Thus  by  degrees  the  work  grow- 
ing more  conjiderahle  than  was  f  at  firft  expeiled, 
they  who  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  into  it,  too 
•partial  perhaps  in  their  judgment,  thought  it  worth 
being  ?nade  pullick ;  and  he  who  hath  with  diffi- 
<ulty  yielded  to  their  perfwafions>  is  far  from  de- 
firing  to  reflecl  upon  the  late  Editors  for  the 
omifjions  and  defecls  which  they  left  to  be  fupplied 
by  others  who  Jhould  follow  them  in  the  fame  pro- 
vince. On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  the  world  much 
obliged  to  them  for  the  progrefs  they  made  in  weeding, 
cut  fo  great  a  number  of  blunders  and  miflakes  as  they 
have  done,  and  probably  he  who  hath  carried  on  the 
work  might  never  have  thought  of  fuch  an  under- 
taking if  he  had  not  found  a  confiderable  part  fo 
done  to  his  hands. 

From  what  caufes  it  proceeded  that  the  works 
of  this  Author  in  the  firfl  publication  of  them  were 
more  injured  and  abufed  than  perhaps  any  that  ever 
pafsd  the  Prefs,  hath  been  fufficiently  explained  in 
the  Preface  to  Mr.  Pope'*  Edition  which  is  here 
fubjoined,  and  there  needs  no  more  to  be  faid  upon 
that  fubjecl.  This  only  the  reader  is  dejired  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  as  the  corruptions  are  more  numerous 
and  of  a  groffer  kind  than  can  well  be  conceived 

but 
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lut  by  thofe  who  have  looked  nearly  into  them  ;  fo  in 
the  correcting  them  this  rule  hath  been  mofl  ftriclly 
cbferved,  not  to  give  a  loofe  to  fancy ,  or  indulge  a 
licentious  fpirit  of  criticifm,  as  if  it  were  fit  for 
any  one  to  prefume  to  judge  what  Shakefpear  ought 
to  have  written,  infiead  of  endeavouring  to  difcover 
truly  and  retrieve  what  he  did  write :  and  fo  great 
caution  hath  been  ufed  in  this  refpetl,  that  no  altera- 
tions have  been  made  but  what  the  fenfe  necejfarily 
required,  what  the  meafure  of  the  verfe  often  helped 
to  point  out)  and  what  the  fimilitude  of  words  in 
the  falfe  reading  and  in  the  true9  generally  /peaking^ 
!  appeared  very  well  to  juflijy. 

Mofi  of  thofe  paffages  are  here  thrown  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  and  rejecled  as  fpurious,  which  were 
fiigmatized  as  fuch  in  Mr.Pope'j  Edition ;  and  it  were 
|  to  be  wijhed  that  more  had  then  undergone  the  fame 
fentence.  The  promoter  of  the  prefent  Edition  hath 
ventured  to  difcard  but  few  more  upon  his  own 
judgment,  the  mofl  conjiderable  of  which  is  that 
wretched  piece  of  ribaldry  in  King  Henry  V.  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  French  Princefs  and  an  old 
Gentlewoman,  improper  enough  as  it  is  all  in  French 
and  not  intelligible  to  an  Englifh  audience,  and  yet 
that  perhaps  is  the  befl  thing  that  can  be  jaid  of  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  a  great  deal  more  of  that 
A  3  Ioto 
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low  fluff  vjhich  difgraces  the  works  of  this  greet 
Author,  was  foifted  in  by  the  Players  after  his 
death,  to  pleafe  the  vulgar  audiences  by  which  they 
fubftjled:  and  though  fome  of  the  poor  vjitticifms  and 
conceits  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  fallen  from  his 
pen,  yet  as  he  hath  put  them  generally  into  the 
mouths  of  low  and  ignorant  people,  fo  it  is  to  be 
remember  d  that  he  wrote  for  the  Stage,  rude  and 
unpolijh'd  as  it  then  was ;  and  the  vicious  tafle  of 
the  age  muft  ftand  condemned  for  them,  fence  he  hath 
left  upon  record  a  fignal  proof  how  much  he  dejpifed 
them.  In  his  Play  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
a  Clown  is  introduced  quibbling  in  a  miferable 
manner,  upon  which  one  who  hears  the  charader  of 
a  man  of  fenfe  makes  the  following  reflexion ;  How 
every  fool  can  play  upon  a  word  !  I  think  the 
beft  grace  of  wit  will  fliortly  turn  into  filence, 
and  difcourfe  grow  commendable  in  none  but 
parrots.  He  could  hardly  have  found  ftronger 
words  to  exfrefs  his  indignation  at  thofe  falfe  pre- 
tences to  wit  then  in  vogue  ;  and  therefore  though 
fuch  trajb  is  frequently  interfperfed  in  his  writings, 
it  would  be  unjuft  to  caft  it  as  an  imputation  upon 
his  tafte  and  judgment  and  character  as  a  Writer. 

There  being  many  words  in  Shakefpear  which 
are  grown  out  of  life  and  obfolete^  and  many  bor- 
rowed 
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rowed  from  other  languages  which  are  not  enough 
naturalized  or  known  among  us,  a  Gloffary  is  added 
at  the  end  of  the  work,  for  the  explanation  of  all 
thofe  terms  which  have  hitherto  been  fo  many  flumb- 
lin^-blocks  to  the  generality  of  Readers  ;  and  where 
tlure  is  any  obfcurity  in  the  text  not  arifing  from 
the  words  but  from  a  reference  to  fame  antiquated 
cufioms  now  forgotten,  or  other  caufes  of  that  kind, 
a  note  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  to  clear  up  the 
difficulty. 

With  thefe  federal  helps  if  that  rich  vein  of 
fenfe  which  runs  through  the  works  of  this  Author 
can  be  retrieved  in  every  part  and  brought  to  ap- 
fear  in  its  true  light,  and  if  it  may  be  hoped  with- 
out prefumption  that  this  is  here  effected ;  they  who 
love  and  admire  him  will  receive  a  new  pleafure^ 
and  all % probably  will  be  more  ready  to  join  in  do- 
ing him  juflice,  who  does  great  honour  to  his  country 
I  as  a  rare  and  perhaps  a  Jingular  Genius :  one  who 
j  hath  attained  an  high  degree  of  perfection  in  thofe 
I  *wo  great  branches  of  Poetry,  Tragedy  and  Comedy '9 
different  as  they  are  in  their  natures  from  each 
other ;   and  who  may  be  faid  without  partiality 
to  live  equalled,  if  not  excelled,   in  both  kinds y 
the  be  ft  writers  of  any  age  or  country  who  have 
thought  it  glory  enough  to  diftin^iifc  tbemfehes  in 
Cfiher. 

Sincft 
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Since  therefore  other  nations  have  taken  care 
to  dignify  the  works  of  their  mofl  celebrated  Poets 
with the  fairejl  impreJJjo?ts  beautified  with  the  or- 
naments of  fculpture,  well  may  our  Shakefpear  be 
thought  to  defer<ve  no  lefs  confederation :  and  as  a 
frejh  acknowledgement  hath  lately  been  paid  to  his 
merit,  and  a  high  regard  to  his  name  and  memory-, 
ly  erecling  his  Statue  at  a  publick  expence  ;  fo  it  is 
defired  that  this  new  Edition  of  his  works,  which 
hath  cojl  feme  attention  and  care,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  another  fmall  monument  dejigned  and  dedicated  t9 
his  honour. 


Mr. 
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mWT  T  is  not  my  defign  to  enter  into  a  Criticifm  upon 
I  this  Author  j  tho'  to  do  it  effectually  .and  not  fu- 
H  perficially,  would  be  the  beft  occafion  that  any  juft 
.JUL  Writer  could  take,  to  form  the  judgment  and  tafte 
of  our  nation.  For  of  all  Englijh  Poets  Shnkefpear  mult 
be  confeffed  to  be  the  faireft  and  fulled  fubjecl:  for  Cri^ 
ticifm,  and  to  afford  the  moll  numerous,  as  well  as 
moft  confpicuous  inftances,  both  of  Beauties  and  Faults 
of  all  forts.  But  this  far  exceeds  the  bounds  of  a  Preface, 
the  bufinefs  of  which  is  only  to  give  an  account  of  the 
fate  of  his  Works,  and  the  difadvantages  under  which 
they  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us.  We  mall  hereby  ex* 
tenuate  many  faults  which  are  his,  and  clear  him  from 
the  imputation  of  many  which  are  not :  A  defign,  which 
though  it  can  be  no  guide  to  future  Criticks  to  do  himt 
juftice  in  one  way,  will  at  leafl  be  fufficient  to  prevents 
their  doing  him  an  injuftice  in  ths  other. 

I  cannot  however  but  mention  fome  of  his  principal 
and  character iftic  Excellencies,  for  which  (notwithftand- 
ing  his  defeats)  he  is  juftly  and  univerfally  elevated  above 
all  other  Dramatick  Writers.  Not  that  this  is  the  proper 
place  of  praifing  him,  but  becaufe  I  would  not  omit 
any  occafion  of  doing  it. 

If  ever  any  Author  deferved  the  name  of  an  Original, 
it  was  Shake/pear.  Homer  himfelf  drew  not  his  art  fo 
immediately  from  the  fountains  of  Nature,  it  proceeded 
thro"  Egyptian  ftrainers  and  channels,  and  came  to  him 
not  without  fome  tin&ure  of  the  learning,  or  fome  caft 
of  the  models,  of  thofe  before  him.  The  Poetry  of 
Sbakefpear  was  Infpir>}?i?n  indeed  ;  net  fo  much  an 

-  "V  9  ht  I  a  Iflr.x.caf*r, 
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Imitator,  .as  an  Inftrument,  of  Nature;  and  'tis  not 
fo  jufV  to  fay  that  he  fpeaks  from  her,  as  that  (he 
fpeaks  thro"  him. 

1   His  Characters,  are  fo  much  Nature  herfelf,  that  'tis 
a  fort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  fo  diflant  a  name  as  Co- 
pies of  her.     Thofe  of  other  Poets  have  a  conftant  re- 
femblance,  which  mews  that  they  receiv'd  them  from 
one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers  of  the  fame 
image:  each  picture  like  a  mock-rainbow  is  but  the 
reflexion  of  a  reflexion.    But  every  fingle  character  in 
Sbakefpear  is  as  much  an  Individual,  as  thofe  in  Life 
it  feif ;  it  is  as  impoffible  to  find  any  two  alike;  and 
fuch  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in  any  refpect 
appear  moll  to  be  Twins,   will  upon  comparifon  be 
found  remarkably  diflinct.    To  this  life  and  variety  of 
Character,  we  muil  add  the  wonderful  Preservation  of 
it ;  which  is  fuch  throughout  his  plays,  that  had  all 
the  Speeches  been  printed  without  the  very  names  of 
the  Perfons,  I  believe  one  might  have  apply'd  them 
with  certainty  to  every  fpeaker. 

The  Power  over  our  PaJJions  was  never  poffefsM  in 
a  more  eminent  degree,  or  difplayM  in  fo  different  in- 
ilances.  Yet  all  along,  there  is  feen  no  labour,  no 
pains  to  raife  them ;  no  preparation  to  guide  our  guefs 
to  the  effect,  or  be  perceivM  to  lead  toward  it :  But 
the  heart  fwells,  and  the  tears  burfl  out,  jufl  at  the 
proper  places  i  We  are  furprizM,  the  moment  we 
weep  ;  and  yet  upon  reflexion  find  the  paffion  fo  jufl, 
that  we  fhou'd  be  furpriz'd  if  we  had  not  wept,  and 
wept  at  that  very  moment. 

How  aftonifhing  is  it  again,  that  the  Pafiions  di- 
rectly oppofite  to  thefe,  Laughter  and  Spleen,  are  no 
lefs  at  his  command !  that  he  is  not  more  a  matter  of 
the  Great,  than  of  the  Ridiculous  in  human  nature; 
of  our  noblefl  tendernefTes,  than  of  our  vaineft  foibles ; 
of  our  tfrcngeft  emotions,  than  of  our  idleft  fenfa- 
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Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  Paflions :  In  the  cool- 
nefs  of  Reflexion  and  Reafoning  he  is  full  as  admirable. 
His  Sentiments  are  not  only  in  general  the  moft  pertinent 
and  judicious  upon  every  fubjecl  ;  but  by  a  talent  very 
peculiar,  fomething  between  Penetration  and  Felicity, 
he  hits  upon  that  particular  point  on  which  the  bent  of 
each  argument  turns,  or  the  force  of  each  motive  de- 
pends. This  is  perfectly  amazing,  from  a  man  of  no 
education  or  experience  in  thofe  great  and  publick  fcenes 
of  life  which  are  ufually  the  fubieft  of  his  thoughts  s 
So  that  he  feems  to  have  known  the  world  by  Intuition, 
to  have  lookM  through  human  nature  at  one  glance,  and 
to  be  the  only  Author  that  gives  ground  for  a  very  new 
opinion,  That  the  Philofopher  and  even  the  Man  of  the 
world,  may  be  Born,  as  well  as  the  Poet. 

It  mull  be  own'd  that  with  all  thefe  great  excellencies, 
he  has  almoft  as  great  defects  j  and  that  as  he  has  certainly 
written  better,  fo  he  has  perhaps  written  worfe,  than  any 
other.  But  I  think  I  can  in  fome  meafure  account  for 
thefe  defects,  from  feveral  caufcs  and  accidents  $  without 
which  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  fo  large  and  fo  en- 
lightened a  mind  could  ever  have  been  fufceptible  of 
them.  That  all  thefe  Contingencies  mould  unite  to  his 
difadvantage  feems  to  me  almoft  as  Angularly  unlucky, 
as  that  fo  many  various  (nay  contrary)  Talents  mould 
meet  in  one  mm,  was  happy  and  extraordinary. 

It  mult  be  allowed  that  Stage-Poetry  of  all  other,  is 
more  particularly  levell'd  to  pleafe  the  Populace,  and  its 
fuccefs  more  immediately  depending  upon  the  Common 
Suffrage>  One  cannot  therefore  wonder,  if  Sbakefpear 
having  at  his  firft  appearance  no  other  aim  in  his  writ- 
ings than  to  procure  a  fubfifterice,  directed  his  endea- 
vours folely  to  hit  the  tafte  and  humour  that  then  pre- 
vailed. The  Audience  was  generally  compofed  of  the 
meaner  fort  of  people  ;  and  therefore  the  Images  of  Life 
were  to  be  drawn  from  thofe  of  their  own  rank  s  ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  not  our  Author's  only  but  almoft 
a  2  all 
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all  the  old  Comedies  have  their  Scene  among  Trade/men 
and  Mechanicks :  And  even  their  Hiftorical  Plays  ftrictly 
follow  the  common  Old  Stories  or  Vulgar  Traditions  of 
that  kind  of  people.  In  Tragedy,  nothing  was  fo  fure 
to  Surprise  and  caufe  Admiration,  as  the  moft  ftrange, 
unexpected,  and  confequently  moil  unnatural,  Events 
and  Incidents  ;  the  moft  exaggerated  Thoughts  $  the 
moft  verbofe  and  bombaft  Expremon  ;  the  moft  pom- 
pous Rhymes,  and  thundering  Verification.  In  Co- 
medy, nothing  was  fo  fure  to  P/eafe,  as  mean  bufFoonry, 
vile  ribaldry,  and  unmannerly  jefts  of  fools  and  clowns. 
Yet  even  in  thefe,  our  Author's  Wit  buoys  up,  and  is 
born  above  his  fubject :  his  Genius  in  thofe  low  parts 
is  like  fome  Prince  of  a  Romance  in  the  difguife  of  a 
Shepherd  or  Peafant  5  a  certain  Greatnefs  and  Spirit  now 
and  then  break  out,  which  manifeft  his  higher  extraction 
and  qualities. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  common  Audience 
had  no  notion  of  the  rules  of  writing,  but  few  even  of 
the  better  fort  piqu'd  themfelves  upon  any  great  degree 
of  knowledge  or  nicety  that  way  5  'till  Ben  yohnfon  get- 
ting poffeflion  of  the  Stage,  brought  critical  learning  in- 
to vogue  :  And  that  this  was  not  done  without  difficulty, 
may  appear  from  thofe  frequent  leflbns  (and  indeed  al- 
moft  Declamations)  which  he  was  forced  to  prefix  to  his 
firft  plays,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  Actors,  the 
GreXy  Chorus,  &c.  to  remove  the  prejudices,  and  inform 
the  judgment  of  his  hearers.  'Till  then,  our  Authors 
had  no  thoughts  of  writing  on  the  model  of  the  An- 
cients :  their  Tragedies  were  only  Hiftories  in  Dialogue  ; 
and  their  Comedies  followed  the  thread  of  any  novel  as 
they  found  it,  no  left  implicitly  than  if  it  had  been  true 
Hiftory. 

To  judge  therefore  of  Shakefpear  by  AriftotISs  rules, 
js  like  trying  a  man  by  the  Laws  of  one  Country,  who 
acted  under  thofe  of  another.  He  writ  to  the  People  ; 
and  writ  at  firft  without  patronage  from  the  better  fort, 

ancj 
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and  therefore  without  aims  of  pleafing  them  :  without 
afliftance  or  advice  from  the  Learned,,  as  without  the 
advantage  of  education  or  acquaintance  among  them  : 
without  that  knowledge  of  the  beft  models,  the  An- 
cients, to  infpire  him  with  an  emulation  of  them  ;  in  a 
word,  without  any  views  of  Reputation,  and  of  what 
Poets  are  pleas'd  to  call  Immortality  :  Some  or  all  of 
which  have  encouragM  the  vanity,  or  animated  the  am- 
bition, of  other  writers. 

Yet  it  muft  be  obferv'd,  that  when  his  performances 
had  merited  the  protection  of  his  Prince,  and  when  the 
encouragement  of  the  Court  had  fucceeded  to  that  of 
the  Town  ;  the  works  of  his  riper  years  are  manifeftly 
raifed  above  thofe  of  his  former.  The  Dates  of  his  plays 
fufficiently  evidence  that  his  productions  improved,  in 
proportion  to  the  refpect  he  had  for  his  auditors.  And 
I  make  no  doubt  this  obfervation  would  be  found  true 
in  every  inftance,  were  but  editions  extant  from  which 
we  might  learn  the  exact  time  when  every  piece 
was  compofed,  and  whether  writ  for  the  Town  or  the 
Court. 

Another  Caufe  (and  no  lefs  ftrong  than  the  for- 
mer) may  be  deduced  from  our  Author's  being  a 
Player ,  and  forming  himfelf  firft  upon  the  judgments  of 
that  body  of  men  whereof  he  was  a  member.  They 
have  ever  had  a  Standard  to  themfelves,  upon  other 
principles  than  thofe  of  Arijiotls,  As  they  live  by  the 
Majority,  they  know  no  rule  but  that  of  ple.-fmg  the 
prefent  humour,  and  complying  with  the  wit  in  fafhion  \ 
a  confideration  which  brings  all  their  judgment  to  a 
(hort  point.  Players  are  juft  fuch  judges  of  what  is 
right,  as  Taylors  are  of  what  is  graceful..  And  in  this 
view  it  will  be  but  fair  to  allow,  that  mod  of  our  Au- 
thor's faults  are  lefs  to  be  afcribed  to  his  wrong  judg- 
ment as  a  Poet,  than  to  his  right  judgment  as  a 
Player, 

a  $  By 
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By  thefe  men  it  was  thought  a  praife  to  Shake/pear, 
that  he  fcaree  ever  blotted  a  line.    This  they  indu- 
flrioufly  propagated,  as  appears  from  what  we  are  told 
by  Ben  Jobnfon  in  his  Difco'veries,  and  from  the  preface 
of  Heminges  and  Condcll  to  the  firft  folio  edition.    But  in 
reality  (however  it  has  prevailed)  there  never  was  a 
more  groundlefs  report,  or  to  the  contrary  of  which 
there  are  more  undeniable  evidences.    As,  the  Comedy 
of  the  Merry  Wives,  of  Windsor,  which  he  entirely  new 
writ ;  the  Hijlory  of  Henry  the  6th,  which  was  firft  pub- 
limed  under  the  title  of  the  Contention  ef  York  and  Lan- 
cafter;  and  that  of  Henry  the  yhy  extremely  improved  ; 
that  of  Hamlet  enlarged  to  almoft  as  much  again  as  at 
firft,  and  many  others.   I  believe  the  common  opinion 
of  his  want  of  Learning   proceeded  from   no  better 
ground.  •  This  too  might  be  thought  a  Praife  by  fome  j 
and  to  this  his  Errors  have  as  injudicioufly  been  a- 
fcribed  by  others.    For  'tis  certain,  were  it  true,  It- 
could  concern  but  a  fmall  part  of  them  j  the  moft  are 
fuch  as  are  not  properly  Defecls,  but  Superfcetations  ; 
and  arife  not  from  want  of  learning  or  reading,  but 
from  want  of  thinking  or  judging :  or  rather  (to  be 
more  juft  to  our  Author)  from  a  compliance  to  thofe 
wants  in  others.    As  to  a  wrong  choice  of  the  fubjecl, 
a  wrong  conduct  of  the  incidents,  falfe  thoughts,  fore'd 
exprefiions,        if  thefe  are  not  to  be  afcrib*d  to  ,the 
forefaid  accidental  reafons,  they  muft  be  charg'd  upon 
the  Poet  himfelf,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it.   But  I  think 
the  two  Disadvantages  which  I  have  mention'd  (to  be 
obliged  to  pleafe  the  loweft  of  people,  and  to  keep  the 
worft  of  company)  if  the  confederation  be  extended  as 
far  as  it  reafonably  may,  will  appear  furTicient  to  mif-Iead 
and  deprefs  the  greateft  Genius  upon  earth.    Nay,  the 
more  modefty  with  which  fuch  a  one  is  endued,  The 
more  he  is  in  danger  of  fubinitting  and  conforming  to 
others*  againft  \\.%  frwjj  better  judgment.  ft 
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But  2S  to  his  Want  of  Learning,  it  may  be  neceflary 
to  fay  fomething  more  :  There  is  certainly  a  vaft  dif- 
ference between  Learning  and  Languages.  How  far  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  latter,  I  cannot  determine  5  but  'tis 
pi  tin  he  had  much  Reading  at  leaft,  if  they  will  not 
call  it  Learning.  Nor  is  it  any  great  matter,  if  a  man 
has  Knowledge,  whether  he  has  it  from  one  language 
or  from  another.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  he 
had  a  tafce  of  natural  Philofophy,  Mechanicks,  ancient 
and  modern  Hiftory,  Poetical  learning  and  Mythology  : 
We  find  him  very  knowing  in  the  cuftoms,  rites,  and 
manners  of  Antiquity.  In  Coriolanus  and  Julius  Cafar, 
not  only  the  Spirit,  but  Manners,  of  the  Remans  are 
exactly  drawn  ;  and  flill  a  nicer  diftindion  is  mown, 
between  the  manners  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the 
former,  and  of  the  latter.  His  reading  in  the  ancient 
Hiftorians  is  no  lefs  confpicuous,  in  many  references  to 
particular  pafTages :  and  the  fpeeches  copy'd  from  Plu- 
tarch in  Coriolanus  may,  I  think,  as  well  be  made  an 
inltance  of  his  learning,  as  thofe  copy'd  from  Cicero  in 
Catiline ,  of  Ben  Johnfons.  The  manners  of  other  na- 
tions in  general,  the  JEgyptians,  Venetians,  French,  &c. 
are  drawn  with  equal  propriety.  Whatever  object  of 
nature,  or  branch  of  fcience,  he  either  fpeaks  of  or  de- 
fcribes  ;  it  is  always  with  competent,  if  not  extenfive 
knowledge  :  his  defcriptions  are  ftill  exact ;  all  his  me- 
taphors appropriated,  and  remarkably  drawn  from  the 
true  nature  and  inherent  qualities  of  each  fubject.  When 
he  treats  of  Ethic  or  Politic,  we  may  conftantly  obferve 
a  wonderful  juflnefs  of  diflinction,  as  well  as  extent 
of  comprehension.  No  one  is  more  a  mafter  of  the 
Poetical  ftcry,  or  has  more  frequent  allufions  to  the  va- 
rious parts  of  it :  Mr.  Waller  (who  has  been  celebrated 
for  this  laft  particular)  has  not  (hewn  more  learning  this 
way  than  Shake  fpear.  We  have  Tranflations  from  Ovid 
publifhed  in  his  name,  among  thofe  Poems  which 
pafs  for  his,  and  for  fome  of  which  we  have  undoubted 

authority, 
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authority,  (being  publifhed  by  himfelf,  and  dedicated  to 
his  noble  Patron  the  Earl  of  Southampton  :J  He  appears 
alfo  to  have  been  converfant  in  P/autus,  from  whom 
he  has  taken  the  plot  of  one  of  his  plays  :  he  follows 
the  Greek  Authors,  and  particularly  Dares  Pbrygius,  in 
another:  (altho'  I  will  not  pretend  to  fay  in  what 
language  he  read  them.)  The  modern  Italian  writers 
of  Novels  he  was  manifeftly  acquainted  with  ;  and  we 
may  conclude  him  to  be  no  lefs  converfant  with  the 
Ancients  of  his  own  country,  from  the  ufe  he  has  made 
of  Chaucer  in  Troilus  and  Creffida,  and  in  the  Two 
Noble  Kinfmcn,  if  that  Play  be  his,  as  there  goes  a  Tra- 
dition it  was,  (and  indeed  it  has  little  refemblance  of 
Fletcher,  and  more  of  our  Author  than  fome  of  thofe 
which  have  been  received  as  genuine.) 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  this  opinion  proceeded  ori- 
ginally from  the  zeal  of  the  Partizans  oif  our  Author 
and  Ben  John/on ;  as  they  endeavoured  to  exalt  the  one 
at  the  expence  of  the  other.  It  is  ever  the  nature  of 
Parties  to  be  in  extremes  ;  and  nothing  is  fo  probable, 
as  that  becaufe  Ben  Johnfon  had  much  the  moft  learnr- 
ing,  it  was  faid  on  the  one  hand  that  Shake/pear  had 
none  at  all  5  and  becaufe  Shakefpear  had  much  the 
moft  wit  and  fancy,  it  was  retorted  on  the  other,  that 
Johnfon  wanted  '  both.  Becaufe  Shakefpear  borrowed 
nothing,  it  was  faid  that  Ben  Johnfon  borrowed  every 
thing.  Becaufe  Johnfon  did  not  write  extempore, 
he  was  reproached  with  being  a  year  about  every 
piece  ;  and  becaufe  Shakefpear  wrote  with  eafe  and 
rapidity,  they  cry'd,  he  never  once  made  a  blot. 
Nay  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  ran  fo  high,  that  what- 
ever thofe  of  the  one  fide  objected  to  the  other,  was 
taken  at  the  rebound,  and  turned  into  Praifes  5  as 
injudicioufly,  as  their  antagonifts  before  had  made 
them  Objections, 


Poets 
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Poets  are  always  afraid  of  Envy ;  but  fure  they 
have  as  much  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  Admiration. 
They  are  the  Scylla  and  Chary bdis  of  Authors  ;  thofe 
who  efcape  one,  often  fall  by  the  other.  Peffimum 
genus  inimicorum  Laudantes,  fays  Tacitus  :  and  Virgil 
defires  to  wear  a  charm  againft  thofe  who  praife  a 
Poet  without  rule  or  reafon. 

 Si  ultra  placitum  laudarit>  baccare  fmntem 

Cingito,  ne  Vati  no c eat  — 

But  however  this  contention  might  be  carried  on  by 
the  Partizans  on  either  fide,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
thefe  two  great  Poets  were  good  friends,  and  lived 
on  amicable  terms  and  in  offices  of  fociety  with  each 
other.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  Ben  Johnfon 
was  introduced  upon  the  Stage,  and  his  flrft  work* 
encouraged,  by  Shake/pear.  And  after  his  death,  that 
Author  writes  To  the  memory  of  his  beloved  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shakefpear,  which  mows  as  if  the  friendfhip  had 
continued  thro'  life.  I  cannot  for  my  own  part  finfl 
any  thing  Invidious  or  Sparing  in  thofe  verfes,  but 
wonder  Mr.  Dryden  was  of  that  opinion.  He  exalts 
him  not  only  above  all  his  Contemporaries,  but  above 
Chaucer  and  Spenfer,  whom  he  will  not  allow  to  be 
great  enough  to  be  rank'd  with  him  ;  and  challenges 
the  names  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  JEfchylus,  nay 
all  Greece  and  Rome  at  once,  to  equal  him  ;  and  (which 
is  very  particular)  exprefly  vindicates  him  from  the  im- 
putation of  wanting  Art,  not  enduring  that  all  his  ex- 
cellencies lTiouM  be  attributed  to  Nature,  It  is  re- 
markable too,  that  the  praife  he  gives  him  in  hi* 
Difcoveries  feems  to  proceed  from  a  perfonal  kindnefs ; 
he  tells  us  that  he  lovM  the  man,  as  well  as  honoured 
his  memory  ;  celebrates  the  honefty,  opennefs  and 
franknefs  of  his  temper  ;  and  only  diitinguifties,  as  he 
reafonably  ought,  between  the  real  merit  of  the  Author, 

and 
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and  the  filly  and  derogatory  applaufes  of  the  Players. 
Ben  Johnfon  might  indeed  be  fparing  in  his  Commenda- 
tions (tho'  certainly  he  is  not  fo  in  this  inftance)  partly 
from  his  own  nature,  and  partly  from  judgment.  For 
men  of  judgment  think  they  do  any  man  more  fervice 
in  praifing  him  juftly,  than  lavifhly.  I  fay,  I  would 
fain  believe  they  were  Friends,  tho'  the  violence  and  ill— 
breeding  of  their  Followers  and  Flatterers  were  enough 
to  give  rife  to  the  contrary  report.  I  would  hope  that 
it  may  be  with  Parties,  both  in  Wit  and  State,  as  with 
thofe  Monfters  defcribed  by  the  Poets  5  and  that  their 
Heads  at  leaft  may  have  fomething  human,  tho'  their 
Bodies  and  Tails  are  wild  beads  and  ferpents. 

As  I  believe  that  what  I  have  mentioned  gave  rife  to 
the  opinion  of  Shake/pears  want  of  learning  ;  fo  what 
has  continued  it  down  to  us  may  have  been  the  many 
blunders  and  illiteracies  of  the  firft  Publimers  of  his 
works.  In  thefe  editions  their  ignorance  mines  almoft 
in  every  page ;  nothing  is  more  common  than  Aclus 
tertif.  Exit  omnes.  Enter  three  Witches  folus.  Their  - 
French  is  as  bad  as  their  Latin,  both  in  conftru&ion  and 
fpelling  :  Their  very  Weljb  is  falfe.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  thofe  palpable  blunders  of  Heclor^s 
quoting  Arifiotle,  with  others  of  that  grofs  kind,  fprung 
from  the  fame  root :  it  not  being  at  all  credible  that 
thefe  could  be  the  errors  of  any  man  who  had  the  leaft 
tin&ure  of  a  School,  or  the  leaft  converfation  with  fuch 
as  had.  Ben  Johnfon  (whom  they  will  not  think  partial 
to  him)  allows  him  at  leaft  to  have  had  jome  Latin  j 
which  is  utterly  inconfiftent  with  miftakes  like  thefe. 
Nay  the  conftant  blunders  in  proper  names  of  perfons 
and  places,  are  fuch  as  muft  have  proceeded  from  a 
man,  who  had  not  fo  much  as  read  any  hiftory,  in  any 
language  :  fo  could  not  be  Shake/pear's. 

I  mall  now  lay  before  the  reader  fome  of  thofe  almoft 
innumerable  Errors,  which  have  rifen  from  one  fource, 
the  ignorance  of  the  Players,  both  as  his  actors,  and  as 

his 
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his  Editors.  When  the  nature  and  kinds  of  thefe  are 
enumerated  and  confidered,  I  dare  to  fay  that  not 
Shake/pear  only,  but  Arijlotle  or  Cicero,  had  their  works 
undergone  the  fame  fate,  might  have  appear7  d  to  want 
fenfe  as  well  as  learning. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  one  of  his  Plays  was 
published  by  himfelf.  During  the  time  of  his  employ- 
ment in  the  Theatre,  feveral  of  his  pieces  were  printed 
feparately  in  Quarto.  What  makes  me  think  that  moft 
of  thefe  were  not  publiih'd  by  him,  is  the  exceflive 
careleflhefs  of  the  prefs  :  every  page  is  fo  fcandaloufly 
falfe  fpelled,  and  almoft  all  the  learned  or  unufual 
words  fo  intolerably  mangled,  that  it's  plain  there  either 
was  no  Corrector  to  the  prefs  .  at  all,  or  one  totally 
illiterate.  If  any  were  fupervifed  by  himfelf,  I  mould 
fancy  the  two  parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Midfum- 
mer -Night's  Dream  might  have  been  fo  :  becaufe  I  find 
no  other  printed  with  any  exaclnefs ;  and  (contrary  to 
the  reft)  there  is  very  little  variation  in  all  the  fub- 
fequent  editions  of  them.  There  are  extant  two  Pre- 
faces, to  the  firft  quarto  edition  of  Troilus  and  CreJJida 
in  1609,  and  to  that  of  Othello-,  by  which  it  appears, 
that  the  firft  was  publinYd  without  his  knowledge  or 
confent,  and  even  before  it  was  acted,  fo  late  as  feven. 
or  eight  years  before  he  died  :  and  that  the  latter  was 
not  printed  'till  after  his  death.  The  whole  number  of 
genuine  plays  which  we  have  been  able  to  find  printed 
in  his  life-time,  amounts  but  to  eleven.  And  of  fome 
of  thefe,  we  meet  with  two  or  more  editions  by  different 
printers,  each  of  which  has  whole  heaps  of  trafh  dif- 
ferent from  the  other :  which  I  mould  fancy  was  oc- 
calioned  by  their  being  taken  from  different  copies, 
belonging  to  different  Play-houfes. 

The  folio  edition  (in  which  all  the  plays  we  now 
receive  as  his,  were  firft  collected)  was  publifhed  by  two 
Players,  Heminges  and  Ccndall,  in  1623,  feven  years  after 
kis  deceafe.   They  declare,  that  all  the  other  editions 

went 
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were  ftolen  and  furreptitious,  and  affirm  theirs  to  be 
purged  from  the  errors  of  the  former.  This  is  true  as 
to  the  literal  errors,  and  no  other;  for  in  all  refpe&s 
clfe  it  is  far  worfe  than  the  Quarto's  : 

Firft,  becaufe  the  additions  of  trifling  and  bombaft 
paflages  are  in  this  edition  far  more  numerous.  For 
whatever  had  been  added,  fince  thofe  Quarto's,  by  the 
actors,  or  had  ftolen  from  their  mouths  into  the 
written  parts,  were  from  thence  conveyed  into  the 
printed  text,  and  all  ftand  charged  upon  the  Author. 
He  himfelf  complained  of  this  ufage  in  Hamlet,  where 
he  wilhes  that  thofe  who  play  the  Cloivns  ivou'd  fpeak  n* 
more  than  is  fet  down  for  them.  (Act  3.  Sc.  4.)  But 
as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  efcape  it,  in  the  old  edi- 
tions of  Romeo  and  Juliet  there  is  no  hint  of  a  great 
number  of  the  mean  conceits  and  ribaldries  now  to 
be  found  there.  In  others,  the  low  fcenes  of  Mobs, 
plebeians  and  Clowns,  are  vaftly  Ihorter  than  at  pre- 
fent:  And  I  have  feen  one  in  particular  (which  feems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  play-houfe,  by  having  the 
parts  divided  with  lines,  and  the  Actors  names  in 
the  margin)  where  feveral  of  thofe  very  paflages  were 
added  in  a  written  hand,  which  are  fince  to  be  found 
in  the  folio. 

In  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautiful  paflages 
which  are  extant  in  the  firft  Angle  editions,  are  emitted 
in  this  :  as  it  feems,  without  any  other  reafon,  than 
their  willingnefs  to  fhorten  fome  fcenes :  Thefe  men  (as 
it.  was  faid  of  Procruftes )  either  lopping,  or  ftretching  an 
Author,  to  make  him  juft  fit  for  their  Stage. 

This  edition  is  faid  to  be  printed  from  the  Original 
Copies ;  I  believe  they  meant  thofe  which  had  lain  ever 
fince  the  Author's  days  in  the  playhoufe,  and  had  from 
time  to  time  been  cut,  or  added  to,  arbitrarily.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  edition,  as  well  as  the  Quarto's,  was 
printed  (at  leaft  partly)  from  no  better  copies  than  the 
Prompter*  BqqH,  or  Piecemeal  Parts  written  out  for  the 
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life  of  the  actors :  For  in  fome  places  their  very  •J* 
names  are  thro'  careleflhefs  fet  down  inftead  of  the 
Perfona  Dramatis :  And  in  others  the  notes  of  direction 
to  the  Property-men  for  their  Moveables,  and  to  the 
Players  for  their  Entries,  are  inferted  into  the  Text, 
thro'  the  ignorance  of  the  Tranfcribers. 

The- Plays  not  having  been  before  fo  much  as  di- 
ftinguim'd  by  Afts  and  Scenes,  they  are  in  this  edition 
divided  according  as  they  piay'd  them;  often  where 
there  is  no  paufe  in  the  action,  or  where  they  thought 
fit  to  make  a  breach  in  it,  for  the  fake  of  Mufick, 
Mafques,  or  Monfters. 

Sometimes  the  fcenes  are  tranfpofed  and  muffled 
backward  and  forward  ;  a  thing  which  could  no  other- 
wife  happen,  but  by  their  being  taken  from  feparats 
and  piece-meai- written  parts. 

Many  verfes  are  omitted  entirely,  and  others  tranf- 
pofed ;  from  whence  invincible  obfcurities  have  arifen, 
pari  the  guefs  of  any  Commentator  to  clear  up,  but  juft 
where  the  accidental  glimpfe  of  an  oid  edition  en- 
lightens us. 

Some  Characters  were  confounded  and  mix'd,  or  two 
put  into  one,  for  want  of  a  competent  number  of 
actors.  Thus  in  the  Quarto  edition  oi  Mi  dfummer- Night7  s 
Dreamy  Act  5.  Shake/pear  introduces  a  kind  of  Mafter  of 
the  Revels  called  Philoftrate  j  all  whofe  part  is  given  to 
another  character  (that  of  EgeusJ  in  the  fubfequent  edi- 
tions: So  alfo  in  Hamlet  and  King  Lear,  This  too  makes 
it  probable  that  the  Prompter's  Books  were  what  they 
calFd  the  Original  Copies. 

From  liberties  of  this  kind,  many  fpeeches  alfo  were 
put  into  the  mouths  of  wrong  perfons,  where  the  Author 
now  feems  chargeable  with  making  them  fpeak  out 

"f  Much  Ado  about  Norhine.  Att.z.  Enter  Trmce  Lex.  a  to,  C)  au- 
dio, and  Jack  Wilfon,  tnjiead  of  Balthafar.  And  in  Acl  4.  CowIey» 
4tid  Kemp,  scnjluitlj  thf**  a  whole  Scent, 

Edit.Fol.of  i$2j,  and  1532. 

Vol,  I.  b  of 
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of  character  :  Or  fometimes  perhaps  for  no  better  rea- 
fon,  than  that  a  governing  Player,  to  have  the  mouthing 
of  fome  favourite  fpeech  himfelf,  would  fnatch  it  from 
the  unworthy  lips  of  an  Underling. 

Profe  from  verfe  they  did  not  know,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly printed  one  for  the  other  throughout  the  vo- 
lume. 

Having  been  forced  to  fay  fo  much  of  the  Players,  I 
think  I  ought  in  juftice  to  remark,  that  the  Judgment, 
as  well  as  Condition,  of  that  clafs  of  people  was  then 
far  inferior  to  what  it  is  in  our  days.  As  then  the  befl 
Playhoufes  were  Inns  and  Taverns  (the  Globe,  the 
Hope,  the  Red  Bull,  the  Fortune,  &c.)  fo  the  top  of  the 
profeflion  were  then  meer  Players,  not  Gentlemen  of 
the  flage :  They  were  led  into  the  Buttery  by  the  Steward  j 
not  plac'd  at  the  Lord's  table,  or  Lady's  toilette :  and 
confequently  were  intirely  depriv'd  of  thofe  advantages 
they  now  enjoy,  in  the  familiar  converfation  of  cur 
Nobility,  and  an  intimacy  (not  to  fay  dearnefs)  with 
people  of  the  firft  condition. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  there  can  be  no  queftion 
but  had  Shake/pear  publimed  his  works  himfelf  (efpe- 
cially  in  his  latter  time,  and  after  his  retreat  from  the 
ftage)  we  mould  not  only  be  certain  which  are  ge- 
nuine 5  but  mould  find  in  thofe  that  are,  the  errors 
leftened  by  fome  thoufands.  If  I  may  judge  from  all 
the  diftinguiming  marks  of  his  ftyle,  and  his  mannei 
of  thinking  and  writing,  I  make  no  doubt  to  declare 
that  thofe  wretched  plays,  Pericles,  Locrine,  Sir  Johi 
Oldcajile,  Torkjbire  Tragedy,  Lord  Cromwell,  The  Puritan 
and  London  Prodigal,  cannot  be  admitted  as  his.  And  i 
fhould  conjecture  of  fome  of  the  other,  (particularl; 
Love's  Labour's  Loft,  The  Winter's  Tale, .  and  Titus  An 
dronicus)  that  only  fome  characters,  Tingle  fcenes,  C 
perhaps  a  few  particular  pafTages,  were  of  his  hand.  ] 
is  very  probable  what  occafion'd  fome  Plays  to  be  fur, 
pofed  Shakefpears  was  only  this ,  that  they  were  piec< 
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produced  by  unknown  authors,  or  fitted  up  for  the 
Theatre  while  it  was  under  his  adminiftration  :  and  no 
owner  claiming  them,  they  were  adjudged  to  him,  as 
they  give  Strays  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  :  A  miftake, 
which  (one  may  alfo  obferve)  it  was  not  for  the  intereft 
of  the  Houfe  to  remove.  Yet  the  Players  themfelves, 
Heminges  and  Condcll,  afterwards  did  Shake/pear  the 
juftice  to  reject  thofe  eight  plays  in  their  edition  ;  tho* 
they  were  then  printed  in  his  name,  in  every  body's 
hands,  and  acted  with  fome  applaufe  $  (as  we  learn  from 
what  Ben  Jobnfon  fays  of  Pericles  in  his  Ode  on  the  New 
Inn.)  That  Titus  Andronicus  is  one  of  this  clafs  I  am  the 
rather  induced  to  believe,  by  finding  the  fame  Author 
openly  exprefs  his  contempt  of  it  in  the  Induction  to 
Bartholomew -Fair,  in  the  year  1614,  when  ~  Sbakefpear 
was  yet  living.  And  there  is  no  better  authority  for 
thefe  latter  fort,  than  for  the  former,  which  were  equally 
publiflied  in  his  life-time. 

If  we  give  into  this  opinion,  how  many  low  and  vi- 
cious parts  and  paffages  might  no  longer  reflect  upon 
this  great  Genius,  but  appear  unworthily  charged  upon 
him  ?  And  even  in  thofe  which  are  really  his,  how 
many  faults  may  have  been  unjuftly  laid  to  his  account 
from  arbitrary  Additions,  Expunctions,  Tranfpofitions 
of  fcenes  ard  lines,  confufion  of  Characters  and  Perfons, 
wrong  application  of  Speeches,  corruptions  of  innu- 
merable PalTages  by  the  Ignorance,  and  wrong  Correc- 
tions of  'em  again  by  the  Impertinence,  of  his  firft 
Editors  ?  From  one  or  other  of  thefe  considerations,  I 
am  verily  perfuaded,  that  the  greateft  and  the  gi  'left 
part .  of  what  are  thought  his  errors  would  vanifh, 
and  leave  his  character  in  a  light  very  different  from 
that  disadvantageous  one,  in  which  it  now  appears 
to  us. 

;  I  will  conclude  by  faying  of  Sbakefpear,  that  with  all 
his  faults,  and  with  all  the  irregularity  of  his  Drama, 
one  may  look  upon  his  works,  in  comparison  of  thofe 
b  2  that 
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that  are  more  fininVd  and  regular,  as  upon  an  ancient 
majeftick  piece  of  Gothick  Archite&ure,  compared  with 
a  neat  Modern  building  :  The  latter  is  more  elegant  and 
glaring,  but  the  former  is  more  ftrong  and  more  folemn. 
It  mult  be  allow'd,  that  in  one  of  thefe  there  are  ma- 
terials enough  to  make  many  of  the  other.  It  has  much 
the  greater  variety,  and  much  the  nobler  apartment* ; 
tho'  we  are  often  conduced  to  them  by  dark,  odd,  and 
uncouth  paflages.  Nor  does  the  Whole  fail  to  ftrike  us. 
with  greater  reverence,  tho*  many  of  the  Parts  are 
childifti,  ill-plac'd,  and  unequal  to  its  grandeur. 

Note  that  one  paragraph  of  this  preface  is  omitted  as 
containing  matters  particular  fo  Mr.  Pope's  Edi- 
tion, and  which  no  ivays  relate  to  This* 
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IT  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  refpecldue  to  the  memory  of 
excellent  men,  efpecially  of  thofe  whom  their  wit  and 
learning  have  made  famous,  to  deliver  fome  account 
of  themfeives,  as  well  as  their  works,  to  Pofterity.  For 
this  reafon,  how  fond  do  we  fee  fome  people  of  difcovering 
any  little  perfonal  ftory  of  the  great  men  of  Antiquity  I 
their  families,  the  common  accidents  of  their  lives,  and 
even  their  ftiape,  make,  and  features  have  been  the  fub- 
ject  Gf  critical  enquiries.  How  trifling  foever  this  Cu- 
riofity  may  feem  to  be,  it  is  certainly  very  natural ;  and 
we  are  hardly  fatisfy'd  with  an  account  of  any  remarkable 
perfon,  'till  we  have  heard  him  defcribM  even  to  the  very 
.cloaths  he  wears.  As  for  what  relates  to  men  of  letters, 
the  knowledge  of  an  Author  may  fometimes  conduce  to 
the  better  undemanding  his  book  :  And  tho'  the  Works 
of  Mr.  Shakefpear  may  feem  to  many  not  to  want  a  com- 
ment, yet  I  fancy  fome  little  account  of  the  man  himfelf 
may  not  be  thought  improper  to  50  along  with  them. 
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He  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  John  Shake/pear,  and  was  born 
at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  JVarivickJbire,  in  April  1564. 
His  family,  as  appears  by  the  Regifter  and  publick 
Writings  relating  to  that  Town,  were  of  good  figure  and 
feftiion  there,  and  are  mention'd  as  gentlemen.  His 
father,  who  was  a  confiderable  dealer  in  wool,  had  fo 
large  a  family,  ten  children  in  all,  that  tho'  he  was  his 
eldeft  fon,  ^e^ould  give  him  no  better  education  than 
his  own  employment.    He  had  bred  him,  'tis  true,  for 
fome  time  at  a  Free-fchool,  where  'tis  probable  he  ac- 
quired what  Latin  he  was  matter  of :  But  the  narrownefs 
of  his  circumftances,  and  the  want  of  his  afliftance  at 
home,  fore'd  his  father  to  withdraw  him  from  thence,  and 
unhappily  prevented  his  further  proficiency  in  that  lan- 
guage.   It  is  without  controverfy,  that  in  his  works  we 
fcarce  find  any  traces  of  any  thing  that  looks  like  an  imi- 
tation of  theyAncients.    The  delicacy  of  his  tafte,  and  the 
natural  befit  of  his  own  great  Genius,  (equal,  if  not  fuperior 
to  feme  of  the  befl  of  theirs)  would  certainly  have  led  him 
to  read  and  fludy  'em  with  fo  much  pleafure,  that  fome 
of  their  fine  images  would  naturally  have  infinuated  them- 
felves  into,  and  been  rnix'd  with  his  own  writings  ;  fo  that 
his  net  copying  at  leaft  fomething  from  them,  may  be  art 
argument  of  his  never  having  read  'em.  Whether  his  ig- 
norance of  the  Ancients  were  a  difadvantage  to  him  or  no, 
may  admit  of  a  difpute :  For  tho'  the  knowledge  of  'em 
might  have  made  him  more  correct,  yet  it  is  not  impro- 
bable but  that  the  regularity  and  deference  for  them,  which 
would  have  attended  that  correclnefs/might  have  reftrain'd 
fome  of  that  fire,  impetuofity,  and  even  beautiful  extra- 
vagance which  we  admire  in  Shake/pear :  And  I  believe  we 
are  better  pleas'd  with  thofe  thoughts,  altogether  new  and 
uncommon,  which  his  own  imagination  fupply'd  him  fo 
abundantly  with,  than  if  he  had  given  us  the  moft  beau- 
tiful paflages  cut  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  that  in  - 
the  moft  agreeable  manner  that  it  was  poflible  for  a  mafter 
©f  the  Englijh  language  to  deliver  'em* 

*  Upca- 
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tfpon  his  leaving  fchool,  he  feems  to  have  given  en- 
tirely into  that  way  of  living  which  his  father  propos'd 
to  him  j  and  in  order  to  fettle  in  the  world  after  a  fa- 
mily manner,  he  thought  fit  to  marry  while  he  was  yet 
very  young.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  one  Hatha- 
*tvay,  faid  to  have  been  a  fubftantial  yeoman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  In  this  kind  of  fettlement 
he  continu'd  for  fome  time,  'till  an  extravagance  that 
he  was  guilty  of  foreM  him  both  out  of  his  country  and 
that  way  of  living  which  he  had  taken  up  ;  and  tho'  it 
feemM  at  firft  to  be  a  biemifh  upon  his  good  manners, 
and  a  misfortune  to  him,  yet  it  afterwards  happily  prov'd 
the  occafion  of  exerting  one  of  the  greateft  Genius's  that 
ever  was  known  in  dramatick  Poetry.  He  had,  by  a 
misfortune  common  enough  to  young  fellows,  fallen  into 
ill  comfjahy  j  and  amongft  them,  fome  that  made  a  fre- 
quent pra&ice  of  Deer-ftealing,  engag'd  him  with  them 
more  than  once  in  robbing  a  Park  that  belong* d  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  of  Cherkcot,  near  Stratford,  For  this  he 
Was  profecuted  by  that  gentleman,  as  he  thought,  fome- 
what  too  feverely  j  and  in  order  to  revenge  that  ill 
ufage,  he  made  a  ballad  upon  him.  And  tho'  this,  pro- 
bably the  firft  effay  of  his  Poetry,  be  loft,  yet  it  is  faid 
to  have  been  fo  very  bitter,  that  it  redoubled  the  pro- 
fecution  agamft  him  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  bufinefs  anc(  family  in  TFarivickJbire,  for 
fome  time,  and  fhelter  himfelf  in  London. 

It  is  at  this  time,  and  upon  this  accident,  that  he  is 
faid  to  have  made  his  firft  acquaintance  in  the  Play-houfe. 
He  was  receiv'd  into  the  company  then  in  being,  at  firft 
in  a  very  mean  rank  ;  but  his  admirable  wit,  and  the 
natural  turn  of  it  to  the  ftage,  foon  diftinguiftv'd  him,  if 
not  as  an  extraordinary  Attor,  yet  as  an  excellent 
Writer.  His  name  is  printed,  as  the  cuftom  was  in  thofe 
times,  amongft  thofe  of  the  other  Players,  before  fome  old 
Plays,  but  without  any  particular  account  of  what  fcrt 
of  parts  he  usM  to  play  j  and  tho'  I  have  enquir'd,  I 
could  never  meet  with  any  further  account  of  hin\this  way, 

than 
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than  that  the  top  of  his  Performance  was  the  ghoft  ,  in 
his  own  Hamlet.  1  fhould  have  been  much  more  pleas'd, 
to  have  learnM  from  fome  certain  authority,  which  was 
the  firft  Play  he  wrote  f ;  it  would  be  without  dcubt 
-  a  pleafure  to  any  man,  curious  in  things  of  this  kind, 
to  fee  and  know  what  was  the  firft  elfay  of  a  fancy 
like  Shake/pear's.  Perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  his  be- 
ginnings, like  thofe  of  other  authors,  among  their  lea^t 
perfect  writings ;  art  had  fo  littie,  and  nature  fo  large  a 
(hare  in  what  lie  did,  that,  for  ought  I  know,  the  per- 
formances of  his  youth,  a,s  they -were  the  moil  vigorous, 
and  had  the  moft  fire  and  ftrength  of  imagination  in 
'em,  were  the  beft.  I  would  not  be  thought  by  this 
to  mean,  that  his  fancy  was  fo  loofe  and  extravagant, 
as  to  be  independent  on  the  rule  and  government  of 
judgment ;  but  that  what  he  thought,  was  commonly 
fo  great,  fo  jultly  and  rightly  conceiv'd  in  it  feif,  that 
it  wanted  little  or  no  correction,  and  was  imme- 
diately approv'd  by  an  impartial  judgment  at  the  find 
fight.  But  tho'  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  feverai 
pieces  were  written  be  generally  uncertain,  yet  there 
are  paflages  in  fome  few  of  them  which  feem  to  fix 
their  dates.  So  the  Chorus  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  Act 
of  Henry  V.  by  a  compliment  very  handfomery  turn'd  to 
the  Earl  of  EJJ'ex,  mews  the  play  to  have  been  written 
when  that  Lord  was  General  for  the  Queen  in  Ireland: 
And  his  Elogy  upon  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  fuccefibr 
King  James,  in  the  latter  end  of  his  Henry  VIII.  is  a 
proof  of  that  Play's  being  written  after  the  accefGon  of 
the  latter  of  thofe  two  Princes  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. Whatever  the  particular  times  of  his  writing 
were,  the  people  of  his  age,  .who  began  to  grow  won- 
derfully fond  of  divei  fions  of  this  kind,  could  not  but 
be  highly  pleasM  to  fee  a  Genius  arife  amongft  'em  of 
fo  pleafurable,  fo  rich  a  vein,  and  fo  plentifully  capable 

*f"  The  higheft  date  of  any  I  can  yet  find,  is  Romet  :?nd  Ju" 
Hct  in  1*97,  when  the  Author  was  3^  years  old  ;  and  Richard  xd9 
si'd  2  U  in  the  next  vcar,  viz,-,  the  341k  of  his  age. 
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of  furmming  their  favourite  entertainments.  Befides 
the  advantages  of  his  wit,  he  was  in  himfelf  a  good-na- 
tur'd  man,  of  great  fweetnefs  in  his  manners,  and  a  lnoft 
agreeable  companion  5  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  with 
fo  many  good  qualities  he  made  himfelf  acquainted: 
with  the  beft  converfations  of  thofe  times.  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  feveral  of  his  Plays  acted  before  he:% 
and  without  doubt  gave  him  many  gracious  marks  of 
her  favour  :  It  is  that  maiden  Princefs  plainly,  whom 
he  intends  by 

 A  fair  Veftal,  Throned  by  the  Weft. 

Midfummer  Night's  Dream. 

And  that  whole  paflage  is  a  compliment  very  properly 
brought  in,  and  very  handfomely  apply' d  to  her.  She 
was  fo  well  pleas'd  with  that  admirable  character  of 
Falftaff,  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  the  fourth,  that  fhe 
commanded  him  to  continue  it  for  one  Play  more,  and 
to  mew  him  in  love.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  occafion 
of  his  writing  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.  How 
well  me  was  obey'd,  the  play  it  felf  is  an  admirable 
proof.  Upon  this  occafion  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
ottferve,  that  this  part  of  Falftaff  is  faid  to  have  been 
written  originally  under  the  name  of  f  Oldcaftle  ;  fome 
of  that  family  being  then  remaining,  the  Queen  was 
pleas'd  to  command  him  to  alter  it  5  upon  which  he 
made  ufe  of  Falftaff.  The  prefent  offence  was  indeed 
avoided  5  but  I  don't  know  whether  the  Author  may  not 
have  been  fomewhat  to  blame  in  his  fecond  choice,  fince 
it  is  certain  that  Sir  John  Falftaff,  who  was  a  Knight  of 
the  garter,  and  a  Lieutenant-general,  was  a  name  of 
diftinguifh'd  merit  in  the  wars  in  France  in  Henry  the 
fifth's  and  Henry  the  fixth's  times.  What  grace  foever 
the  Queen  conferr'd  upon  him,  it  was  not  to  her  only  he 
ow'd  the  fortune  which  the  reputation  of  his  wit  made. 
He  had  the  honou/  to  meet,  with  many  great  and  uncom- 
mon mark^  of  favour  and  friendfliip  from  the  Earl  of 

f  Sec  the  Epilogue  to  Henry  4th. 

Southampton, 
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Southampton,  famous  in  the  hiftories  of  that  time  for 
his  friendmip  to  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  EJex,  It 
was  to  that  noble  Lord  that  he  dedicated  his  Poem  of 
Venus  and  Adonis.  There  is  one  inflance  fo  fingular  in 
the  magnificence  of  this  Patron  of  Sbakefpears,  that  if  I 
had  not  been  aflur'd  that  the  ftory  was  handed  down  by 
Sir  William  D"  Avenani ,  who  was  probably  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  affairs,  I  mould  not  have  ventur'd  to 
have  inferted,  that  my  Lord  Southampton  at  one  time 
gave  him  a  thoufand  pounds,  to  enable  him  to  go 
through  with  a  purchafe  which  he  heard  hs  had  a  mind 
to.  A  bounty  very  great,  and  very  rare  at  any  time, 
and  almoft  equal  to  that  profufe  generofity  the  pre- 
fent  age  has  fhewn  to  French  Dancers  and  Italian 
Singers. 

What  particular  habitude  or  friendfhips  he  contracted 
with  private  men,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn, 
more  than  that  every  one  who  had  a  true  tafte  of  me- 
rit, and  could  diftinguifh  men,  had  generally  a  juft  va- 
lue and  efteem  for  him.  His  exceeding  candor  and  good- 
nature mull  certainly  have  inclinM  all  the  gentler  part  of 
the  world  to  love  him,  as  the  power  of  his  wit  oblig'd 
the  men  of  the  mod  delicate  knowledge  and  polite  learn- 
ing to  admire  him. 

His  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jobnfon  began  with  a  re- 
markable piece  of  humanity  and  good-nature  ;  Mr.  John- 
fon,  v/ho  was  at  that  time  altogether  unknown  to  the 
world,  had  offer' d  one  of  his  Plays  to  the  Players,  in 
order  to  have  it  a&ed  ;  and  the  perfons  into  whofe  hands 
it  was  put,  after  having  turnM  it  carelefly  and  fupercili- 
oufly  over,  were  juft  upon  returning  it  to  him  with  an 
ill-natur'd  anfwer,  that  it  would  be  of  no  fervice  to  their 
Company  ;  when  Sbakefpear  luckily  caft  his  eye  upon  it, 
and  found  fomething  fo  well  in  it  as  to  engage  him  firft 
to  read  it  through,  anxd  afterwards  to  recommend  Mr. 
Johnfon  and  his  writings  to  the  publick.  Joknfon  was 
certainly  a  very  good  fcholar,  and  in  that  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  Sbakefpear ;  tho'  at  the  fame  time  I  believe  it 
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mufl  be  allow'd,  that  what  Nature  gave  the  latter,  was 
more  than  a  balance  for  what  Books  had  given  the  for- 
mer j  and  the  judgment  of  a  great  man  upon  this  occa- 
fion  was,  I  think,  very  juft  and  proper.  In  a  conver- 
fation  between  Sir  John  Suckling,  Sir  William  D  Avenant, 
Endymion  Porter,  My.  Hales  of  Eaton,  and  Ben  Johnfon  j 
Sir  John  Suckling,  who  was  a  profefs'd  admirer  of  Shake- 
fpear, had  undertaken  his  defence  againft  Ben  John/on 
with  fome  warmth  ;  Mr.  Hales,  who  had  fat  ilill  for 
fome  time,  told  'em,  That  if  Mr.  Shakefpear  had  not 
read  the  Ancients,  he  had  likewifc  not  fioln  any  thing  from 
*em  j  and  that  if  he  would  produce  any  one  Topic  finely 
treated  by  any  of  them,  he  would  undertake  to  fhew  fome- 
thing  upon  the  fame  fuljecl  at  leaft  as  well  written  by 
Shakefpear. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  fpent,  as  all  men  of 
good  fenfe  will  wifh  theirs  may  be,  in  eafe,  retirement, 
and  the  converfation  of  his  friends .  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  gather  an  eftate  equal  to  his  occafion,  and,  in 
that,  to  his  wifti ;  and  is  faid  to  have  fpent  fome  years 
before  his  death  at  his  native  Stratford.  His  pleafurable 
wit,  and  good-nature,  engag'd  him  in  the  acquaintance, 
and  entitled  him  to  the  friendfliip  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Amongfl:  them,  it  is  a  ftory  almoft 
flill  remember1  d  in  that  country,  that  he  had  a  particu- 
lar intimacy  with  Mr.  Combe,  an  old  gentleman  noted 
thereabouts  for  his  wealth  and  uftiry  :  It  happened,  that 
in  a  pleafant  converfation  amcngft  their  common  friends, 
Mr.  Combe  told  Shakefpear  in  a  laughing  manner,  that 
he  fancy'd  he  intended  to  write  his  Epitaph,  if  he  hap- 
pen'd  to  out-live  him  ;  and  fmce  he  could  not  know 
what  might  be  faid  of  him  when  he  was  dead,  he  de- 
fir'd  it  might  be  done  immediately  :  Upon  which  Shake- 
fpear gave  him  thefe  four  verfes. 

Ten  in  the  hundred  lyes  here  ingran^d, 

'lis  a  hundred  to  ten  bis  foul  is  not  favd; 

V 
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If  any  man  ask.  Who  lyes  in  this  tomb  ? 

Oh  1  bo  !  quoth  the  devil,  'tis  my  John-a-Combe* 

But  the  ftiarpnefs  of  the  Satire  is  faid  to  have  flung  the 
man  fo  feverely,  that  he  never  forgave  it. 

He  dy'd  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buryM 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel,  in  the  great  Church 
at  Stratford,  where  a  monument,  as  engrav'd  in  the 
plate,  is  placM  in  the  wall.  On  his  Grave-ftone  un- 
derneath is, 

Good  friend,  for  Jems'  fake,  forbear 

To  dig  the  dufi  inclofed  here, 

Blefi  be  the  man  that  /pares  thefe flones, 

And  curft  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 
He  had  three  daughters,  of  which  two  liv'd  to  be  mar- 
ry7d  5  fudith,  the  elder,  to  one  Mr.  Thomas  ^uincy,  by 
whom  me  had  three  Sons,  who  all  dy'd  without  chil- 
dren j  and  Sufannah,  who  was  his  favourite,  to  Dr. 
john  Hall,  2l  phyfician  of  good  reputation  in  that 
country.  She  left  one  child  only,  a  daughter,  who  was 
marryM  firft  to  Thomas  Nap,  Efq  5  and  afterwards  to 
Sir  John  Bernard  of  Abbington,  but  dy'd  likewife  with- 
out nTue. 

This  is  what  I  could  learn  of  any  note,  either  relat- 
ing to  himfelf  or  family  :  The  character  of  the  man  is 
beft  feen  in  his  writings.  But  fince  Ben  John/on  has  made 
a  fort  of  an  effay  towards  it  in  his  Difcoveries,  I  will  give 
it  in  his  words. 

ee  I  remember  the  Players  have  often  mentioned  it  as 
<c  an  honour  to  Shake/pear,  that  in  writing  (whatfoever 
i(  he  penn'd)  he  never  blotted  out  a  line.  My  anfwer 
<e  hath  been,  Would  he  had  blotted  a  thoufand  I  which 
*c  they  thought  a  malevolent  fpeech.  I  had  not  told 
£i  pofterity  this,  but  for  their  ignorance,  who  chofe  that 
"  circurnftance  to  commend  their  friend  by,  where- 
€C  in  he   moft  faulted  :    and  to  juflify  mine  own 

candor,  (for  I  lov'd  the  man,  and  do  honour  his 

memoryj, 
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€C  memory,  on  this  fide  idolatry,  as  much  as  any.)  He 
*s  was,  indeed,  honefb,  and  of  an  open  and  free  na-« 
€(  nature,  had  an  excellent  fancy,  brave  notions,  and 
•*  gentle  expreffions  j  wherein  he  flow'd  with  that  fa- 
4C  cility,  that  fometimes  it  was  necetfary  he  mould  be 
"  ftopp'd  :  Sujflaminandus  eraty  as  Augufius  faid  of  Ha- 
"  terii.s*  His  wit  was  in  his  own  power,  would  the 
tc  rule  of  it  had  been  fo  too.  Many  times  he  fell  into 
*'  thofe  things  which  could  not  efcape  laughter  5  as 
"  when  he  faid  in  the  perfon  of  Caffar,  one  fpeaking  ta 
"  him, 

iC  Caefar  thou  daft  me  wrong. 
*c  He  reply1  d  : 

€t  Caefar  did  never  wrong,  but  ivitbjuft  caufe* 

u  and  fuch  like,  which  were  ridiculous.  But  he  re- 
m  deem'd  his  vices  with  his  virtues:  The-e  was  ever 
4<  more  in  him  to  be  prais'd  than  to  be  pardon'd. 

As  for  the  parTage  which  he  mentions  out  of  Shake* 
fpeary  there  is  fomewhat  like  it  in  Julius  Cafar,  but 
without  the  abfurdity  j  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  it  in 
any  edition  that  I  have  feen,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Johnfon, 
Betides  his  plays  in  this  edition,  there  are  two  or  three 
afcrib'd  to  him  by  Mr.  Langbain,  which  I  have  never 
feen,  and  know  nothing  of.  He  writ  likewife  Venus 
and  Adonis,  and  Taryuin  and  Lucrcce,  in  ftanza's,  which 
liave  been  printed  in  a  late  collection  of  Poems.  As  to 
the  character  given  of  him  by  Ben  John/on,  there  is  a 
good  deal  true  in  it :  But  I  believe  it  may  be  as  well 
cxprefs  d  by  what  Horace  fays  of  the  firll  Romans,  who 
wrote  Tragedy  upon  the  Greek  models,  (or  indeed  tranf- 
lated  'em)  in  his  epiille  lo  Augujlus* 


Vol.  I. 


Natural 
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«. — -  Hatura  fublimis  acer, 

Nam  fpirat  Tragi  cum  fat  is  &  f elicit  er  Audet9 

Sed  turpem  futat  in  Chdrtis  metuitque  Liturant* 

As  I  have  not  propos'd  to  my  felf  to  enter  into  a  large 
and  compleat  collection  upon  SbakefpeaSs  works,  fo  I 
will  only  take  the  liberty,  with  all  due  fubmiflion  to  the 
judgments  of  others,  to  obferve  fome  of  thofe  things  I 
have  been  pleas'd  with  in  looking  him  over. 

Kis  Plays  are  commonly  to  be  diftinguifh'd  only  into 
Comedies  and  Tragedies.  Thofe  which  are  called  Hi- 
ftories,  and  even  fome  of  his  Comedies,  are  really  Tra- 
gedies, with  a  run  or  mixture  of  Comedy  amongft  'em. 
That  way  of  Tragi-comedy  was  the  common  miftake 
of  that  age,  and  is  indeed  become  fo  agreeable  to  the 
EngUJb  tafte,  that  tho'  the  feverer  Critics  among  us 
cannot  bear  it,  yet  the  generality  of  our  audiences  feem 
to  be  better  pleas'd  with  it  than  with  an  exact  Tragedy. 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  and 
the  Taming  of  the  Sbreiv#  are  all  pure  Comedy  ;  the  reft, 
however  they  are  call'd,  have  fomething  of  both  kinds. 
'Tis  not  very  eafy  to  determine  which  way  of  writing 
he  was  moft  excellent  in.  There  is  certainly  a  great 
deal  of  entertainment  in  his  comical  hiimours  ;  and  tho* 
they  did  not  then  ftrike  at  all  ranks  of  people,  as  the 
Satire  of  the  prefent  age  has  taken  the  liberty  to  do, 
yet  there  is  a  pleafing  and  a  well-diftinguim'd  variety 
in  thofe  characters  which  he  thought  fit  to  meddle 
with.  Talftaff  is  allow' d  by  every  body  to  be  a  ma- 
iler-piece j  the  Character  is  always  well-fuftain'd,  tho* 
drawn  out  into  the  length  of  three  Plays ;  and  even 
the  account  of  his  death,  given  by  his  old  landlady 
Mrs.  Quickly,  in  the  firft  act  of  Henry  V.  tho'  it  be  ex- 
tremely natural,  is  yet  as  diverting  as  any  part  of  hi$. 
life.  If  there  be  any  fault  in  the  draught  he  has  made 
of  this  lewd  ©Id  fellow,  it  is,  that  tho'  he  has  made 
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him  a  thief,  lying,  cowardly,  vain-glorious,  and  in 
fliort  every  way  vicious,  yet  he  has  given  him  fo  much 
wit  as  to  make  him  almoft  too  agreeable  j  and  I  don*t 
know  whether  fome  people  have  not,  in  remembrance  of 
the  diverfion  he  had  formerly  afforded  'em,  been  forry  to 
fee  his  friend  Hal  ufe  him  fo  fcurvily,  when  he  comes 
to  the  crown  in  the  end  of  the  fecond  part  of  Henry  the 
fourth.  Amongft  other  extravagancies,  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windfor,  he  has  made  him  a  Deer-ftealer,  that 
he  might  at  the  fame  time  remember  his  Warwick/hire 
profecutor,  under  the  name  of  Juftice  Shallow ;  he  has 
given  him  very  near  the  fame  coat  of  Arms  which  Dug* 
dale,  in  his  antiquities  of  that  county,  defcribes  for  a  fa- 
mily there,  and  makes  the  Weljh  parfon  defcant  very  plea- 
fantly  upon  'em.  That  whole  Play  is  admirable  5  the 
humours  are  various  and  well  opposM  ;  the  main  de-> 
fign,  which  is  to  cure  Ford  of  his  unreafonable  jealoufy, 
is  extremely  well  conducted.  In  Twelfth-Night  there 
is  fomething  Angularly  ridiculous  and  pleafant  in  the 
fantaftical  fteward  Mafoolio.  The  parafite  and  the  vain- 
glorious in  Parolles,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  well,  is  as 
good  as  any  thing  of  that  kind  in  P  taut  us  or  Terence, 
Petruchio,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  is  an  uncommon 
piece  of  humour.  The  converfation  of  Benedick  and 
Beatrice,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  of  Rofalind 
in  As  you  like  it,  have  much  wit  and  fprightlinefs  all  a* 
long.  His  clowns,  without  which  character  there  was 
hardly  any  Play  -writ  in  that  time,  are  all  very  entertain- 
ing :  And,  I  believe,  Therfites  in  Troilus  and  Creffda,  and 
Apemantus  in  Timon,  will  be  allow'd  to  be  matter-pieces 
of  ill-nature,  and  fatyrical  marling.  To  thefe  I  might 
add,  that  incomparable  character  of  Shyleck  the  Jew, 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  but  tho'  we  have  feen  that 
play  receiv'd  and  acted  as  a  Comedy,  and  the  part  of 
the  Jew  perform'd  by  an  excellent  Comedian,  yet  I 
cannot  but  think  it  was  defigned  tragically  by  the  Au- 
thor, There  appears  in  it  fuch  a  deadly  fpirit  of  re- 
c  z  venge, 
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"venge,  fuch  a  favage  fiercenefs  and  fellnefs  and  fuch  a 
bloody  defignation  of  cruelty  and  mifchief,  as  cannot  agree 
either  with  the  ftyle  or  characters  of  Comedy.  The  Play 
it  felf  take  it  altogether,  feems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  fmiuYd  of  any  of  Shake/pear  $.  The  tale  indeed, 
in  that  part  relating  to  the  cafkets,  and  the  extravagant 
and  unufual  kind  of  bond  given  by  Antonio,  is  too  much 
remov'd  from  the  rules  oi  probability :  But  taking  the  lacl: 
for  granted,  we  mi4  allow  it  to  be  very  beautifully  writ- 
ten. There  is  fomethlng  in  the  friendihip  of  Antonio  to 
Bafjanio  very  great,  generous  and  tender.  The  whole 
fourth  AcT:  (fuppofing,  as  I  faid,  the  facl:  to  be  probable) 
is  extremely  fine.  But  there  are  two  paifages  that  de- 
ferve  a  particular  notice.  The  firft  is,  what  Portia  fays 
in  praife  of  mercy,  and  the  other  on  the  power  of  rau- 
fick.  The  melancholy  of  Jagues,  in  As  you  like  it',  is  as 
lingular  and  odd  as  it  is  diverting.  And  if,  what  tioract  fuys. 

Difficile  eft  proprie  communia  dice re t 

'twill  be  a  hard  tafk  for  any  one  to  go  beyond  him  in 
the  defcription  of  the  feveral  degrees  and  ages  of  man'* 
life,  tho'  the  thought  be  old  and  common  enough. 

 All  the  world  is  a  Stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  meerly  Players  j 
They  have  their  Exits  and  their  Entrances^ 
And  ene  man  in  his  time  plays  many  Parts, 
His  acls  beeng  fcven  ages,    Firft  the  Infant 
Mewling,  and  puking  in  the  nurfe 's  arms  : 
And  then  the  whining  School-boy  with  his  fatcbd9 
And Jljining  morning-face,  creeping  like  jr. ail 
Unwillingly  to  fchooL    And  1 1 1  %  tk  '  L  ver 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ha  lad 
Made  to  his  Mi/lrefs'  eye-brow,    Then  a  fcldier 
Full  of  Jlrange  oaths,  and  bearded  lik$  the  Pard, 
Jealous  in  honour,  fudden  and  quick  in  quarrel^. 

a  Seeking 
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Seeking  the  bubble  Reputation^ 

Eifn  in  the  cannon  s  mouth.    And  then  the  Juftice 

In  fair  round  belly ,  with  good  capon  find, 

With  eyes  fevere,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 

Full  of  wife  Jaws  and  modern  infances  ; 

And  fo  he  plays  his  part.    The  fixth  age  jhiftt 

Into  the  lean  and fipperd  "Pantaloon, 

With  fpetlacles  on  nofey  and  pouch  on  fide  ; 

His  youthful  ho fe,  well  favd,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  Jkrunk  Jbanks  ;  and  his  big  manly  voice3 

Turning  again  toward  childifl?  treble,  pipes 

And  whifiles  in  his  found.    Lafl  Scene  of  all, 

Thai  ends  this  Jl range  eventful  Hiftory, 

Is  fecond  childijhnefs  and  meer  oblivion, 

Sans  teeth,  fans  eyes,  fans  tafle,  fans  ev  fy  thing. 

Vol.  III.  p.  33. 

His  Images  are  indeed  every  where  fo  lively,  that  the 
thing  he  would  reprefent  ftands  full  before  you,  and 
you  poflefs  every  part  of  it.  1  will  venture  to  point  out 
one  more,  which  is,  I  think,  as  ftrong  and  as  uncom- 
mon as  any  thing  I  ever  faw  ;  'tis  an  image  of  Patience, 
Speaking  of  a  maid  in  love,  he  fays, 

- —  She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  Vth*  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damajk  cheek  :  She  pin  d  in  thought, 
And  fat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  Grief. 

What  an  Image  is  here  given  !  and  what  a  tafk  would 
it  have  been  for  the  greateft  matters  of  Greece  and  Rome 
to  have  exprefsM  the  paffions  defignM  by  this  (ketch  of 
Statuary  \  The  ftyle  of  his  comedy  is,  in  general,  natural 
to  the  characters,  and  eafy  in  it  felf  j  and  the  wit  mod 
commonly  fprightly  and  pleafing,  except  in  thofe  places 
where  he  runs  into  dogrel  rhymes,  as  in  The  Comedy 
c  3  ef 
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cf  Errors,  and  fome  other  plays.    As  for  his 
fbmetimes,  and  playing  upon  words,  it  was  the  :: 
mon  vice  of  the  age  he  liv'd  in  :    And  if  v.  ;.  find  it 
in  the  pulpit,  made  life  of  as  an  ornament  tc  u/z 
Sermons  of  fome  of  the  graveft   Divines  of  t: 
times  ;  perhaps  it  may  not  be  thought  too  light  for 
the  Stage. 

But  certainly  the  greatnefs  of  this  Author's  genius 
do's  no  where  ib  much  appear,  as  where  he  gives  his 
imagination  an  entire  loofe,  and  raifes  his  fancy  to  a  flight 
above  mankind  and  the  limits  of  the  vifible  world.  Such 
are  his  attempts  in  The  Tempefl,  Midfutnmer  Night  s  Dream, 
Macbeth,  and  Hamlet.  Of  thefe,  The  Tempefl,  however 
it  comes  to  be  plac'd  the  firft  by  the  Publilhers  of  his  works, 
can  never  have  been  the  firfl  written  by  him :  It  feems  to 
me  as  perfeft  in  its  kind,  as  almoft  any  thing  we  have  o£ 
his.  One  may  obferve,  that  the  Unities  are  kept  hjre, 
with  an  exaSnefs  uncommon  to  the  liberties  of  his  writ- 
ing :  tho'  that  was  what,  I  fuppofe,  he  valu'd  himfelf 
leaft  upon,  rlnce  his  excellencies  were  all  of  another  fcind, 
X  am  very  fenfible  that  he  do's,  in  this  play,  depart  too 
much  from  that  likenefs  to  truth  which  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferv'd  in  thefe  fort  of  writings  ;  yet  he  do's  it  fo  very 
finely,  that  one  is  eafily  drawn  in  to  have  more  faith  for 
his  fake,  than  reafon  does  well  allow  of.  His  Magick  has 
fomething  in  it  very  folemn  and  very  poetical :  And  that 
extravagant  character  of  Caliban  is  mighty  well  fuftain'd, 
fhews  a  wonderful  invention  in  the  Author,  who  could 
ftrike  out  fuch  a  particular  wild  image,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  fineft  and  moft  uncommon  Grotefques  that 
was  ever  feen.  The  obferyat;ion,  which  I  have  been  in- 
form'd  f  three  very  great  linenfconcur'd  in  making'  upon 
this  part,  was  extremely  jurl:  5  That  Shakefpear  had  not 
only  found  out  a  new  Char  after  in  his  Caliban,  hut  had  alfi 
devised  and  adapted  a  new  manner  of  Language  for  that 
Character* 
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xr  is  the  fame  magick  that  raifes  the  Fairies  in  Mid' 
f*'mmer-Nigbtys  Dream,  the  Witches  in  Macbeth,  and 
the  Ghoft  in  Hamlet y  with  thoughts  and  language  fo 
proper  to  the  parts  they  fuftain,  and  fo  peculiar  to  the 
'talent  of  this  Writer.    But  of  the  two  ]aft  of  thefe  Plays 
S-lhal^have  occafion  to  take  notice,  among  the  Trage- 
dies of  Mr.  Shakefpear.    If  one  undertook  to  examine 
the  greateft  part  of  thefe  by  thofe  rules  which  are  efla- 
d  b)   irifiotie,  and  taken  from  the  model  of  the 
Grecian  Stag*,  it  would  be  no  very  hard  talk  to  find 
a?  great  many  faults:   But  as  Shakefpear  liv°d  under  a 
kind  of  mere  light  of  nature,   and  had  never  been 
madf  acquainted  with  the  regularity  of  thofe  written 
f     epts,  fo  it  would  be  hard  to  judge  him  by  a  law 
fee  knew  nothing  of.    We  are  to  confider  him  as  a  man 
tftat  iiv1d  in  a  ftate  of  almoft  univerfal  licenfe  and 
ignorance  s  there  was  no  eiiablifh'd  judge,  but  every 
one  took  the  liberty  to  write  according  to  the  dictates 
cf  his  own  fancy.    When  one  confiders,  that  there  is 
not  one  play  before  him  of  a  reputation  good  enough  to 
•  entitle  it  to  an  appearance  on  the  prefent  Stage,  it  can- 
net  but  be  a  matter  of  great  wonder  that  he  mould  ad- 
vance dramatick  Poetry  fo  far  as  he  did.    The  Fable  is 
wtfrat  is  generally  placM  the  firft,  among  thofe  that  are 
reckon* d  the  constituent  parts  of  aTragick  orHeroickPoem; 
not,    perhaps,  as  it  is  the  moft  difficult  or  beautiful, 
but  as  it  is  the  firft  properly  to  be  thought  of  in  the  con- 
trivance and  courfe  of  the  whole  ;  and  with  the  Fable 
tntghf  to  Be  confiderM,  the  fit  Difpofition,  Order  and 
Conduct  of  its  feveral  parts.    As  it  is  not  in  this  pro- 
vince of  the  Drama  that  the  ftrength  and  mattery  of 
Shakefpear  lay,  fo  I  (hall  not  undertake  the  tedious  and 
Hl-natur'd  troubje  to  point  out  the  feveral  faults  he  was 
guilty  of  in  it.    His  Tales  were  feldom  invented,  but  ra- 
ther taken  either  from  true  Hiftory,  or  Novels  and  Ro- 
mances :  And  he  commonly  made  ufe  of  'cm  in  that 
fttfau  wjth  thofe  incidents,  and  that  extent  of  time  in 
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which  be  found  *em  in  the«Authors  from  whence  he  bor- 
row7 d  them.  Almoft  all  his  hiftorical  Plays  compreliend  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  very  different  and  diftincl: 
places  :  And  in  his  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  the  Scene  tra- 
vels over  the  greateft  part  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But 
in  recompence  for  his  carelefsnefs  in  this  point,  when 
he  comes  to  another  part  of  the  Drama,  The  Manners  of 
his  Cbaraclers,  in  aEling  or  /peaking  what  is  proper  for 
them,  and  ft  to  be  fecivn  by  the  Poet,  he  may  be  gene- 
rally juftifyM,  and  in  very  many  places  greatly  com- 
mended. For  thofe  Plays  which  he  has  taken  from  the 
Englijh  or  Roman  hiflory,  let  any  man  compare  'em, 
and  he  will  find  the  character  as  exact  in  the  Poet  as 
the  Hiftorian.  Ee  feems  indeed  fo  far  from  propofing 
to  himfelf  any  one  action  for  a  Subject,  that  the  Title 
very  often  tells  you,  -  'tis  The  Life  of  King  John, 
King  Richard,  &V.  What  can  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  idea  our  hifiorians  give  of  Henry  the  fixth,  than 
the  picture  Shake/pear  has  drawn  of  him  !  His  Man- 
ners are  every  where  exactly  the  fame  with  his  ftory  ; 
one  finds  him  ftill  defcrib'd  with  fimplicity,  pafiive 
fanctity,  want  of  courage,  weaknefs  of  mind,  and 
eafie  fubmimon  to  the  governance  of  an  imperious  Wife, 
or  prevailing  Faction  :  Tho'  at  the  fame  time  the  Poet 
does  juftice  to  his  good  qualities,  and  moves  the  pity 
cf  his  audience  for  him,  by  (hewing  him  pious,  difin- 
terefted,  a  contemner  of  the  things  of  this  world,  and 
wholly  refign'd  to  the  fevereft  difpenfations  of  God's 
providence.  There  is  a  mort  Scene  in  the  fecond  part 
of  Henry  VI.  which  I  cannot  but  think  admirable  in  its 
kind.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  had  murder'd  the  Duke 
of  Glouceftcr,  is  fhewn  in  the  laft  agonies  on  his  death- 
bed, with  the  good  King  praying  over  him.  There  is 
fo  much  terror  in  one,  fo  much  tendemefs  and  mov- 
ing piety  in  the  other,  as  muft  touch  any  one  who  is 
capable  either  of  fear  or  pity.  In  his  Henry  VIII.  that 
Prince  is  drawn  wiih  that  greatnefs  of  mirid,  and  all 

thofe 
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thofe  good  qualities  which  which  are  attributed  to  him 
m  any  account  of  his  reign.   If  his  faults  are  not  (hewn 
in  an  equal  degree,  and  the  (hades  in  this  picture  do 
not  bear  a  juft  proportion  to  the  lights,  it  is  not  that 
the  Artift  wanted  either  colours  or  Ikill  in  the  difpofition. 
©f  'em  5  but  the  truth,  I  believe,  might  be,  that  he  for- 
bore doing  it  out  of  regard  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  fince  it 
could  have  been  no  very  great  refpect  to  the  memory  of 
his  Miftrefs,  to  have  exposM  fome  certain  parts  of  her 
fether's  life  upon  the  ftage.    He  has  dealt  much  more 
foeely  with  the  Minifter  of  that  great  King,  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  was  ever  more  juftly  written,  than  the 
character  of  Cardinal  Woljey.   He  has  (hewn  him  info- 
lent  in  his  profperity ;  and  yet,  by  a  wonderful  addrefs, 
he  makes  his  fall  and  ruin  the  fubject  of  general  com- 
panion. The  whole  man,  with  his  vices  and  virtues,  is 
finely  and  exactly  defcrib'd  in  the  fecond  fcene  of  the 
fourth  act.    The  diftrefTes  likewife  of  Queen  Catharine, 
in  this  Play,  are  very  movingly  touch'd  ;   and  tho'  the 
art  of  the  Poet  has  fcreen'd  King  Henry  from  any  grofs 
imputation  of  injuflic?   yet  one  is  inclin'd  to  wiih,  the 
Queen  had  met  with  a  fortune  more  worthy  of  her  birth 
and  virtue.  Nor  are  the  Manners  proper  to  the  perfons 
represented,  lefs  jufily  obferv'd,  in  thofe  characters  taken 
from  the  Roman  Hiftory  ;  and  of  this,  the  fiercene.s  and 
impatience  of  Ccriolanus,  his  courage  and  difdain  of  the 
commoi<  people,  the  virtue  and  plviofophical  temper  of 
Brutus y  a '\d  the  irregular  greatnefs  of  mind  in  M.  An- 
tony,  are  beautiful  proofs.    For  the  two  lad  efpecially, 
you  find  'cm  exactly  as  they  are  defcrib'd  by  P/u:arcb,. 
from  v/ horn  certainly  Shakefpear  copy'd  *em.  Ke  has  in- 
deed folic  wM  his  original  pretty  clofe,  and  taken  in  feve- 
tal  tittle  incidents  that  might  have  been  fpar'd  in  a  Play. 
But,  3s  )  hinted  before,  his  defign  feems  moft  commonly 
rather  to  defcribe  thofe  great  men  in  the  feveral  fortunes 
and  accidents  of  their  lives,  than  to  take  any  fingle  great 
action,  and  form  his  work  fimply  upon  that.  How- 
ever, 
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ever,  there  are  fome  of  his  pieces,  where  the  Fable  fs 
founded  upon  one  action  only.  Such  are  more  efpecially, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  and  Othello:  The  defign  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  is  plainly  the  puniftiment  of  their 
two  families,  for  the  unreafonable  feuds  and  animofities 
that  had  been  fo  long  kept  up  between  'em,  and  occa- 
fion'd  the  effufion  of  fo  much  blood.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  this  ftory,  he  has  mewn  fomething  wonderfully 
tender  and  pafiionatein  the  love-part,  and  very  pitiful  in 
the  diftrefs.  Hamlet  is  founded  on  much  the  fame  Tale 
with  the  EleElra  of  Sophocles,  In  each  of  'em  a  young 
Prince  is  engaged  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  their 
mothers  are  equally  guilty,  are  both  concern'd  in  the  mur- 
der of  their  hufbands,  and  are  afterwards  married  to  the 
murderers.  There  is  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Greek  Tra- 
gedy, fomething  very  moving  in  the  grief  of  Eleclra  $  but 
as  Mr.  Z)'  Acier  has  obferv'd,  there  is  fomething  very 
unnatural  and  mocking  in  the  Manners  he  has  given 
that  Princefs  and  Oreftes  in  the  latter  part.  Oreftes  em- 
brues  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  own  mother ;  and 
that  barbarous  action  is  perform'd,  tho'  not  imme- 
diately upon  the  ftage,  yet  fo  near,  that  the  audience 
hear  Clytemneftra  crying  out  to  JEgyfthus  for  help,  and 
to  her  fon  for  mercy  :  While  Eleclra,  her  daughter, 
and  a  Princefs  (  both  of  them  characters  that  ought  to 
have  appear'd  with  more  decency )  ftands  upon  the 
ftage  and  encourages  her  brother  in  the  Parricide.  What 
horror  does  this  not  raife  \  Clytemneftra  was  a  wicked 
woman,  and  had  deferv'd  to  die  5  nay,  in  the  truth 
of  the  ftory,  me  was  kill'd  by  her  own  fon ;  but  to 
reprefent  an  action  of  this  kind  on  the  ftage,  is  cer- 
tainly an  offence  againft  thofe  rules  of  manners  proper 
to  the  perfons,  that  ought  to  be  obferv'd  there.  On  the 
contrary,  let  us  only  look  a  little  on  the  conduct  of  Shake- 
fpear.  Hamlet  is  reprefented  with  the  fame  piety  towards 
his  father,  and  refolution  to  revenge  his  death,  as  Oref- 
tes 3  he  has  the  fame  abhorrence  for  his  mother's  guilt, 

which, 
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which,  to  provoke  him  the  more,  is  heighten'd  by  in- 
«eft  5  But  'tis  with  wonderful  art  and  juftnefs  of  judg- 
ment, that  the  Poet  reftrains  him  from  doing  violence 
to  his  mother.  To  prevent  any  thing  of  that  kind, 
he  makes  his  father's  Ghoft  forbid  that  part  of  his  ven- 
geance. 

But  hoivfiever  thou  purfujl  this  Act, 
'Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  foul  contrive 
Agaivft  thy  mother  ought ;  leave  her  to  beavn, 
And  to  thofe  thorns  that  in  her  bofom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  fiing  her. 

This  is  to  diftinguiih  rightly  between  Horror  and  Ter- 
ror, The  latter  is  a  proper  paflion  of  Tragedy,  but  the 
former  ought  always  to  be  carefully  avoided.  And  cer- 
tainly no  dramatick  Writer  ever  fucceeded  better  in 
raiting  Terror  in  the  minds  of  an  audience  than  Shake- 
/pear  has  done.  The  whole  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  but 
more  efpccially  the  fcene  where  the  King  is  murder'd, 
in  the  fecond  a£t,  as  well  as  this  Play,  is  a  noble  proof  . 
of  that  manly  fpirit  with  which  he  writ  \  and  botrr 
ihew  how  powerful  he  was,  in  giving  the  ftrongeft 
motions  to  our  fouls  that  they  are  capable  of.  I  cannot 
leave  Hamlet,  without  taking  notice  of  the  advantage 
with  which  we  have  feen  this  Mafter-piece  of  Shakefpear 
diftinguim  itfelf  upon  the  ftage,  by  Mr.  Betterton's  fine 
performance  of  that  part.  A  man,  who  though  he  had 
no  other  good  qualities,  as  he  has  a  great  many,  muft 
have  made  his  way  into  the  efteem  of  all  men  of  let- 
ters, by  this  only  excellency.  No  man  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  Shakefpear 's  manner  of  exprefiion,  and 
indeed  he  has  ftudy'd  him  fo  well,  and  is  fo  much  a  ma-  m 
fter  of  him,  that  whatever  part  of  his  he  performs,  he 
dees  it  as  if  it  had  been  written  on  purpofe  for  him,  and 
that  the  Author  had  exactly  concciv'd  it  as  he  plays  it.  I 
muft  own  a  particular  obligation  to  him,  for  the  moit 

eonuderable 
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confiderable  part  of  the  paflages  relating  to  this  life, 
which  I  have  here  tranfmitted  to  the  publick  5  his  ve- 
neration for  the  memory  of  Shake/pear  having  engaged 
him  to  make  a  journey  into  Warivickjbirey  on  purpofe 
to  gather  up  what  remains  he  could,  of  a  name  far 
wtoh  he  had  fo  great  a  veneration. 


TJ)e  following  Inftntment  was  tranfmitted  to 
us  by  John  Anftis,  Efq\  Garter  King  at 
Arms:  It  is  marked,  G.  13.  p.  349. 

[There  is  alfo  a  Manuscript  in  the  Herald's  Office,  marked 
W.  2.  p.  276  j  uohere  notice  is  taken  of  this  Coat,  and 
\  that  the  I*  erf  on  to  whom  it  luas  granted,  had  born  Magi- 
firacy  at  Stratford  upon  Avon] 

HP  O  all  and  Angular  Noble  and  Gentlemenf  all  the 
X    Eftates  and  Degrees,  bearing  Arms,  to  whom  thefe 
Presents  (hall  come :  William  Dcthicky  Garter  Principal 
King  of  Anns  of  England,   and  William  Camden,  alias 
Clarenciculx,  King  of  Arms  for  the  South,  Eaft,  and 
Weil  Parts  of  this  Realm,  fend  Greetings.   Know  ye, 
that  in  all  Nations  and  Kingdoms  the  Record  and  Re- 
membrance of  the  valiant  Facts  and  virtuous  Difpofitions 
of  worthy  Men  have  been  made  known  and  divulged  by- 
certain  Shields  of  Arms  and  Tokens  of  Chivalrie  j  the 
Grant  or  Testimony  whereof  appertained  unto  us,  bf 
virtue  of  our  omces  from  the  Queen's  molt  Excellent  Ma- 
jefty,  and  her  H'.ghnefs's  mofl  noble  and  victorious  Pro- 
genitors :  Wherefore  being  follicited,   and  by  credible 
Report  informed,  that  John  Shakcfpere,  now  of  Stratford 
upon   Avon,  in  the  County  of  Warwick,  Gentleman, 
whofe  Great  Grandfather  fpr  his  faithful  and  approved 
Service  to  the  late  moft  prudent  Prince,  King  Henry  VII. 
of  famous  Memory,  was  advanced  and  rewarded  with 
Lands  and  Tenements,  given  to  him  in  thofe  Parts  oC 
Warivickfiir:,  where  they  have  continued  by  fome  De- 
scents in  good  Reputation  and  Credit;  And  for  that  the 
faid  John  Sbahfpere  having  married  the  Daughter  and 
one  of  the  Heirs  of  Rehcrt  Ardcn  of  Wellingcote  in  the 
laid  County,  and  alfo  produced  this  his  ancient  Coat  of 
Arms,  heretofore  amgned  to  him  whiift  he  was  her 
•  Majefty's  Officer  and  Bailiff  of  that  Town.    In  confide- 
Vol,  I.  d  ratiop. 


ration  of  the  Premlfes,  and  for  the  Encouragement  of  his 
Pofterity,  unto  whom  fuch  Blazon  of  Arms  and  Achieve- 
ments of  Inheritance  from  their  faid  Mother,  by  the  , 
ancient  Cuftom  and  Laws  of  Arms,  may  lawfully  de- 
jcend :  We  the  faid  Garter  and  Clarenchulx  have  afligned, 
granted,  and  confirmed,  and  by  thefe  Prefents  exempli- 
fied unto  the  faid  John  Sbakefpere,  and  to  his  Pofterity, 
that  Shield  and  Coat  of  Arms,  viz.    In  a  Field  of  Gold 
upon  a  Bend  Sables  a  Spear  of  the  firfi,  the  point  upward, 
headed,  Argent ;  and  for  his  Creft  or  Cognifance,  A  Falcon, 
Cr,  with  hi:  Wings  displayed,  fianding  on  a  Wreathe  of 
Bis  Colours,  fupporting  a  Spear  armed  headed,  or  fteelcd 
Silver,  fixed  upon  an  Helmet  with  Mantlets  and  Tafiels,, 
as  more  plainly  may  appear  depicted  in  this  Margent ; 
And  we  have  likewife  impaled  the  fame  with  the  ancient 
Arms  of  the  faid  Arden  of  Wellingcote  ;  fignifying  there- 
by, that  it  may  and  mall  be  lawful  for  the  faid  John 
Sbakefpere,  Gent,  to  bear  and  ufe  the  fame  Shield  of 
Arms,  fingle  or  impaled,  as  aforefaid,  during  his  natural 
Life;  and  that  it  Ihall  be  lawful  for  his  Children,  IfTue, 
and  Pofterity,  lawfully  begotten,  to  bear,    ufe,  and 
quarter,and  mew  forth  the  fame, with  their  due  Differences, 
in  all  lawful  warlike  Feats  and  civil  Ufe  or  Exercifes, 
according  to  the  Laws  of  Arms,  and  Cuftom  that  to 
Gentlemen  belongeth,  without  Let  or  Interruption  of 
any  Perfon  or  Perfons,  for  ufe  or  bearing  the  fame.  In 
Witnefs  and  Teftimony  whereof  we  have  fubferibed  our 
Names,  and  faftned  the  Seals  of  our  Offices.    Given  at 
*he  Office  of  Arms,  London,  the       Day  of 
in  the  Forty  Second  Year  of  the  Reign  of  our  mcft  Gra- 
cious Sovereign  Lady  Elizabeth,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
Queen  of  England,  France  and  Ireland^  Defender  of  the 
Faiths  ©V,  2599, 


TO  THIS 


Memory  of  my  beloved  the  Author* 
Mr.  William  Shake  spear  j 

And  what  he  ha^th  left  us. 

TO  draw  no  envy  (Snakefpear)  on  thy  Name* 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  Book,  and  Fame  i 
While  I  confefs  thy  writings  to  be  fuch, 
As  neither  Mail,  nor  Mufe  can  praife  too  much. 
"*Tis  true,  and  all  mens  fuffrage.    But  thefe  wayei 
Were  not  the  paths  1  meant  unto  thy  praife  : 
For  feelieft  Ignorance  on  thefe  may  light, 
Which,  when  it  founds  at  heft,  but  ecchoes  right  3 
Or  blind  Affection,  which  doth  neer  advance 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgeth  all  by  chance  j 
Or  crafty  Malice  might  pretend  this  praife, 
And  think  to  ruine,  where  it  feem'd  to  raife. 
Thefe  are,  as  fonie  infamous  Baud,  or  Whore, 
Should  praife  a  Matron.    What  could  hurt  her  more  f 
But  thou  art  proof  againfi  them,  and  indeed 
Above  tb*  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
1  therefore  will  begin.    Soul  of  the  Age  ! 
The  applaufe  !  delight  !  the  wonder  of  our  Stage  1 
My  Shakefpear  rife  $  J  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenfer,  or  bid  Beaumont  lye 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room  : 
Thou  art  a  Monument  without  a  Tomb, 
And  art  alive  flill,  while  thy  Book  doth  live. 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praife  to  give. 
That  I  not  mix  thee  fo,  my  brain  excufesj 
J  mean  with  great,  but  difptDportion%d  Mufes : 


Tor  if  I  thought  my  judgment  zuere  of  years, 

J  Jhould  commit  thee  furely  with  thy  Peers, 

And  tell  how  far  thou  didjt  our  Lily  out-Jhine, 

Or  /porting  Kid,  or  Marlow's  mighty  Line. 

And  though  thou  hadft  fmall  Latin  and  lefs  Cjeek, 

From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  would  not  feek 

For  names  j  but  call  forth  thundering  ^Efchylus, 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 

Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead, 

To  live  again,  to  hear  thy  Buikin  tread, 

And  jhake  a  Stage :  Or,  when  thy  Socks  were  on, 

Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparifon 

Of  all,  that  infolent  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome 

Sent  forth,  §r  fince  did  from  their  apes  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  haft  one  to  fbow, 

To  whom  all  Scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

lie  was  not  of  an  age,  hut  for  all  time  ! 

And  all  the  Mufes,  fill  were  in  their  prime, 

When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm  ! 

Nature  her  felf  was  proud  of  his  defignes, 

And  py*d  to  wear  the  drejfing  of  his  Lines  ! 

Which  were  fo  richly  fpun,  and  woven  fo  ft, 

As,  fince,  fhe  will  vouch fafe  no  other  wit. 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Ariftophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  plea  ft  5 

But  antiquated,  and  deferted  lye, 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 

Tet  mufi  I  not  give  Nature  all:  Thy  Art, 

My  gentle  Shakefpear,  mufi  enjoy  a  part. 

For  though  the  Poet's  matter  Nature  be, 

His  Art  doth  give  the  Fafhion.  And,  that  he 

Who  cafis  to  write  a  living  line,  muft  fweat, 

{Such  as  thine  are  J  and  ftrike  the  fecond  heat 

Upon  the  Mufes  Ativile  j  turn  the  fame, 

(And  him/elf  with  it  J  that  be  thinks  to  frame  j 


Or  for  the  Lawrel,  he  may  gain  a  fcorti, 

For  a  good  Poet'i  made,  as  well  as  born. 

And  Juch  wert  thou.    Look  how  the  Father  $  face 

Lives  in  his  Iff'ue,  even  fo  the  race 

Of  Shakefpear'j  mind  and  manners  brightly  Jhines 

Jn  his  well  torned,  and  true  filed  lines  : 

Jn  each  of  which  he  feems  to  Jhake  a  Lance, 

As  brandifhyd  at  the  eyes  of  Ignorance. 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon  !  what  a  fight  it  were 

To  fee  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear , 

And  make  thofe  fights  upon  the  Banks  of  Thames, 

That  fo  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James  ! 

But  ft  ay,  I  fee  thee  in  the  Hemisphere 

Advanced,  and  made  a  Conftellation  then  ! 

Shine  forth,  thou  Starre  of  Poets,  and  with  rage, 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  chear  the  drooping  Stage, 

Which,  Jince  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourn  d  like  night, 

And  defpairs  day,  but  for  thy  Volume'*  light, 
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ACT   I.    SCENE  I. 

On  a  Ship  at  Sea* 
A  tempeftuous  noife  of  thunder  and  lightning  heard  S 
Enter  a  Ship-mafter,  and  a  Boat/wain* 
MaJ.JT^  OATSWAIN. 

Boatf.  Here  matter  :  what  cheer  ? 
JLJ     Maft.  Good,  fpeak  to  th*  mariners  :  fall 
to't,  yarely,  or  we  run  ourfelves  a-groundj 

fceftir,  beftir. 

Enter  Mariners, 
Boatf.  Hey  my  hearts,  cheerly  my  hearts ;  yare,  yare  ; 
take  in  the  top-fail ;  tend  to  th'  matter's  whittle  blow 
till  thou  burft  thy  wind,  if  room  enough. 
Enter  Alonfo,  Sebaftian,  Anthonio,  Ferdinand,  Gonzalo, 
and  others. 

Alan.  Good  boatfwatn  have  care  :  where' s  the  matter  ? 
play  the  men. 

Boatf.  I  pray  now  keep  below. 

Ant.  Where  is  the  matter,  boatfwain  ? 

Boaff.  Do  you  not  hear  him  ?  you  mar  our  labour  5 
keep  your  cabins ;  you  afiift  the  ftorm. 

Con.  Nay,  good  be  patient. 

Boatf.  When  the  Sea  is.  Hence.  What  care  thefe 
Roarers  for  the  name  of  King  ?  to  cabin  3  lilence  j  trou- 
ble us  not. 
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Con.  Good  :  yet  remember  whom  thou  haft  aboard, 

Boatf.  None  that  I  love  more  than  myfelf.  You  are  a 
counfellor  5  if  you  can  command  thefe  elements  to  filence, 
and  work  the  peace  of  the  prefent,  we  will  net  hand  a  rope 
more  5  ufe  your  authority.  If  you  cannot,  give  thanks 
you  have  liv'd  fo  long,  and  make  yourfelf  ready  in  your 
cabin  for  the  mifchance  of  the  hour,  if  it  fo  hap.  Cheerly 
good  hearts  :  out  of  our  way,  I  fay.  [Exit* 

Gort,  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow  j  methinks 
he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him  ;  his  complexion 
is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  faft,  good  fate,  to  his  hang- 
ing ;  make  the  rope  of  his  deftiny  our  cable,  for  our 
own  doth  little  advantage  :  if  he  be  not  born  to  be 
hang'd,  our  cafe  is  miferable.  [Exit, 
Re-enter  Boatfwain. 

Boatf.  Down  with  the  top-maft  :  yare,  lower,  lower  ; 
bring  her  to  try  with  main-courfe.  A  plague  upon  this 
howling  

A  cry  within.  Enter  Sebaftian,  Anthonio  and  Gonzalo. 
they  are  louder  than  the  weather,  or  our  office.    Yet  a- 
gain  ?  what  do  you  here  ?  mall  we  give  o'er  and 
drown  ?  have  you  a  mind  to  fink  ? 

Seb.  A  pox  o'  your  Throat,  you  bawling,  blafphe- 
mous,  uncharitable  Dog. 
Boatf.  Work  you  then. 

Ant.  Hang  cur,  hang,  you  whorefon  infolent  noife- 
maker  ;  we  are  lefs  afraid  to  be  drown'd  than  thou  art. 

Con.  I'll  warrant  him  for  drowning,  though  the  Ship 
Were  no  ftronger  than  a  nut-(hell,  and  as  leaky  as  an 
tmftanch'd  wench. 

Boatf.  Lay  her  a  hold,  a  hold  j  fet  her  two  courfes 
off  to  fea  again,  lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners  tvet. 

Mar.  All  loft  !  to  prayers,  to  prayers  !  all  loft  ! 

Boatf.  What,  muft  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 

Gon.  The  King  and  Prince  at  pray'rs  ?  let  us  affift 
*em.   For  our  cafe  is  as  theirs, 

Seb.  Tm  out  of  patience, 
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Ant.  We're  meerly  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drunkards. 
This  wide-chopt  rafcal— would  thou  might' ft  lie  drowning 
The  wafliing  of  ten  tides  ! 

Gon.  He'll  be  hang'd  yet, 
Though  every  drop  of  water  fwear  againft  it, 
And  gape  rat  wid'ft  to  glut  him. 

Seb.  Mercy  on  us !  [A  confufed  noife  within* 

We  fplit,  we  fplit !  farewel  my  wife  and  children, 
Brother  farewel :  we  fplit,  we  fplit,  we  fplit  2 

Ant.  Let's  all  fink  with  the  King. 

Seb.  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  [Exit. 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thoufand  furlongs  of  fea 
for  an  acre  of  barren  ground :   ling,  heath,  broom, 

furze,  any  thing  5  the  wills  above  be  done,  but  I 

would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  {Exit* 
SCENE   II.    The  Inchanted  Ijlaad. 
Enter  Profpero  and  Miranda. 

Mir.  If  by  your  art  (my  daareft  father)  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them  : 
The  Iky  it  feems  would  pour  down  ftinking  pitch, 
But  that  the  fea,  mounting  to  th'  welkin's  cheek, 
Dafties  the  fire  out.    O  !  I  have  fuffer'd 
With  thofe  that  I  faw  fuffer  :  a  brave  veflel 
(Who  had,  no  doubt,  fome  noble  creatures  in  her) 
DauYd  all  to  pieces.    O  !  the  cry  did  knock 
Againft  my  very  heart :  poor  fouls,  they  periuYd  % 
Had  I  been  any  God  of  pow'r,  I  would 
Have  funk  the  fea  within  the  earth  or  e'er 
It  mould  the  good  Ihip  fo  have  fwallow'd,  antf 
The  fraighted  fouls  within  her* 

Pro.  Be  collected  ; 
No  more  amazement ;  tell  your  piteous  heart. 
There's  no  harm  done. 

Mir.  O  wo  the  day  ! 

Pro.  No  harm. 
I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee 
(Of  thee  my  dear  one,  thee  my  daughter)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
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Of  whence  I  am,  nor  that  I'm  more,  or  better 
Than  Profpero,  matter  of  a  full  poor  cell, 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mir.  More  to  know 
Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro.  Tis  time 
J  mould  inform  thee  farther.    Lend  thy  hand, 
And  pluck  my  magick  garment  from  me  :  fo ! 

[Lays  down  his  mant7e» 
Lye  there  my  Art.  Wipe  thou  thine  eyes,  have  comfort* 
The  direful  fpe&acle  of  the  wreck,  which  touch'd 
The  very  virtue  of  companion  in  thee, 
J  have  with  fuch  provifion  in  mine  art 
So  fafely  order'd,  that  there's  no  foul  loft  ; 
No  not  fo  much  perdition  as  an  hair 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  veffel 
Which  thou  heard' ft  cry,  which  thou  faw'ft  fink ;  fit  down, 
For  thou  muft  now  know  farther. 

Mir.  You  have  often 
Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am,  but  ftopt, 
And  left  me  to  the  bootlefs  inquifition  § 
Concluding,  Stay,  not  yet. 

Pro.  The  hour's  now  come, 
The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear, 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.    Canft  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  canft,  for  then  thou  waft  fl«t 
Out  three  years  old. 

Mir.  Certainly,  Sir,  I  can. 

Pro.  By  what  ?  by  any  other  houfe,-  or  perfon  ? 
Of  any  thing  the  image,  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  in  thy  remembrance  ? 

Mir.  'Tis  far  off} 
And  rather  like  a  dream,  than  an  aflurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.    Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once  that  tended  me  ? 

Pro*  Thou  hadft,  and  more,  Miranda  :  but  how  it  it 
That  this  Hycs  in  thy  mind  ?  what  feeft  thou  elfe 
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In  the  dark  backward  and  abyfme  of  time  ? 
If  thou  remember'ft  ought  ere  thou  cam'ft  here, 
How  thou  cam'ft  here  thou  may'ft. 
Mir.  But  that  I  do  not. 

Pro.  'Tis  twelve  years  frnce,  Miranda  ;  twelve  years  (in c* 
Thy  father  was  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  Prince  of  Pow'r. 

Mir.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father  ? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  faid  thou  waft  my  daughter  ;  and  thy  father 
Was  Duke  of  Milan,  thou  his  only  heir 
A  Princefs,  no  worfe  iffu'd. 

Mir.  O  the  heavn's  ! 
What  foul  play  had  we  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 
Or  bleffed  was't  we  did  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl : 
By  foul  play  (as  thou  fay'ft)  were  we  heav'd  thence, 
But  blefledly  help'd  hither. 

Mir.  My  heart  bleeds 
To  think  oW  teene  that  I  have  turn'd  you  to, 
Which  is  from  my  rememu ranee.    Pleafe  you,  farther. 

Pro.  My  brother  and  thy  uncle,  call'd  AntbomQ—* 
I  pray  thee  mark  me,  (that  a  brother  mould 
Be  fo  perfidious !)  he  whom  next  thyfelf 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  ftate  ;  as  at  that  time 
Through  all  the  fignories  it  was  the  firft 
And  Profpero  the  prime  Duke,  being  fo  reputed 
In  dignity  5  and  for  the  liberal  arts, 
Without  a  parallel  5  thofe  being  all  my  ftudy : 
The  government  I  caft  upon  my  brother, 
And  to  my  ftate  grew  ftranger,  being  tranfported 
And  rapt  in  fecret  ftudies.    Thy  falfe  uncle— 
(Doft  thou  attend  me  ?) 

Mir.  Sir,  moft  heedfully. 

Pro.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  fuitf, 
How  to  deny  them  j  whom  t*  advance,  and  whom 
To  plafh  for  over-toppmg  j  new  created 
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The  creatures  that  were  mine  ;  I  fay  or  chang'd  'em 

Or  elfe  new  form'd  'em  5  having  both  the  key 

Of  officer  and  office,  fet  all  hearts 

To  what  tune  pleas'd  his  Ear  $  that  now  he  was 

The  ivy  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 

And  fuckt  my  verdure  out  on't.  Thou  attend*  it  not* 

Mir,  Good  Sir,  I  do. 

Pro.  I  pray  thee  mark  me  then. 
I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  clofenefs,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that  which,  but  by  being  fo  retired, 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  falfe  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature  $  and  my  truft, 
Like  a  good  parent  did  beget  of  him 
A  falmood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  truft  was  5  which  had  indeed  no  limit, 
A  confidence  Jam  bound.    He  being  thus  lorded, 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded 
But  what  my  power  might  elfe  exact ;  like  one 
Who  loving  an  untruth,  and  teliing't  oft'1, 
Makes  fuch  a  fmner  of  his  memory 
To  credit  his  own  lie  ;  he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  Duke,  from  fubftitution, 
And  executing  th'  outward  face  of  royalty 
With  all  prerogative.    Hence  his  ambition  growing— 
Doft  thou  hear,  child  ? 

Mir,  Your  tale,  Sir,  would  cure  deafnefs. 

Pro,  To  have  no  fcreen  between  this  part  he  plaid, 
And  him  he  plaid  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 

Abfolute  Milan,    Me,  poor  Man  !  my  library 

Was  Dukedom  large  enough  ;  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable  :  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  fway)  wi'  th'  King  of  Naples 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage, 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  Dukedom  yet  unbow'd  (alas  poor  Milan  !J 
To  much  ignoble  ftooptn§, 
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Pr§.  Mark  the  condition,  and  th'  event,  then  tell  me 
If  this  might  be  a  Brother  ? 

Mir.  I  mould  fin, 
To  think  not  nobly  of  my  grand -mother. 

Pro.  Good  wombs  have  born  bad  fons.  Now  the  condition  3 
This  King  of  Naples  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hears  my  brother's  fuit ; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lieu  o'trT  premifes, 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, 
Should  prefently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  Dukedom,  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother.  Whereon 
A  treacherous  army  levy'd,  one  mid-night 
Fated  to  th*  purpofe,  did  Anthonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan,  and  T  th*  dead  of  darknefe 
The  minifters  for  th'  purpofe  hurry'd  thenct 
Me  and  thy  crying  felf. 

Mir.  Alack  for  pity  ! 
I  not  remembring  how  I  cryM  out  then,  , 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again  5  it  is  a  hint 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to't. 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  further, 
And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  prefent  bufinef* 
Which  now's  upon's,  without  the  which  this  ftoiy 
Were  moft  impertinent. 

Mir.  Why  did  they  not 
That  hour  deftroy  us  ? 

Pre.  Well  demanded,  wench  5 
My  tale  provokes  that  queftion.    They  durft  not, 
So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me,  fet 
A  mark  fo  bloody  on  the  bufinefs  ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurry'd  us  aboard  a  bark, 
Bore  us  fome  leagues  to  Sea,  where  they  prepar'd 
A  rotten  carcafs  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd, 
Nor  tackle,  nor  fail,  nor  mart  ;  the  very  rats 
Inftin&ively  had  quit  it :  there  they  hoift  us 
To  cry  to  th'  fca  that  roar'd  to  us  3  to  figh 
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To  winds,  whofe  pity  fighing  back  again 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mir.  Alack  !  what  trouble 
Was  I  then  to  you  ? 

Pro,  O  !  a  cherubim 
Thou  waft  that  did  preferve  me  t  Thou  didft  fmile 
Infufed  with  a  fortitude  from  heav'n  5 
-(When  I  have  bracked  the  fea  with  drops  full  fait, 
Under  my  burthen  groan'd)  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  ftomach,  to  bear  up 
Againft  what  mould  enfue. 

Mir,  How  came  we  afhore  ? 

Pro,  By  providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  fome  frefh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity  (being  then  appointed 
Mafter  of  this  defign)  did  give  Us,  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  fluffs,  and  neceflaries 
Which  fince  have  fteeded  much.    So  of  his  gentlenefs, 
Knowing  I  lovM  my  books,  he  furnim'd  me 
From  my  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
J  prize  above  my  Dukedom. 

Mir,  Would  I  might 
But  ever  fee  that  man  4 

Pro.  Now  I  arife  : 
Sit  ftill,  and  hear  the  laft  of  our  fea-forrow. 
Here  in  this  ifland  we  arriv'd,  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  fchoolmafter,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  Frinces  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutprs  not  fo  careful. 

Mir.  Heav'ns  thank  you  for't !  And  now  I  pray  you.  Sir, 
(For  ftill  'tis  beating  in  my  mind)  your  reafon 
For  raifmg  this  fea-ftorm  ? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth  ; 
By  accident  moft  ftrange  bountiful  fortune 
(Now  my  dear  lady)  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  more  ;  and  by  my  preference 
I  find  my  Zenith  doth  depend  upon 
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A  moft  aufpicious  ftar,  whofe  influence 

If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 

Will  ever  after  droop.-— Here  ceafe  more  queftions, 

Thou  art  inclin'd  to  fleep.    'Tis  a  good  dulnefs, 

And  give  it  way  5  I  know  thou  can' ft  not  chufe. 

Come  away,  fervant,  come  j  I'm  ready  now  : 

Approach,  my  Ariel.  Come. 

SCENE   III.    Enter  Ariel. 

Art,  All  hail,  great  mafter  !  grave  Sir,  hail  1  I  com« 
To  anfwer  thy  beft  pleafure.    Be't  to  fly  5 
To  fwim  j  to  dive  into  the  fire  5  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds  :  to  thy  ftrong  bidding  task 
Ariel  and  all  his  qualities. 

Pro,  Haft  thou,  fpirit, 
Perform' d  to  point  the  tempeft  that  I  bad  thee  2 

Ari.  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  King's  fhip  :  now  on  the  beak, 
Now  in  the  wafte,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement.    Sometimes  I'd  divide, 
And  burn  in  many  places  ;  on  the  top-maft 
The  yards  and  bolt-fprit  would  I  flame  diftin&ly, 
Then  meet  and  join.    Jove's  lightnings,  the  precurfers 
Of  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And  fight  out-running  were  not ;  the  fire  and  cracks 
Of  fulphurous  roaring  the  moft  mighty  Neptune 
Seem'd  to  befiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble^ 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  make. 

Pro.  That's  my  brave  fpirit! 
"Who  was  fo  firm,  fo  conftant,  that  this  coyl 
Would  not  infect  his  reafon  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  foul 
But  felt  a  feaver  of  the  mind,  and  plaid 
Some  tricks  of  defperation  :  all  but  manners 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  veflel, 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me  :  the  King's  fon  Ferdinand 
With  hair  up-ftaring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair) 
Was  the  rlrft  Man  that  leap'd  3  cry'd  hell  is  empty, 
And  all  the  devils  are  here, 
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Pro.  Why  that's  my  fpirit  \ 
But  was  not  this  nigh  more  ? 

Art.  Clofe  by,  my  mafter. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  fafe  ? 

Art.  Not  a  hair  perifti'd  : 
On  their  fuftaining  garments  not  a  blemifh. 
But  freftier  than  hefore.    And  as  thou  badft  me, 
In  troops  I  have  difpers'd  them  'bout  the  Ifle  ; 
The  King's  fon  have  I  landed  by  himfelf, 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  fighs 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  Ifle,  and  fitting^ 
His  arms  in  this  fad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  King's  fhip 
The  mariners,  fay  how  thou  haft  difpos'd, 
And  all  the  reft  o'th'  fleet  ? 

Ari.  Safely  in  harbour 
Is  the  King's  fhip  5  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dft  me  up  at  midnight,  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  ftill-vext  Bermootbes  *,  there  (he's  hid  : 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  ftow'd, 
Whom  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  fufFered  labour, 
I've  left  afleep  5  and  for  the  reft,  o'th'  fleet 
(Which  I  difpers'd)  they  all  have  met  again, 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  float, 
Bound  fadly  home  for  Naples, 
Suppofing  that  they  faw  the  King's  fhip  wreck'd. 
And  his  great  perfon  perifli. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 
Exactly  is  perform'd  ;  but  there's  more  work  : 
What  is  the  time  o'th'  day  ? 

Ari.  Paft  the  mid  feafon. 

Pro.  At  leaft  two  glafles  :  the  time  'twixt  fix  and  now 

*  this  is  the  Spaniflt  pronunciation  of  Bermuda! :  the  accountof 
tthich  IJJand  in  Purchase  'Pilgrimage  is,  that  it  was  caWd  the  Iflani 
of  Devils  and  the  inchanted  Iftand,  thefe  name!  being  giveiy  it 
from  the  monfhous  tempefts  which  there  have  been  often  f  iftain*d. 
And  again  /peeing  of  the  whole  clufttr  of  IJlands  -»tth  vhich  the  great 
cne  is  Jurrounded,  he  faith,  The  Iflands  feeoi  rent  with  tempcits  of 
thunder,  ligh&ning  and  rain,  which, threaten  in  tine  to  devour 
%hem  alle 

Muft 
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Mufl:  by  us  both  be  fpent  moft  precioufly. 

Ari.  Is  there  more  toil  ?  fi  nee  thou  doft  give  me  pains, 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  haft  promis'd, 
Which  is  not  yet  performed  me. 

Pro.  How  now  ?  moody  ? 
What  is't  thou  canft  demand  ? 

Ari.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out  ?  no  more. 

jfri.  I  pr'ythee 
Remember  I  have  done  thee  worthy  fervice, 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  miftakings,  fervM 
Without  or  grudge  or  grumblings  $  thou  didft  promife 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pro.  Doft  thou  forget 
Irom  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  ? 

Art.  No. 

Pro.  Thcu  doft  j  and  think'ft  it  much  to  tread  the  ooze 
Of  the  fait  deep  $ 

To  run  upon  the  Iharp  wind  of  the  north, 
To  do  me  bufinefs  in  the  veins  oW  earth, 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  froft. 
Art.  I  do  not,  Sir. 

Pro.  Thou  ly'ft,  malignant  thing  :  haft  thou  forgot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who  with  age  and  envy 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop  ?  haft  thou  forgot  her  ? 

Art.  No,  Sir. 

Pro.  Thou  haft :  where  was  me  born  ?  fpeak  5  tell  me,  fay. 

Art.  Sir,  in  Argkr. 

Pro.  Oh,  was  me  fo  ?  I  muft 
Once  in  a  month  recount  what  thou  haft  been, 
Which  thou  forget'ft.    This  damn'd  witch  Sycorax, 
For  mifchiefs  manifold,  forceries  too  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argler 
Thou  know' ft  was  banilh'd  :  for  one  thing  (he  did 
They  would  not  take  her  life.    Is  this  not  true  ? 

Art.  Ay,  Sir. 

Pro.  This  blue-ey'd  hag  was  hither  brought  with  child „ 
And  here  was  left  by  th'  failors  5  thou  my  Have, 
Vol.  I,  C  A* 
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As  thou  report' ft  thy  felf,  waft  then  her  fervant  : 

And,  for  thou  waft  a  fpirit  too  delicate 

To  acl  her  earthly  and  abhorr'd  commands, 

Refufing  her  grand  hefts,  we  did  confine  thee, 

By  help  of  her  more  potent  minifters 

And  in  her  moft  unmitigable  rage, 

Into  a  cloven  pine  ;  within  which  rift 

lmprifon'd,  thou  didft  painfully  remain 

A  dozen  years,  within  which  fpace  me  dy'd, 

And  left  thee  there  :  where  thou  didft  vent  thy  groans 

As  faft  as  mill-wheels  ftrike.    Then  was  this  lfland 

(Save  for  the  fon  that  (he  did  litter  here, 

A  freckl'd  whelp,  hag-born)  not  honour'd  with 

A  human  ftiape. 

Ari.  Yes  ;  Caliban  her  fon. 

Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  fay  fo :  he,  that  Caliban 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  fervice.    Thou  beft  know'ft 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in ;  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breafts 
Of  ever-angry  bears  ;  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damnM,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo  :  it  was  mine  art, 
When  I  arriv'd  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

Ari.  I  thank  thee,  mafter. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur'ft,  I  will  rend  an  oak 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou'ft  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Ari.  Pardon,  mafter. 
I  will  be  correfpondent  to  command, 
And  do  my  fp'riting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  fo  ;  and  after  two  days  I'll  difcharge  thee, 

Ari.  Oh  !  That's  my  noble  mafter  : 
What  fhall  I  do  ?  fay  what  ?  what  (hall  I  do  ? 

Pro.  Go  make  thy  felf  like  to  a  nymph  o'th*  fea* 
Be  fubject  to  no  fight  but  mine  :  invifible 
To  every  eye-ball  elfe.    Go  take  this  fhape, 
And  hither  come  in't ;  hence  with  diligence,  [Exit  Ariel* 

Awake* 
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Awake,  dear  heart  awake,  thou  haft  flept  well, 
Awake. 

Mir.  The  ftrangenefs  of  your  ftory  put 
Heavinefs  in  me. 

Pro.  Shake  it  off:  come  on,  / 
"We'll  vifit  Caliban  my  flave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  anfwer. 

Mir.  'Tis  a  villain,  Sir, 
I  do  not  love  to  look  on  

Pro.  But  as  'tis 
We  cannot  mifs  him  :  he  does  make  our  fife, 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  ferves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.   What  hoa  !  flave !  Caliban  ! 
Thou  earth  thou!  fpeak. 

Cal.  [tvitbiti.]  There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro,  Come  forth,  I  fay,  there's  other  bufinefs  for  thee* 
Enter  Ariel  like  a  Water-Nympb. 
Fine  apparition  !  my  quaint  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Ari.  My  lord,  it  fliall  be  done.  [Exit. 

Fro.  Theu  poifonous  flave,  got  by  the  devil  himfelf 
Upon  thy  wicked  clam  5  come  forth,  thou  tortoife. 
SCENE    IV.     Enter  Caliban. 

Cal.  As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brufli'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholfome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both !  a  fcuth-weft  blow  on  ye, 
And  blifter  you  all  o'er  ! 

Pro.  For  this,  be  fure,  to-night  thou  (halt  have  cramps 
Side-ftitches  that  (hall  pen  thy  breath  up  5  urchins 
Shall,  for  that  vaft  of  night  that  they  may  work, 
All  exercife  on  thee  :  thou  flialt  be  pinch' d 
As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more  dinging 
Than  bees  that  made  'em. 

Cal.  I  mull:  eat  my  dinner. 
This  Ifland's  mine  by  Sycorax  my  mother, 
Which  thou  tak'ft  from  me.    When  thou  cameft  firft 
Thou  ftroak'dft  me  and  mad'ft  much  of  mejwouldft  give  me 
Water  with  berries  in'tj  and  teach  me  how 
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To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  lefs, 

That  burn  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  thee, 

And  fhew'd  thee  all  the  qualities  oW  Ifle, 

The  frefh  fprings,  brine-pits ;  barren  place  and  fertile. 

Curs'd  be  I  that  I  did  fo !  all  the  charms 

Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you  ! 

For  I  am  all  the  fubjects  that  you  have, 

Who  firft  was  mine  own  King :  and  here  you  fly  me 

In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 

The  reft  of  trf  Ifland. 

Pro.  Thou  moft  lying  flave, 
Whom  ftripes  may  move,  not  kindnefs  ;  I  have  us'd  thee 
(Filth  as  thou  art)  with  human  care,  and  lodg'd  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didft  feek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cal.  Oh  ho,  oh  ho,  I  wouM  it  had  been  done! 
Thou  didft  prevent  me,  I  had  peopled  elfe 
This  Ifle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abhorred  flave  ; 
Who  any  print  of  goodnefs  will  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !  I  pity'd  thee, 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  fpeak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other.    When  thou  couldft  not,  favage, 
Shew  thine  own  meaning,  but  didft  gabble  like 
A  thing  moft  brutifh,  I  endow'd  thy  purpofes 
With  words  that  made  them  known.   But  thy  vile  race 
(Tho*  thou  didft  learn)  had  that  in't,  which  good  natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with ;  therefore  waft  thou 
Defervedly  confin'd  into  this  rock. 

Cal.  You  taught  me  language,  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curfe :  the  red-plague  rid  you 
For  learning  me  your  language  ! 

Pro.  Hag-feed,  hence ! 
Fetch  us  in  fewel,  and  be  quick  (thou  'wert  beft) 
To  anfwer  other  bufmefs.    Shrug'ft  thou,  malice? 
If  thou  neglecVft,  or  doft  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps, 
#ill  all  thy  bones  with  aches,  make  thee  roar, 

That 
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That  beafts  (hail  tremble  at  thy  din. 

Cal.  No,  pray  thte. 
I  muft  obey,  his  art  k  of  fuch  pow'r 
3t  would  controul  my  dam's  god  Setebos, 
And  make  a  vafial  of  him. 

Pro.  So,  flave,  hence !  [Exit  Calibam 

SCENE  V. 
Enter  Ferdinand,  and  Ariel  invifible,  playing  and  Jinging, 
A  R  I  E  Vs  SONG. 
Come  unto  the Je  yellow  jands, 
And  then  take  hands  : 
Curfjied  when  you  have  and  kifi\ 
The  wild  waves  whijl  ; 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there, 
And  fweet  fprites  the  burthen  bear. 

[Burthen  difptrfedlyv 
Bark,  hark,  lougb-nvanvgb :  the  watch-dogs  bark, 
Bough-wawgh, 
An.  Hark,  hark,  I  hear 

The  firain  of  ftrutting  chantichre, 
Cry  Cock-a-doodle-do. 
Fer.  Where  mould  this  Mufick  be  ?  in  air,  or  earth  ? 
It  founds  no  more  :  and  fure  it  waits  upon 
Some  God  o'th'  lfland.    Sitting  on  a  ba»k, 
Weeping  againft  the  King  my  father's  wreck, 
This  mufick  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters 
Allaying  both  their  fury  and  my  paflion, 
With  it's  fweet  air:  thence  I  have  follow' d  it. 

Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather  but  'tis  gone, 

tyo,  it  begins  again. 

A  R  I  E  Us  SONG. 
Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lyes, 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  : 
fhofe  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes, 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  fuffer  a  fea-change, 
bit 9  fomething  rich  ar.d fi  range* 

c  s  to 
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Sea -nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell. 

Hark,  now  I  hear  them,  ding-dong  bell, 

[Burthen:  ding-dong. 

Fer,  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown' d  father  j 
This  is  no  mortal  bufinefs,  nor  no  found 
That  the  earth  owns :  I  hear  it  now  above  me. 
SCENE  VI. 

Pro.  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance, 
And  fay  what  thou  feeft  yond. 

Mir.  What  is't,  a  fpirit  ? 
Lord,  how  it  looks  about !  believe  me,  Sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form.    But  'tis  a  fpirit. 

Pro.  No,  wench,  it  eats,  and  fleeps,  and  hath  fuch  fenfes 
As  we  have,  fuch.    This  gallant  which  thou  feeft 
Was  in  the  wreck  :  and,  but  he's  fomething  ftainM 
With  grief  (that's  beauty's  canker)  thou  might' ft  call  him. 
A  goodly  perfon.    He  hath  loft  his  fellows, 
And  ftrays  about  to  find  'em. 

Mir.  I  might  call  him 
A  thing  divine,  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  faw  fo  noble. 

Pro.  It  gees  on,  [Afide* 
I  fee,  as  my  foul  prompts  it.   Spirit,  I'll  free  thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Fer.  Moft  fure  the  Goddefs 
On  whom  thefe  ayres  attend  !  vouchfafe  my  prayer 
May  know  if  you  remain  upon  this  Iiland, 
And  that  you  will  fome  good  inftru&ion  give 
How  I  may  bear  me  here:  my  prime  requeft 
(Which  I  do  laft  pronounce)  is,  O  you  wonder  S  / 
If  you  be  made  or  no  ? 

Mir.  No  wonder,  Sir, 
But  certainly  a  maid. 

Fer.  My  language !  heav'ns  ! 
I  am  the  beft  of  them  that  fpeak  this  fpeech, 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  fpoken. 

Pro.  How?  the  beft? 
What  wert  thou  if  the  King  of  tfapk;  heard  thee? 

Fen 
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Ter.  A  (ingle  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  fpeak  of  Naples,   He  does  hear  me  j 
And  that  he  does,  I  weep  *.  rnyfelf  am  Naples. 
Who,  with  mine  eyes  (ne'er  iince  at  ebb)  beheld 
The  King  my  father  wreck'd. 

Mir.  Alack,  for  mercy  ! 

Ter.  Yes  faith,  and  all  his  lords  \  the  Duke  of  Milan 
And  his  brave  fon,  being  twain. 

Pro.  The  Duke  of  Milan 
And  his  more  braver  daughter  could  controul  thee, 

If  now  'twere  fit  to  do't :  At  the  firft  fight 

They  have  chang'd  eyes  :  (delicate  Ariel 9 
I'll  fet  thee  free  for  this.)   A  word,  good  Sir, 
I  fear  you've  done  yourfelf  fome  wrong :  a  word, 

Mir.  Why  fpeaks  my  father  fo  ungently  ?  this 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  faw  5  the  fin! 
That  e'er  I  figh'd  for.   Pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way  ! 

Fer.  O,  if  a  Virgin, 
And  your  affeclion  not  gone  forth,  I'll  make  you  n 
The  Queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft  Sir,  one  word  more.  

They're  both  in  either's  pow'r:  but  this  fwift  buisnefs 
I  muft  uneafie  make,  left  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light.    Sir,  one  word  more ;  I  charge  thee 

[To  Ariel. 

That  thou  attend  me>  thou  doft  here  ufurp 
The  name  thou  ow'ft  not,  and  haft  put  thyfelf 
Upon  this  Ifland,  as  a  fpy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on't. 
Fer.  No,  as  I'm  a  man. 

Mir.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  fuch  a  temple* 
If  the  ill  fpirit  have  fo  fair  an  boufe, 
Good  things  will  ftrive  to  dwell  with't. 

Pro.  Follow  me. 
Speak  you  not  for  him  :  he's  a  traitor.  Come, 
1*11  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together ; 
§ea-water  (halt  thou  drink,  thy  food  mall  be 
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The  frefh-brook  mufcles,  wither'd  roots,  and  huflts 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.  Follow. 
Fer.  No, 

I  will  refift  fuch  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power. 

[He  draws,  and  is  charmed  from  mrw*g* 

Mir.  O  dear  father, 
Make  not  too  ram  a  tryal  of  him  5  for 
He's  gentle,  tho'  not  fearful. 

Pro.  What  I  fay, 
My  foot  my  tutor  ?  put  thy  fword  up,  traitor, 
Who  mak'ft  a  mew,  but  dar'ft  not  ftrike ;  thy  conference 
Is  all  polTeft  with  guilt :  come  from  thy  ward, 
For  I  can  here  difarm  thee  with  this  ftick, 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mir.  Btfeech  you,  father. 

Pro.  Hence :  hang  not  on  my  garment. 

Mir.  Sir,  have  pity  5 
I'll  be  his  furety. 

Pro.  Silence  :  one  word  more 
Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.  Wh^\ 
An  advocate  for  an  Impoftor  ?  hum  ! 
Thou  think1  ft  there  are  no  more  fuch  fliapes  as  he, 
(Having  feen  but  him  and  Caliban)  foolilh  wench, 
To  th'  moft  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mir.  My  affections 
Are  then  moft  humble :  I  have  no  ambition 
To  fee  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on,  obey : 
Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again, 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are  : 
My  fpirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  lofs,  the  weaknefs  which  I  feel, 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  and  this  man's  threats. 
To  whom  I  am  fubdu'd,  are  but  light  to  me# 
Might  I  but  through  my  prifon  ©net  a  day 
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Behold  this  maid  :  all  corners  elfe  o'th*  earth 
Let  liberty  make  ufe  of  $  fpace  enough 
Have  I,  in  fuch  a  prifon. 

Pro,  It  works :  come  on. 
Thou  haft  done  well,  fine  Ariel:  follow  md 
Hark  what  thou  elfe  {halt  do  me.  , 

Mir,  Be  of  comfort, 
My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  Sir, 
Than  he  appears  by  fpeech :  this  is  unwonted 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro,  Thou  (halt  be  as  free     '  [To  ArieL 

As  mountain  winds  5  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Ari,  To  th'  fyllable. 

Pro,  Come  follow  :  fpeak  &ot  for  him.  \Exeunt+ 

A  C  T  II.    SCENE  I. 

Another  Part  of  the  JJland, 
Enter  Alonfo,  Sebaftian,  Anthonio,  Gonzalo,  Adrian, 
Francifco,  and  others, 
Gon.Ty£ SEECH  you  Sir,  be  merry :  you  have  caufc 

JD  (So  have  we  all)  of  joy  5  for  our  efcape 
Is  much  beyond  our  lofs  j  our  hint  of  woe 
Is  common  5  every  day,  fome  failor's  wife, 
The  mailers  of  fome  merchant,  and  the  merchant 
Have  juft  our  theam  of  woe :  but  for  the  miracle, 
(I  mean  our  prefervation)  few  in  millions 
Can  fpeak  like  us  :  then  wifely,  good  Sir,  weigh 
Our  forrow  with  our  comfort. 
Ahn,  Pr'ythee  peace. 

Seb.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 
Ant.  The  advifer  will  not  give  o'er  fo. 
Seb.  Look,  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit,  by 
and  by  it  will  ftrike. 
Gon.  Sir. 
Seb.  On  1  tell. 

Gon.  When  every  grief  is  entertain' d  that's  offerM  5 
comes  to  the  entertainer  
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Seb.  A  dollor. 

Con.  Dolour  comes  to  him  indeed,  you  have  fpoVen 
truer  than  you  propos'd. 

Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wifelier  than  I  meant  you  (hculd. 
Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Fie,  what  a  fpend-thrift  is  he  of  his  tongue  ? 
A/on.  I  pr'ythee  fpare. 

Con.  Well,  I  have  done :  but  yet  

Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant .  Which  of  them,  he,  or  Adrian,  for  a  good  wager, 
tkvH  begins  to  crow  ? 
Seb.  The  old  cock. 
Ant.  The  cockrell. 
Seb.  Done :  the  wager  ? 
Ant.  A  laughter. 
Seb.  A  match. 

Adr.  Though  this  Ifland  feem  to  be  defart  

Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 
Ant.  So  :  youVe  paid. 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almofl  inaccefiible  — - 

Seb.  Yet,  ---- 

Adr,  Yet  - — 

Ant.  He  could  not  mifs't. 

Adr.  It  muft  needs  be  of  fubtle,  tender,  and  delic?fe 
temperance. 

Ant.  T emperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  fubtle,  as  he  moll  learnedly  delWer\^ 

Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  moft  fweetly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or,  as  'twere  perfum'd  by  a  fen. 

Con.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.  True,  fave  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there's  none  or  little. 

Gon.  How  lufh  and  lufty  the  grafs  looks  ?  how  grews  f 

Ant.  The  ground  indeed  is  tawny. 

Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in't. 

Ant.  He  miffes  not  much. 

Seb.  No ;  he  does  but  midake  the  truth  totally. 

cm 
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Con.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is,  which  is  indeed  almoft 

beyond  credit  

fob.  As  many  voucht  rarities  are. 

Con.  That  our  garments  being  (as  they  were)  drench'd 
k\  the  Tea,  hold  notwithstanding  their  frelhnefs  and  glof- 
lVi>  being  rather  new  dy'd  than  ltain'd  with  fait  water. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  fpeak,  would  it 
not  fay  he  lies  ? 

Seb.  Ay,  or  very  falfely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Con,  Methinks  our  garments  are  now  as  frefh  as  when 
we.  put  them  on  find  in  A/rick,  at  the  marriage  of  the 
King's  fair  daughter  Claribel  to  the  King  of  Tunis. 

Seb.  'Twas  a  fweet  marriage,  and  we  profper  well  in 
cur  return. 

Adr.  T urn's  was  never  graced  before  with  fuch  a  paragon 
to  their  Queen. 

Gm.  Not  fince  widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant,  Widow  ?  a  pox  o'  that:  how  came  that  widow 
in  *  widow  Dido  ! 

$eb.  What  if  he  had  faid  widower  JEneas  too  ?  Good 
krd ,  how  you  take  it ! 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  faid  you  ?  you  make  me  ftudy  of 
i:  t :  (he  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis, 

Con.  This  Tunis,  Sir,  was  Carthage, 

.Adr.  Carthage  f 

Con.  I  aflure  you  Carthage. 

.Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp. 

Set.  He  hath  raisM  the  wall,  and  houfes  too. 

.  Ant.  What  impoflible  matter  will  he  make  eafie  next  ? 

Scb.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  Ifland  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  fon  for  an  apple. 

.am.  And  fowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  fea,  bring 
foith  more  Iflands. 

Gon,  Ay, 

Ant.  Why  in  good  time* 

Con.  Sir,  we  were  talking  that  our  garments  feem  now 
as  frefh  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the  marriage  of 
jfV>ur  daughter,  who  is  new  Queen, 
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AnU  And  the  rareft  that  e'er  came  there, 

Seb.  Bate,  I  befeech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant.  O,  widow  Dido !  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gen.  Is  not  my  doublet,  Sir,  as  frefti  as  the  firfl  day  I 
tvore  it  ?  I  mean  in  a  fort. 

That  fort  was  well  rlfti'd  for. 

Con.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  marriage* 

Alon.  You  cram  thefe  words  into  mine  ears  agpinft 
The  itomach  of  my  fenfe.    Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  there !  for*coming  thenoe 
tfly  fon  Is  loft,  and,  in  my  rate,  fhe  too, 
Who  is  fo  far  from  Italy  remov'd, 
I  ne'er  again  (hall  fee  her :  O  thou  mice  hetr 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  rtrange  ftih 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ? 

Fran,  Sir,  he  may  live0 
J  faw  him  beat  the  furges  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs  \  he  trod  the  water* 
Whofe  enmity  he  flung  aiide  5  and  breafted 
The  furge  moll  fwoll'n  that  met  him:  his  boM  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oarM 
Himfelf  with  his  good  arms  in  lofty  ftrokes 
To  th'  more  $  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  bafis  ixjw*«i 
As  ftooping  to  relieve  him  %  I  not  doubt 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Alon.  No,  no,  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourfelf  for  this  great  la£s, 
That  would  not  blefs  our  Europe  with  your  daughter. 
But  rather  lofe  her  to  an  African  ; 
Where  me,  at  leaft,  is  baniftYd  from  your  eye, 
Who  hath  caufe  to  wet  the  grief  on't. 

Alon.  Pr'ythee  peace. 

Seb.  Tou  were  kneel'd  to,  and  importtnM  otherwife 
By  all  of  us :  and  the  fair  foul  herfelf 
Weigh' d  between  loathnefs  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  the  beam  mould  bow.    We've  loft  your  Iba 
I  fear  for  ever  :  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  m  them  of      bv£aek%  making, 

Than 
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Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them :  the  fault's 
Your  own. 

Alon.  So  is  the  deareft  of  the  lofs. 

Gon.  My  lord  Sebaflian, 
The  truth  you  fpeak  doth  lack  fome  gentlenef* 
And  th'time  you  fpeak  it  in  :  you  rub  the  fore 
When  you  mould  bring  the  plaifter. 

Seb.  Very  well. 

Ant.  And  moft  chirurgeonly. 

Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  Sir> 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb.  Foul  weather  ? 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

Gon.  Had  I  the  planting  of  this  ifle,  my  lord— — 

Ant.  HeM  fow't  with  nett!e-feed. 

Seb.  Or  dockSj  or  mallows. 

Gon.  And  were  the  king  of  it,  what  would  I  do  ? 

Seb.  Scape  being  drunk,  for  Want  of  wine. 

Gw.  I'th'commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things  :  for  no  kind  of  traffick 
Would  V  admit  j  no  name  of  magiftrate  \. 
Letters  mould  not  be  known  \  wealth,  poverty. 
And  ufe  of  fervice,  none  5  contraft,  fucceflion, 
Borne,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  olives,  none  j 
No  ufe  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oyl  j 
No  occupation,  all  men  idle,  all, 
And  women  too j  but  innocent  and  pure  5 
No  Sov'reignty. 

Seb.  And  yet  he  would  be  King  on't. 
Ant.  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets  tht 
beginning. 

j     Gon.  All  things  in  common  nature  mould  procftce 
Without  fweat  or  endeavour.    Treafon,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine 
1  Would  I  not  have  ;  but  nature  mould  bring  fcrtfy 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foyzon,  all  abundance 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb.  No  marrying  'mong  his  fubje&s* 

Vol.  I.  D  vfc*- 
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Ant.  None,  man  ;  all  idle  5  whores  and  knaves. 
Con,  I  would  with  fuch  perfection  govern.  Sir, 
T'excell  the  golden  age. 
Seb.  Save  his  Majefty  ! 
Ant,  Long  live  Gonzalo  ! 
Con,  And  do  you  mark  me,  Sir  ? 
Alon,  Pr' ythee  no  more  5  thou  doft  talk  nothing  to  me. 
Con,  I  do  well  believe  your  Highnefs,  and  did  it  to 
minifter  cccafion  to  thefe  gentlemen,  who  are  of  fuch 
<fenfible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  ufe  to  laugh 
at  nothing. 

Ant,  'Twas  you  we  laugh' d  at. 
Con,  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  nothing 
to  you  :  fo  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at  nothing  ftilU 
Ant ,  What  a  blow  was  there  given  ? 
Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 
Con.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  metal ;  you  would 
lift  the  moon  out  of  her  fphere,  if  me  would  continue  in 
it  five  weeks  without  changing. 

[Enter  Ariel  playing  felemn  mujick, 
Seb,  We  would  fo,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 
Ant,  Nay,  good  my  lord  be  not  angry. 
Con.  No,  I  warrant  you,  I  will  not  adventure  my  dif- 
creticn  fo  weakly :  will  you  laugh  me  afleep,  for  I  am 
very  heavy  ? 

Ant,  Go  fleep,  and  hear  us. 
Alon.  What  all  fo  foon  afleep  ?  I  wim  mine  eyes 
Would  with  themfelves  ftiut  up  my  thoughts :  I  $n4 
They  are  inclined  to  do  fo. 

Seb.  Pleafe  you,  Sir, 
Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  feldom  vifits  forrow  j  when  it  doth, 
It  is  a  comforter. 

xAnt.  *We  two;  my  lord, 
Will  guard  your  perfon,  while  you  take  your  reft, 
^nd  watch  your  fafety. 
Alan*  Thank  you,  wond'rous  heavy. 

\All  Jleef  but  Seb.  and  Ant 
S4, 
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Seb.  What  a  Grange  drowfinefs  poflTefles  them  ? 
Ant .  It  is  the  quality  o'  th'  climate. 
Seb.  Why 

froth  it  not  then  our  eye-lids  fink  ?  1  find  not 
Myfelf  difpos'd  to  deep. 

Ant.  Nor  I,  my  fpirits  are  nimble : 
They  feii  together  all  as  by  confent, 
They  dropt  as  by  a  thunder-ftroke.    What  might  > 

Worthy  Sebajlian  O,  what  might  ?  no  more. 

And  yet  methinks  I  fee  it  in  thy  face, 

What  thou  ftiould'ft  be :  th'occafion  fpeaks  thee,  and 

My  ftrong  imagination  fees  a  crown 

Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  What,  art  thou  waking  ? 
Ant .  Do  you  not  hear  me  fpeak  ? 
Seb.  I  do  ;  and  furely 
It  is  a  flee'py  language,  and  thou  fpeak* ft 
i  Out  of  thy  fleep  :  what  is  it  thou  didft  fay  ? 
!  This  is  a  ftrange  repofe,  to  be  afleep 
j  With  eyes  wide  open  :  ftanding,  fpeaking,  moving  5 
And  yet  fo  fail  aflecp. 
Ant.  Noble  Sebaftian, 
1  Thou  let'ft  thy  fortune  fleep,  die  rather  ;  wink'ft 
!  Whilft  thou  art  waking, 
i     Seb.  Thou  doft  fnore  diftin&ly  ; 
There' s  meaning  in  thy  fnores 

Ant.  I  am  more  ferious  than  my  cuftom.  You 
Muft  be  fo,  if  you  heed  me 5  which  to  do, 
I  Troubles  thee  not. 

Seb.  Well :  I  am  {landing- water. 
I     Ant.  I'll  teach  you  how  to  flow, 

Seb.  Do  fo :  to  ebb 
j  Hereditary  iloth  inftruc*ts  me. 
\     Ant.  O  ! 

j  If  you  but  knew  how  you  the  purpofe  cherim, 
Whilft  thus  you  mock  it !  how  in  (tripping  it 
You  more  invert  it !  ebbing  men,  indeed, 
Moft  often  do  fo  near  the  bottom  run, 
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By  their  own  fear  or  (loth. 

Seb,  Pr'ythee  fay  on, 
The  fetting  of  thine  eye  and  cheek  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee  ;  and  a  birth,  indeed, 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Why  then  thus  Sir : 
Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance ;  this 
Who  mail  be  of  as  little  memory 
When  he  is  earth'd,  hath  here  almoft  perfuaded 
(For  he's  a  fpirit  of  perfuafion,  only 
Profefles  to  perfuade)  the  King  his  fon's  alive  5 
*Tis  as  impoflible  that  he's  undrown'd, 
As  he  that  fleeps  here,  fwims. 

Seb.  I  have  no  hope 
That  he's  undrown'd. 

Ant.  O,  out  of  that  no  hope, 
What  great  hope  have  you  ?  no  hope  that  way,  is 
Another  way  fo  high  an  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond, 
But  drops  difcovery  there.    Will  you  grant  with  me, 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown*  d  ? 

Seb,  He's  gone. 

Ant .  Then  tell  me 
Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant.  She  that  is  Queen  of  Tunis  5  me  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life  ;  (he  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  *  Note,  unlefs  the  fun  were  poft, 
(The  man  i'th'moon's  too  flow)  till  new-born  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable  ;  ftie  from  whom 
We  were  fea-fwallow'd  5  tho'  fome,  caft  again, 
May  by  that  deftiny  perform  an  act 
Whereof  what's  paft  is  prologue,  what  to  come 
Js  yours  and  my  discharge  

Seb.  What  fluff  is  this  ?  how  fay  you  ? 
'Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  Queen  of  Tunis, 
So  is  fhe  heir  of  ftfaples,  'twixt  which  regions 

*      advices  by  letter. 

There 
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There  is  fome  fpace. 

Ant.  A  fpace  whofe  ev'ry  cubit 
Seems  to  cry  out,  how  (halt  thou  Claribef, 
Meafure  it  back  to  Naples?  Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebaftian  wake.    Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  feiz'd  them,  why  they  were  no  Wof( 
Than  now  they  are :  there  be  that  can  rule  Naple} 
As  well  as  he  that  fleeps :  lords  that  can  prate 
As  amply,  and  unneceffarily, 
As  this  Gonzalo ;  I  myfelf  could  make 
A  Chough  of  as  deep  chat.    O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do  5  what  a  deep  were  this 
For  your  advancement !  do  you  underftand  me  ? 

Seb.  Methinks  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  Content 
Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember 
You  did  fupplant  your  brother  Proffirt* 

Ant.  True  i 
And  look  how  well  my  garments  fit  upon  me, 
Much  feater  thafi  before.    My  brother's  Servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men* 

Seb.  But  for  your  conscience. 

Ant .  Ay,  Sir ;  where  lyes  that  ? 
If  Hwere  a  kybe,  'twould  put  me  to  my  flipper  i 
But  I  feel  not  this  deity  in  my  bofoiri. 
Ten  consciences  that  ftood  'twixt  me  and  Milan, 
Candy'd  were  they,  wou'd  melt  ere  they  molefUd* 

Here  lyes  your  brother  

No  better  than  the  earth  he  lyes  upon, 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like,  that*s  dead  ; 
"Whom  I  with  this  obedient  fleel,  three  inches  of  ify 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever  ;  you,  doing  thus, 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  ay  might  put 
This  ancient  Morfel,  this  Sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  coui  fe.    For  all  the  reft, 
They'll  take  fuggeftion,  as  a  Cat  laps  milk  j 
Thf/'H  tetf  the  stok  to  any  bufmefs  th*t 
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We  fay  befits  the  hour. 

Seb,  Thy  cafe,  dear  friend, 
Shall  be  my  precedent :  as  thou  got' ft  Milan, 
I'll  come  by  Naples.    Draw  thy  fword,  one  ftroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'ft, 
And  I  the  King  mall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together  :  f 
And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 
Seb,  But  one  word. 

Enter  Ariel  with  Mufick  and  Song, 
Ar'u  My  matter  through  his  art  forefees  the  danger 
That  you,  his  friend,  are  in ;  and  fends  me  forth 
(For  elfe  his  project  dies)  to  keep  you  living. 

[Sings  in  Gonzalo'i  Ear* 
While  you  here  do  fnoaring  lye, 
Open-eyyd  con/piracy 

His  time  doth  take  : 
Jf  of  life  you  keep  a  care, 
Shake  off  Jlumber,  and  beware* 
Awake  !  awake  ! 
Ant.  Then  let  us  both  be  fudden. 
Con.  Now,  good  angels  preferve  the  King ! 

[They  wake* 

Alon.  Why  how  now  ho  ?  awake !  why  are  yo«  drawn  \ 
Wherefore  this  ghaftly  looking  ? 

Con.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Seb.  While  we  flood  here  fecuring  your  repofe, 
Ev'n  now  we  heard  a  hollow  burft  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions;  did't  not  wake  you? 
It  ftrook  mine  ear  moft  terribly, 

Ahn,  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant .  O,  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monger's  ear  § 
To  make  an  earthquake :  fure  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions.  , 

Ahn.  Heard  you  this  ? 

Gen.  Upon  mine  honour,  Sir,  I  heard  a  humming, 
£nd  that  a  ftrange  one  too^  whjck  d*d  awaks  me. 
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I  mak'd  you,  Sir,  and  cry'd ;  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
1  faw  their  weapons  drawn :  there  was  a  noife, 
That's  verity.    'Tis  beft  we  ftand  on  guard ; 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place :  let's  draw  our  weapons. 

Alan.  Lead  off  this  ground,  and  let  's  make  further  fearch 
For  my  poor  fon. 

Gon.  Heav'ns  keep  him  from  thefe  beafts  ! 
For  he  is  fure  i'th'  Ifland, 

Alon.  Lead  away. 

An.  Profp'ro  my  lord  mall  know  what  I  have  done* 
So,  King,  go  fafely  on  to  feek  thy  fon.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE    II.    Changes  to  another  part  of  the  JJland. 
Enter  Caliban  with  a  burden  of  wood  ;  a  noife  of  thunder  heard* 

Cal.  All  the  infections  that  the  fun  fucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Proffer  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  difeafe !  his  fpirits  hear  me, 
And  yet  I  needs  muft  curfe.    But  they'll  not  pinch, 
Fright  me  with  urchin  (hews,  pitch  me  i'th'  mire, 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unlefs  he  bid 'em  ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  fet  upon  me. 
Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me, 
And  after  bite  me ;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 
Lye  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot-way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall  ;  fometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders,  who  with  cloven  tongues 
Do  hifs  me  into  madnefs.    Lo  !  now !  lo  J 

Enter  Trinculo. 
Here  comes  a  fp'rit  of  his  now  to  torment  me, 
For  bringing  wood  in  flowly.    I'll  fall  flat, 
Perchance  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Trin.  Here's  neither  bum  nor  fhrub  to  bear  off  any 
weather  at  all,  and  another  ftorm  brewing;  I  hear  it  fing 
i'th*  wind  :  yond  fame  black  cloud,  yond  huge  one,  looks 
like  a  foul  bombard  that  would  med  his  liquor.  If  it 
mould  thunder  as  it  did  before,  I  know  not  where  to  hide 
my  head  :  yond  fame  cloud  cannot  chufe  but  fall  by  pail- 
full*  —  *Wh»t  have  we  here,  a  man  or  a  filh  ?  dead  or 

alive  ? 
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alive  ?  a  fifh  ;  he  fmells  like  a  fifh  :  a  very  ancient  and 
fifh-like  fmell.  A  kind  of,  not  of  the  neweft,  Poerjfobn  5 
a  ftrange  fifh !  Were  I  in  England  now,  as  once  I  was,  and 
had  but  this  fifh  painted,  not  an  holyday-fool  there  but 
would  give  a  piece  of  filver.  There  would  this  monfter 
make  a  man  5  any  ftrange  beaft  there  makes  a  man,  when 
they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they 
M^ill  lay  out  ten  to  fee  a  dead  Indian.  Legg'd  like  a 
man  !  and  his  fins  like  arms  !  warm  o'  my  troth  !  I  do 
now  let  loofe  my  opinion,  hold  it  no  longer  5  this  is  no 
fifh,  but  an  Iflander  that  hath  lately  fuffered  by  a  thun- 
der-bolt. Alas  !  the  ftorm  is  come  again.  My  beft  way 
is  to  creep  under  his  gabardine  ;  there  is  no  other  jfhelter 
hereabout ;  mifery  acquaints  a  man  with  ftrange  bed- 
fejlows  :  I  will  here  (hrowd  till  the  dregs  of  the  ftorm  T)e 
paft. 

SCENE    III.       Enter  Stepharto  Jinging. 
Ste.  J  pall  no  more  to  pa,  to  fea,  here  pall  I  die  a-psre. 
This  is  a  very  fcurvy  tune  to  fing  at  a  man's  funeral :  well, 
here's  my  comfort.  [Drinks* 
Sings.  The  majier,  tie  fivabber,  the  boatfwain  and  I 
The  gunner,  and  his  mate, 
Lovd  Mall,  Meg,  Marrian,  and  Margery, 
But  none  of  us  car  'd  for  Kate  5 
For  pe  had  a  tongue  with  a  tangt 
Would  cry  to  a  jailor,  go  hang : 
She  lonfd  not  the  favour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch, 
Tet  a  taylor  might  fcratch  her  ivhere-e^er pe  did  itch, 
Then  to  fea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 
This  is  a  fcurvy  tune  too  :  but  here's  my  comfort. 

[Drinks. 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me :  oh ! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter  ?  have  we  devils  here  ?  do  you 
put  tricks  upon's  with  falvages,  and  men  of  Inde  f  ha !  I 
have  not  'fcap'd  drowning  to  be  afraid  now  of  your  four 
legs  5  for  it  hath  been  faid,  as  proper  a  man  as  ever  went 
on  four  legs  cannot  make  him  give  ground  5  and  it  mall  be 
feid  fo  again,  while  Stephana  breaths  at  his  nofcils* 
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Cat.  The  fpirit  torments  me :  oh  ! 

Ste.  This  is  fome  monfter  of  the  Ifle  with  four  legs ; 
who  has  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague :  where  the  devil  mould 
he  learn  our  language  ?  I  will  give  him  fome  relief,  if  it 
be  but  for  that :  if  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,, 
and  get  to  Naples  with  him,  he  s  a  prefent  for  any  Emperor 
that  ever  trod  on  neats-leather. 

Cat.  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee  ;  I'll  bring  my  wood 
home  fafter. 

Ste.  He's  in  a  fit  now ;  and  does  not  talk  after  the 
wifeft :  he  (hall  tafte  of  my  bottle.  If  he  have  never 
drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his  fit :  if  I 
can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I  cannot  aik  too 
much  for  him ;  he  mall  pay  for  him,  that  hath  him,  and 
that  foundly. 

Cal.  Thou  doft  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou  wilt  anon; 
I  know  it  by  my  trembling  :  now  Pro/per  works  upon 
me. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways  ;  open  your  mouth  ;  here  is 
that  which  will  give  language  to  a  Cat ;  open  your  mouth  \ 
this  will  fhake  your  making,  I  can  tell  you  ;  and  that 
foundly :  you  cannot  tell  who's  your  friend  5  open  your 
chaps  again. 

Trin.  I  mould  know  that  voice :  it  mould  be  but  he 

is  drown' d  5  and  thefe  are  devils  ;  O  !  defend  me. 

Ste.  Four  legs  and  two  voices  ;  a  moft  delicate  monfter ! 
his  forward  voice  now  is  to  fpeak  of  his  friend ;  his  back- 
ward voice  is  to  utter  foul  fpeeches,  and  to  detraft.  If  all 
the  wine  in  my  bottle  will  recover  him,  I  will  help  his 
ague :  come  !  Amen !  I  will  pour  fome  in  thy  other  mouth, 

Trin.  Stepbano  ! 

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me  ?  mercy  !  mercy  I 
this  is  a  devil,  and  no  monfter :  I  will  leave  him ;  I  have 
no  long  fpoon. 

trin.  Stepbano !  If  thou  beeft  Stepbano,  touch  me,  and 
fpeak  to  me  ,  for  I  am  Trinculo  j  be  not  afraid,  thy  good 
friend  Trinculo. 

Ste*  If  thou  beeft  Trinculo,  come  forth,  Fll  pull  thee 
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by  the  lefler  legs  :  if  any  be  Trhculo's  legs,  thefe  art 
they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo  indeed  :  how  cam' ft  thou 
to  be  the  fiege  of  this  moon-calf?  can  he  vent  Trin- 
culo* $  f 

Trin.  I  took  him  to  be  killM  with  a  thunder-ftroke : 
but  art  thou  notdrown'd,  Stepbano  ?  I  hope  now  thou  art 
not  drown'd :  is  the  ftorm  over-blown  ?  I  hid  me  under 
the  dead  moon -calf 's  gabardine,  for  fear  of  the  ftorm  *  and 
art  thou  living,  Stepbano  f  O  Stepbano,  two  Neapolitans 
'fcap'd ! 

Ste.  Pr'ythee  do  not  turn  me  about,  my  ftomach  is  not 
cbnftant. 

Cal.  Thefe  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  fprights  i 
that's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celeftial  liquor :  I  will  kneel 
to  him. 

Ste.  How  didft  thou  'fcape  ?  How  cam' ft  thou  hither  ? 
fwear  by  this  bottle  how  thou  cam' ft  hither :  I  efcap'd  upon 
a  butt  of  fack,  which  the  failors  heav'd  o'er-board  ;  by  this 
bottle !  which  I  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  min* 
own  hands,  fince  I  was  caft  a-fhore. 

Cal.  I'll  fwear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  true  fubjeclj 
for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Ste.  Here :  fwear  then  :  how  efcap'dft  thou  ? 

Trin.  Sworn  a-ftiore,  man,  like  a  duck  5  I  can  fwim 
like  a  duck,  I'll  be  fworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kifs  the  book.  Though  thou  canft  fwim  like 
a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goofe. 

Trin.  O  Stepbano,  haft  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man ;  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock  by  th' 
fea-fide,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now,  moon-calf, 
how  does  thine  ague  ? 

Cal.  Haft  thou  not  dropt  from  heav'n  ? 

Ste.  Out  o'th'  moon,  I  do  allure  thee.  I  was  the  man 
in  th*  moon  when  time  was. 

Cal.  I  have  feen  thee  in  her and  I  do  adore  thee :  my 
miftrefs  fhew'd  me  thee,  and  thy  dog  and  thy  bum. 

Ste.  Come  fwear  to  that  j  kifs  the  book :  I  will  furnifh 
it  anon  with  new  contents ;  fwear. 

Trin. 
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Trift.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  (hallow  monfter : 
I  afraid  of  him  ?  a  very  mallow  monfter  :  the  man  i'th* 
moon  ?  a  moft  poor  credulous  monfter :  well  drawn,  mon- 
ger, in  good  footh. 

Cal.  I'll  mew  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'th'  Ifle,  and  I 
Will  kifs  thy  foot :  I  pr'ythee  be  my  god. 

Trin.  By  this  light,  a  moft  perfidious  and  drunken  mon- 
fter ?  when  his  god's  afleep,  he'll  rob  his  bottle. 

Cal.  I'll  kifs  thy  foot.    I'll  fwear  myfelf  thy  fubjecl. 

Ste.  Come  on  then  ;  down,  and  fwear. 

5W«,  I  (hall  laugh  myfelf  to  death  at  this  puppy-headed 
monfter :  a  moft  fcurvy  monfter !  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
to  beat  him  

Ste.  Come,  kifs. 

Trin.  But  that  the  poor  monfter's  in  drink :  an 

abominable  monfter ! 

Cal.  I'll  mew  thee  the  beft  fprings  5  I'll  pluck  thee  ber- 
ries, 

I'll  full  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  ferve ! 
Til  bear  him  no  more  fticks,  but  follow  thee, 
Thou  wond'rous  man. 

Trin.  A  moft  ridiculous  monfter,  to  make  a  wonder  of 
a  poor  drunkard. 

Cal.  I  pr'ythee  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow, 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts  5 
Shew  thee  a  jay's  neft,  and  inftrucl:  thee  how 
To  fnare  the  nimble  marmazet ;  I'll  bring  thee 
To  cluft'ring  filberds,  and  fometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  fea-malls  from  the  rock.  Wilt  thou  go  with  me  ? 

Ste.  I  pr'ythee  now  lead  the  way  without  any  more 
talking.  Trinculo,  the  King  and  all  our  company  elfe  be- 
ing drown'd,  we  will  inherit  here.  Here,  bear  my  bottle  j 
fellow  Trinculo,  we'll  fill  him  by  and  by  again. 

Cal.    [Sings  drunkenly.]    Farewel,  majier  j  fareivel, 
farenid. 

Irin*  A  howling  monfter ;  a  drunken  monfter ! 

Caf, 
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CaL  No  more  dams  Til  make  for  fijh, 

Nor  fetch  in  fif  ing  at  requiring, 

Nor  f crape  trencher,  nor  *wajb  dijh* 

Ban  ,  Ban',  Cacalyban 

Has  a  neiu  mafler,  get  a  new  man. 
Freedom,  hey-day,  hey-day,  freedom,  freedom,  hey-day, 
freedom ! 

Ste.  O  brave  monfter,  lead  the  way.  [Exeunt* 

ACT   EC       SCENE  t 
Profpero'5  Cave.    Enter  Ferdinand,  bearing  a  log, 
Ter.  HP  HERE  be  fome  fports  are  painful,  but  their 

X  labour 
Delight  in  them  fets  off :  fome  kinds  of  bafenefs 
Are  nobly  undergone,  and  moft  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.    This  my  mean  talk  wou'd  be 
As  heavy  to  me,  as  'tis  odious,  but 
The  miftrefs  which  I  ferve  quickens  what's  dead, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleafures :  O,  me  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed : 
And  he's  composed  of  harflmefs.    I  muft  move 
Some  thoufands  of  thefe  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 
Upon  a  fore  injunction.    My  fweet  miftrefs 
Weeps  when  me  fees  me  work,  and  fays,  fuch  bafenefo 
Had  never  like  executor  j  I  forget, 
Nay,  thefe  fweet  thoughts  do  ev'n  refrefti  my  labour, 
Leaft  bufie  when  I  do  it. 

Enter  Miranda,  and  Profpero  at  a  difiance  unfeen* 
Mir.  Alas  !  now,  pray  you, 
Work  not  fo  hard ;  I  would  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  thofe  logs  that  you're  enjoin'd  to  pile: 
Pray,  fet  it  down,  and  reft  you ;  when  this  burn$, 
*Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you  :  my  father 
Is  hard  at  ftudy,  pray  now  reft  yourfelf, 
He's  fafe  for  thefe  three  hours. 

Ter.  O  moft  dear  miftrefs, 
The  fun  will  fet  before  I  mail  difcharge 
What  I  muft  ftriye  to  do. 

Mlfr 
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Mir.  If  you'll  fit  down, 
I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while.    Pray,  give  me  that, 
I'll  carry't  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature, 
J'aci  rather  crack  my  finews,  break  my  bark, 
Than  you  mould  fuch  dilhonour  undergo, 
While  I  fit  lazy  by. 

Mir.  It  would  become  me 
As  well  as  it  dees  you  ;  and  I  (houid  do  it, 
With  much  more  eafe  j  for  my  good  will  is  to  it, 
And  yours  it  is  againft. 

Pro.  Poor  worm  !  thou  art 
Infe&ed,  and  this  vifitation  Ihews  it, 

Mir.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer.  No,  noble  miftrefs,  'tis  frelh  morning  with  tn% 
When  you  are  by  at  night.    I  do  befeech  you, 
(Chiefly  that  I  might  fet  it  in  my  prayers) 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Mir.  Miranda.    O  my  father, 
I've  broke  your  heft,  to  fay  fo. 

Fer.  Admir'd  Miranda  ! 
indeed  the  top  of  admiration,  worth 
What's  deareft  to  the  world  :  full  many  a  lady 
I've  ey'd  with  beft  regard,  and  many  a  time 
Th'  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear  ;  for  fev'ral  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  fev'ral  women,  never  any) 
With  fo  full  foul,  but  fome  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblefl  grace  flie  ow'd. 
And  put  it  to  the  foil.    But  you,  O  you, 
So  perfect,  and  fo  peerlefs,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  beft. 

Mir.  I  do  not  know 
One  of  my  fex  ;  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save  from  my  glafs  mine  own ;  nor  have  I  feen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend, 
And  my  dear  father}  how  features  are  abroad 
I'm  (killefs  of  j  but,  by  my  modefty, 

Vol,  I,  £  {TK« 
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(The  jewel  in  my  dower)  I  would  not  wifh 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you  j 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  fliape, 
Befides  yourfelf,  to  like  of.    But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precept 
I  do  forget. 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 
A  Prince,  Miranda  $  I  do  think,  a  King  ; 
(I  would  not  fo!)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  flavery,  than  I  would  fuller 
The  flem-fly  blow  my  mouth.    Hear  my  foul  fpeak  j 
The  very  inftant  that  I  faw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  fervice,  there  refides 
To  make  me  flave  to  it,  and  for  your  fake 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mir.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Fer.  O  beav'n,  O  earth,  bear  witnefs  to  this  found 
And -crown  what  I  profefs  with  kind  event, 
If  I  fpeak  true  j  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  bcft  is  boaded  me,  to  mifchief !  I, 
Beycnd  all  limit  of  aught  elfe  ith'  world, 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mir.'  I  am  a  fool 
To  weep  at  what  I'm  glad  of. 

Pro.  Fair  encounter 
Of  two  mod  rare  affections  !  heav'ns  rain  grac» 
On  that  which  breeds  between  'em  ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mir.  At  mine  unworthinefs,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  defire  to  give,  and  much  lefs  take 
What  I  mall  die  to  want :  but  this  is  trifling  ; 
And  all  the  more  it  feeks  to  hide  itfelf, 
The  bigger  bulk  it  (hews.    Hence,  bamful  cunning  5 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence. 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me  ; 
If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid  :  to  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me  5  but  I'll  be  your  fervant, 
Whether  you  wiU  or  no, 

Tt 
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Fer,  My  miftrefs,  deareft, 
And  I  thus  humble  ever. 
Mir.  My  human  d  then  ? 
Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  fo  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom  $  here's  my  hand. 

Mir.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in't  j  and  now  farewel 
'Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer.  A  thoufand,  thoufand.  [Exeunt* 
Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be, 
Who  are  furpriz'd  with  all  $  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.    I'll  to  my  book  j 
For  yet  ere  fupper-time  mull  I  perform 
Much  bufinefs  appertaining.  [Exit, 
SCENE   II.    Another  part  of  the  JJland. 
Enter  Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo. 
Ste.  Tell  not  me  5  when  the  butt  is  out,  we  will 
J  drink  water,  not  a  drop  before  ;  therefore  bear  up,  and 
|!  board  'em  j  fervant  monfter,  drink  to  me. 

Trin.  Servant  monfter!  the  folly  of  this  Ifland  !  they 
i  fay  there's  but  five  upon  this  Ifle  ;  we  are  three  of  them, 
if  the  other  two  be  brain' d  like  us,  the  ftate  totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  fervant  monfter,  when  I  bid  thee  j  thy 
eyes  are  almoft  fet  in  thy  head. 

Trin.  Wheie  mould  they  be  fet  elfe  ?  he  were  a  brav$. 
monfter  indeed  if  they  were  fet  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monfter  hath  drown'd  his  tongue  in 
fack  ;  for  my  part,  the  fea  cannot  drown  me.  I  fwam, 
ere  I  could  recover  the  more,  five  and  thirty  leagues,  off 
and  on  ;  by  this  light  thou  (halt  be  my  lieutenant, 
monfter,  or  my  ftandard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  lift  5  he's  no  ftandard. 
Ste.  We'll  not  run,  monfieur  monfter. 
Trin.  Nor  go  neither  5  but  you'll  lye  like  dogs,  and 
yet  fay  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-calf,  fpeak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou  beeft 
a  good  moon-calf. 

Cal.  How  does  thy  honour  ?  let  me  lick  thy  (hoe  j 
I'll  not  ferve  him,  he  is  not  valiant. 

E  2  Trin. 
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TrzV.  Thou  Heft,  moft  ignorant  monfter,  J  am  m 
cafe  to  juftle  a  conftable  j  why,  thou  debofh'd  fi(h 
thou,  was  there  ever  man  a  coward  that  hath  drunk 
fo  much  fack  as  I  to  day  ?  wilt  thcu  tell  me  a  | 
monftrous  lie,  being  but  half  a  fim  and  half  a 
monfter  ? 

CaL  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me  :  wilt  thou  let  hint,  my 
lord  ? 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he!  that  a  monfter  mould  be  fuch 
a  natural ! 

CaL  Lo,  lo,  again  ;  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ste.  Trincu/o,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head  ; 

if  you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree  the  poor 

monfter's  my  fubjecT:,  and  he  mall  not  fuffer  indig- 
nity. 

CaL  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  be  pleas'd  to 
hearken  once  again  to  the  fuit  I  made  to  thee  ? 

Ste.  Marry  will  I ;  kneel  and  repeat  it  5  I  will  ftand, 
and  fo  mall  Trincu/o. 

Enter  Ariel  invijible. 

CaL  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  fubjeft  to  a  ty- 
rant, a  forcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated  me 
of  the  Ifland. 

Ari.  Thou  lieft. 

CaL  Thou  lieft,  thou  jefting  monkey,  thou  ; 
I  would  my  valiant  mafter  would  deftroy  thee  ; 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trincufo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in*s 
tale,  by  this  hand  I  will  fupplant  fome  of  your 
teeth. 

Trin.  Why,  I  faid  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more  ;  proceed* 

CaL  I  fay,  by  forcery  he  got  this  Ifle. 
From  me  he  got  it.    If  thy  greatnefs  will 
Revenge  it  on  him,  for  I  know  thou  dar'ft, 
But  this  thing  dares  not. 

Ste.  That's  moft  certain. 

CaL  Thou  malt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I'll  ferve  thee.. 
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Ste.  How  (hall  this  be  compaft  ?  canft  thou  bring  mc 
to  the  party  ? 

Cal.  Yea,  yea,  my  lord,  I'll  yield  him  thee  afleep, 
Where  thou  may'ft  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Ari.  Thou  lieft,  thou  canft  not. 

Cal.  What  a  py'd  ninny's  this  ?  thou  fcurvy  patch  ! 
I  do  befeech  thy  greatnefs,  give  him  blows, 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him  ;  when  that's  gone, 
He  (hall  drink  nought  but  brine,  for  Til  not  mew  him 
Where  the  quick  frefties  are. 

Ste.  Trhcu/o,  run  into  no  further  danger :  interrupt  the 
monfter  one  word  further,  and  by  this  hand  I'll  turn  my 
mercy  out  o'doors,  and  make  a  ftock-fifh  of  thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I?  I  did  nothing}  Til  go  further 
off. 

Ste,  Didft  thou  not  fay  he  ly'd  ? 
Ari,  Thoulieft. 

Ste.  Do  I  fo  ?  take  thou  that.  [Beats  bim. 

As  you  like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  thee  the  lie  ;  out  o'your  wits  and 
hearing  too  ?  A  pox  o'your  bottle.!  this  can  fack  and 
drinking  do :  a  murj^in  on  your  monfter,  and  the  devil 
take  your  fingers  ! 

Cal.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Ste .  Now  forward  with  your  tale  5  pr'ythee  ftand  fur- 
ther off. 

Cal.  Beat  him  enough  5  after  a  little  time 
I'll  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  further.    Come,  proceed. 

Cal.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  cuftom  with  him 
rth'afternoon  to  deep  ;  there  thou  may'ft  brain  him, 
Having  flrft  feiz'd  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  ftake, 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife.  Remember 
Firft  to  pofTefs  his  books  j  for  without  them 
He's  but  a  fot,  as  I  am  j  and  hath  not 
Ore  fpirit  to  command.    They  all  do  hate  him 
As  rootedly  as  }.    Bvrn  but  his  fcooks  j 
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He  has  brave  utenfils,  for  fo  he  calls  them, 
Which,  when  he  has  an  houfe,  he'll  deck't  vnthaL 
And  that  moft  deeply  to  confider,  is 
The  beauty  of  his  daughter  ;  he  himfelf 
Calls  her  a  non-pareil :  I  ne'er  faw  womas 
But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  her  ; 
But  me  as  far  furpafles  Sycorax 
As  greateft  does  the  leaft. 
Ste.  Is  it  fo  brave  a  lafs  ? 

Cal.  Ay,  lord  ;  Ihe  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant, 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monfter,  I  will  kill  this  man :  his  daughter  and 
I  will  be  King  and  Queen,  fave  our  Graces  :  and  Trinculo. 
and  thyfelf  mall  be  Vice-Roys.  Doft  thou  like  the  plot, 
Trinculo  ? 

Trin.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand  ;  I  am  forry  I  beat  thee :  hut 
while  thou  hVft,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head, 

Cal.  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  allcep  $ 
Wilt  thou  deftroy  him  then  ? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  my  honour. 

Ari.  This  will  I  tell  my  mafter, 

Cal.  Thou  mak'ft  me  merry  ;  I  am  full  of  pleafure  j 
Let  us  be  jocund.    Will  you  troul  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  requeil,  monfler,  I  will  do  reafon,  any 
reafon :  come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  fing.  [Sings. 
Flout  'em,  and  Jkout  'em  j  and  Jkout  9em  and fi&ut  'mj 
thought  is  free. 

Cal.  That's  not  the  tune. 

[Ariel  plays  the  tune  on  a  tabor  and  pipe. 

Ste.  What  is  this  fame  ? 

Trin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  plaid  by  the  pic- 
ture of  no-body.  , 

Ste.  If  thou  be'ft  a  man,  mew  thyfelf  in  thy  Hkenefs ; 
if  thou  be' ft  a  devil,  take' t. as  thou  lift. 

Trin%  0  forgive  me  my  fins ! 

'  Ste. 
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Ste.  He  that  dies  pays  all  debts  :  I  defie  thee.  Mercy 
upon  us !' 

CaL  Art  thou  afraid  ? 

Ste.  No,  monfter,  not  I. 

CaL  Be  not  afraid  j  the  ifle  is  full  of  noifes, 
Sounds,  and  fweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not* 
Sometimes  a  thoufand  twanging  inftruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears  ;  and  fometimes  voices, 
That  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  deep, 
Will  make  me  fleep  again ;  and  then  in  dreaming, 
The  clouds  methought  would  open,  and  mew  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me  $  when  X  wak'd, 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where  I 
(hall  have  my  mufick  for  nothing. 

CaL  When  Profpero  is  deftroyed. 

Ste.  That  (hall  be  by  and  by  :  I  remember  the  ftory, 

Triti.  The  found  is  going  away  :  let's  follow  it,  and 
after  do  our  work. 

Ste.  Lead,  monfter  ;  we'll  follow.  I  would  I  could  fee 
this  taborer.  He  lays  it  on. 

Tritt.  Wilt  come  ?  I'll  follow,  Stepbano.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE    III.    Changes  again. 
Enter  Alonfo,  Sebaftian,  Anthonio,  Gonaalo,  Adrian^ 
Francifco,  &c. 

Gon.  By'r  lakin,  I  can  go  no  further,  Sir, 
My  old  bones  ake  :  here's  amaze  trod  indeed 
Through  forth-rights  and  meanders  :  by  your  patience^ 
I  needs  muft  reft  me. 

Alon.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee, 
Who  am  myfelf  attach'd  with  wearinefs 
To  th'dulling  of  my  fpirits  j  fit  down  and  reft. 
Ev'n  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatt'rer  :  he  is  drown'd, 
Whom  thus  we  ftray  to  find,  and  the  fea  mocks 
Our  fruftrate  fearch  on  land.    Well,  let  him  go. 

Ant.  I  am  right  glad  that  he's  fo  out  of  hope. 

[AJide  to  Seb, 
Do 
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Do  not,  for  one  repulfe,  forego  the  piirpofc 
That  you  refolv'd  to  effeft. 

Seb.  The  next  advantage 
Will  we  take  throughly. 

Ant.  Let 't  be  to-night ; 
For,  now  they  are  opprefs'd  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot  ufe  fuch  vigilance 
As  when  they're  frefti. 

Seb.  I  fay  to  night :  no  more. 
Solemn  and  firange  mujick,  and  Profpero  on  the  top  invi- 
Jible.  Enter  federal  ftrange  Jhapes,  bringing  jn  a  banquet  5 


and  dance  about  it  ivitk  gentle  acliom  of  falutation,  and 
inviting  the  King,  Sec.  to  eat,  they  depart. 
Alom  What  harmony  is  this  ?  my  good  friends  !  hark  ! 
Con.  Marvellous  fweet  mulick  ! 

Alon.  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heaven  !  what  are  thefe  ? 

Seb.  A  living  drollery.    Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns  ;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree  the  phoenix'  throne,  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant.  I'll  believe  both  : 
And  what  does  elfe  want  credit,  come  to  me, 
And  Til  be  fworn  'tis  true.  Travellers  ne'er  lied, 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  'em. 

Gon.  If  in  Naples 
I  mould  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  ? 
If  I  mould  fay  I  faw  fuch  iflanders  : 
(For  certes  thefe  are  people  of  the  ifland) 
Who  tho'  they  are  of  monftrous  fhape,  yet  note 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  mail  find 
Many  5  nay,  almoft  any. 

Pro.  Honeft  lord, 
Thou  haft  faid  well  5  for  fome  of  you  there  prefent 
Are  worfe  than  devils. 

Alon.  I  cannot  too  much  mufe, 
Such  (hapes,  fuch  gefture,  and  fuch  found,  exprefling 
(AtitlK>v  they  want  the  ufe  of  tongue)  a  kind 
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Of  excellent  dumb  difcourfe. 

Pro.  Praife  in  departing. 

Fran.  They  vanifh'd  ftrangely. 

Seb.  'Tis  no  matter,  fmce 
They've  left  their  viands  behind  5  for  we  have  ftomachs. 
Will't  pleafe  you  tafte  of  what  is  here  ? 

Ant.  Not  I. 

Gon.  Faith,  Sir,  you  need  not  fear.When  we  were  boys^ 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers, 
Dew-lapt  like  bulls,  whofe  throats  had  hanging  at  'em 
Wallets  of  flefh  ?  or  that  there  were  fuch  men, 
Whofe  heads  flood  in  their  breafts  ?  which  now  we  find 
Each  *  putter  out  on  five  for  one  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

Alon.  I  will  ftand  to,  and  feed, 
Although  my  laft  ;  no  matter,  fmce  I  feel 
The  bell  is  paft.    Brother,  my  lord  the  Duke, 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 

SCENE    IV.    Thunder  and  lightning.  „ 
Enter  Ariel  like  a  harpy,  claps  his  wings  upon  the  tablt9 
and  with  a  queint  device  the  banquet  ksanijhcs. 

Ari.  You  are  three  men  of  fin,  whom  deftiny 
(That  hath  to  inftrument  this  lower  world, 
And  what  is  in't)  the  never-furfeited  fea 
Hath  caufed  to  belch  up  ;  and  on  this  ifland, 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit,  you  'mongft  men 
Being  mod  unfit  to  live :  I  have  made  you  mad  ; 
And  ev'n  with  fuch  like  valour  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  felves.    You  fools,  I  and  my  fellows 

[They  draw  their  fesrds, 
Are  minifters  of  fate  ;  the  elements 
Of  which  your  fwords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 

*  //  was  a  enftom  heretofore  for  people  upon  their  going  forth  to  travel 
id  put  out  fums  of  money  upon  contrails  to  receive  the  fame  back,  with  m~ 
creafe  upon  their  return  :  which  increafe  bore  a  proportion  to  the  ievgth  and 
danger  of  the  voyages  they  undertook,;  and  upon  thofe  which  were  very  lung; 
and  very  hazardous  it  fbmet'tmes  rofe  to  fco  per  Cent. 

See  Ren  Johnfon.  Every  man  out  of  his  humour,  jicl  Z.  Sc.  3. 

Sicaljo  MorilWl  Itinerary,  Tart  i.f.  198. 
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Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemockt-at  flab* 

Kill  the  ftill-clofing  waters,  as  diminifh 

One  down  that's  in  my  plume  :  my  fellow-minifters 

Are  like  invulnerable.    If  you  could  hurt, 

Your  fwords  are  now  too  mafiie  for  your  ftrengths, 

And  will  not  be  up-lifted.    But  remember, 

(For  that's  my  bufinefs  to  you)  that  you  three 

From  Milan  did  fuppiant  good  Profpero  : 

Expos'd  unto  the  fea,  (which  hath  requit  it) 

Him  and  his  innocent  child :  for  which  foul  deed 

The  powers  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 

Incens'd  the  feas  and  mores,  yea,  all  the  creatures, 

Againft  your  peace  :  thee  of  thy  fon,  Alonfo, 

They  have  bereft  j  and  do  pronounce  by  me, 

Ling'ring  perdition,  worfe  than  any  death 

Can  be  at  once,  mall  ftep  by  ftep  attend 

You  and  your  ways  ;  whofe  wraths  to  guard  you  from, 

Which  here  in  this  moft  defolate  ifle  elfe  fall 

Upon  your  heads,  there's  nothing  but  heart's  forrow, 

And  a  clear  life  enfuing. 

He  vanijbes  in  thunder :  then,  to  foft  rnufick,  enter  thejbapei 
again,  and  dance  'with  mocks  and  motives,  and  carrying 
cut  the  table. 

Pro.  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  haft  thou 
Perform'd,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had  devouring  : 
Of  my  inftru&ion  haft  thou  nothing  'bated 
In  what  thou  had  ft  to  fay  :  fo  with  good  life, 
And  obfervation  ftrange,  my  meaner  minifters 
Their  feveral  kinds  have  done  ;  my  high  charms  work, 
And  thefe,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  diftraclions :  they  are  in  my  power  ; 
And  in  thefe  fits  I  leave  them,  whilft  I  vifit 
Young  Ferdinand,  who,  they  fuppofe,  is  drown'd, 
And  his  and  my  lov'd  darling. 

Gon,  I*  th'  name  of  fomething  holy,  Sir,  why  ftand  you 
In  this  ftrange  ftare  ? 

Alon.  O,  it  is  monftrous !  monftrous ! 
Methought  the  billows  fpoke,  and  told  me  of  it  5 
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The  winds  did  fing  it  to  me,  and  the  thunder, 

That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronoune'd 

The  name  of  Profper :  it  did  bafe  my  trefpafs. 

Therefore  my  fon  i'th'ooze  is  bedded  $  and 

I'll  feek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  founded, 

And  with  him  there  lye  mudded.  [Exit, 

SeB.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 
I'll  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Ant.  I'll  be  thy  fecond.  [Exeunt, 

Gon*  All  three  of  them  are  defp'rate  ;  their  great  guilt, 
Like  poifon  giv'n  to  work  a  great  time  after, 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  fpirits.    I  befeech  you 
That  are  of  fuppler  joints,  follow  them  fwiftly, 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecftafie 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

Adr.  Follow,  I  pray  you. 

ACT    IV.    SCENE  I. 
Profpero's  Cave.     Enter  Profpero,  Ferdinand,  and 
Miranda. 

Pro,  TF  f  have  too  aufterely  punmVd  you, 

Ji  Your  compenfation  makes  amends  j  for  I 
Have  giv'n  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  life, 
Or  that  for  which  I  live  ;  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand  :  all  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  tryals  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Haft  ftrangely  ftood  the  teft.  Here  afore  heav'tt 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift :  Ferdinand, 
Do  not  fmile  at  me  that  I  boaft  her  off ; 
For  thou  malt  find  me  will  outftrip  all  praifc, 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fer.  I  believe  it, 
Againft  an  oracle. 

Pro.  Then  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquifitkm 
Worthily  purchas'd,  take  my  daughter  :  but 
If  thou  doll  break  her  virgin-knot  befor* 
All  fanclimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  miniftet'd. 
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No  fweet  afperfion  {hall  the  heav'ns  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow  :  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-ey'd  difdain,  and  difcord  mail  beftrew 
The  union  of  your  beds  with  weeds  fo  loathly, 
That  you  mall  hate  it  both  :  therefore  take  heed, 
As  Hymen's  lamps  mall  light  you. 

Fer.  As  I  hope 
For  quiet  days,  fair  iiTue,  and  long  life, 
With  fuch  love  as  'tis  now :  the  murkieft  den, 

?he  moft  opportune  place,  the  ftrong'ft  fuggeftion 
ur  worfer  Genius  can,  mall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  luft,  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration, 
When  I  (hall  think  or  Phoebus'  fteeds  are  fotmder'd, 
Or  night  keptchain'd  below. 

Pro.  Moll  fairly  fpoke. 
Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  me  is  thine  own. 
What,  Ariel ;  my  induftrious  fervant,  Ariel. 

SCENE    II.    Enter  Ariel. 
Aru  What  would  my  potent  mafter  ?  here  I  am. 
Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  laft  fecvice 
Did  worthily  perform  ;  and  I  muft  ufe  you 
in  fuch  another  trick  ;  go  bring  the  rabble, 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here  to  this  place; 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion,  for  I  muft 
Bellow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art  5  it  is  my  promife, 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 
Aru  Prefently  ? 
Pro.  Ay,  with  a  twink. 
Ari.  Before  you  can  fay,  Come  and  go, 
And  breathe  twice  ;  and  cry,  fo,  fo  $ 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe, 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow. 
Do  you  love  me,  mafter  ?  no  ? 

Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel  j  do  not  approach 
'Till  thou  doft  hear  me  call. 

An\  Well,  I  conceive.  [Exit. 
¥ro%  Look  thou  be  true  j  do  not  give  dalliance  Too 
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Too  much  the  rein  ;  the  ftrongeft  oaths  are  ftraw 
To  th1  fire  i'th*  blood  :  be  more  abftemious, 
Or  elfe  gcod-night  your  vow. 

I  er.  I  warrant  you,  Sir, 
The  white,  cold  virgin-fnow  upon  my  hearc 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well. 
Now  come,  my  Ariel,  bring  a  corollary, 
Rather  than  want  a  fpirit,  appear,  and  pertly. 
No  tongue }  all  eyes  5  be  filent.  [Soft  niufick. 

SCENE    III.    A  Mafyue.    Enter  Iris. 

Iris.  Ceres,  moft  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  fetches,  oats,  and  peafe  j 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibling  (heep, 
And  flat  meads,  with  thatch'd  ftover,  them  to  keep  5 
Thy  banks  with  pioned,  and  tulip' d  brims, 
Which  fpungy  April  at  thy  heft  betrims, 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chafte  crownsjand  thy  brown  groves, 
Whofe  fhadow  the  difmified  batchelor  loves> 
Being  lafs-lorn  5  thy  pale-clipt  vineyard, 
And  thy  fea-marge  fteril,  and  rocky-hard, 
Where  thou  thy  felf  do' ft  air  ;  the  Queen  o'th'  Iky. 
Whofe  wat'ry  arch  and  meflenger  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  thefe,  and  with  her  Sovereign  Grace, . 
Here  on  this  grafs-plot,  in  this  very  place  [Juno  defends. 
To  come  and  fport  \  her  peacocks  fly  amain  : 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Enter  Ceres. 

Cer.  Hail  many-colour1  d  meflenger,  that  ne'er 
Do1  ft  difobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter : 
Who,  with  thy  faffron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
DirTufeft  honey  drt)ps,  refreftring  fhowers  5 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  do'ft  crown, 
My  boflcy  acres,  and  my  unfhrubM  down, 
Rich  fcarf  to  my  proud  earth  ;  why  hath  thy  Queen 
Summon'd  me  hither,  to  this  fliort-grafs  green  ? 

Iris.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate, 
And  fome  donation  freely  to  eftate 

Vol.  I.  i  On 
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On  the  blefsM  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heav'nly  bow, 
If  Venus  or  her  fon,  as  thou  do'ft  know, 
Do  now  attend  the  Queen  ?  fince  they  did  plot 
The  means,  that  dufky  pis  my  daughter  got  j  ^ 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  fcandal'd  company  3 
1  have  forfworn.  f 

Iris.  Of  her  fociety  |" 
Be  not  afraid :  I  met  her  deity  \ 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos,  and  her  fon 
Dove-drawn  with  her  ;  here  thought  they  to  have  done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 
(Whofe  vows  are,  that  no  bed-right  (hall  be  paid 
'Till  Hymens  torch  be  lighted)  but.  in  vain  : 
Mars 's  hot  minion  is  return' d  again  5 
Her  wafpifti-headed  fon  has  broke  his  arrows, 
Swears  he  will  fhoot  no  more,  but  play  with  fparrows, 
And  be  a  boy  right-out. 

Cer.  High  Queen  of  Mate, 
Great  Juno  comes,  I  know  her  by  her  gate. 

Jun.  How  does  my  bounteous  filler  ?  go  with  me 
To  blefs  this  twain,  that  they  may  profp'rous  be, 
And  honour'd  in  their  ifTue.  [Tbey  Jlng» 

Jun.    Honour,  riches,  marriage  blejjing, 
Long  continuance  and  encreajing, 
Hourly  joys  be  ftill  upon  you, 
Juno  fings  her  blejfings  on  you. 
Cer.     Earth's  increase,  and  f oy Jon-plenty  y 
Barns  and  garners  never  empty, 
Vines,  with  clufiring  bunches  growing, 
Plants,  with  goodly  burthen  boiving  ; 
Spring  come  to  you  at  the  fartheft, 
In  the  *very  end  of  harveft  : 
Scarcity  and  want  Jhall  Jhun  you, 
Ceres*  blejfing  fo  is  on  you* 
Fer,  This  is  a  mpft  maje(tick  vifion,  and 
Harmonious  charming  lay  5  may  I  be  bold 
To  think  thefe  fpirits  ? 

Pro. 
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Pre.  Spirits  which  by  mine  art 
I  have  from  all  their  confines  call'd,  t'enatt 
My  prefent  fancies. 

Fer.  Let  me  live  here  ever  ; 
So  rare  a  wonder' d  father,  and  a  wife, 
Make  this  place  paradife. 

Pro.  Now  filence,  fweet ! 
There's  fomething  elfe  to  do  ;  hum,  and  be  mute, 
Or  elfe  our  fpell  is  marr'd. 

Juno  and  Ceres  whifper,  and  fend  Iris  on  imploytnent* 

Iris.  You  nymphs  cail'd  Nayads  of  the  winding  brooks, 
"With  your  fedg'd  crowns,  and  ever-harmlefs  looks, 
Leave  your  crifp  channels,  and  on  this  green-land 
Anfwer  your  fummons,  Juno  does  command  : 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  R>ve  ;  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 
You  fun-burn' d  ficklemen,  of  Augufi  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry  5 
Make  holy-day  ;  your  rye-ftraw  hats  put  on, 
And  thefe  frefh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  certain  reapers,  properly  habited  5  they  join  with  the 
tiymphs  in  a  graceful  dance  $  towards  the  end  whereof 
Profpero  ft  arts  fuddenly,  and  /peaks  ;   after  which,  to  a 
ftrange,  hollow  and  confuted  noife,  they  vanijb. 
Pro.  I  had  forgot  that  foul  confpiracy 
Of  the  beaft  Caliban,  and  his  confed' rates, 
Againft  my  life  j  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almoft  come.    Well  done,  avoid ;  no  more. 

Fer.  This  is  moft  ftrange  j  your  father's  in  fome  pafliort 
That  works  him  ftrongly. 

Mir.  Never 'till  this  day 
Saw  I  him  touch'd  with  anger,  fo  diftemperM. 

Pro.  Why,  you  do  look,  my  fon,  in  a  mov'd  fort  $ 
As  if  you  were  difmay'd  :  be  chearful,  Sir  : 
Our  revels  now  are  ended  :  thefe  our  adtors, 
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As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  fpirits,  and 

Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  ; 

And,  like  the  bafelefs  fabrick  of  their  vifion, 

The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  (hall  diffolve, 

And,  like  this  infubftantial  pageant  faded, 

Leave  not  a  track  behind.    We  are  fuch  fluff 

As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  li;e 

Is  rounded  with  a  fleep.    Sir,  I  am  vext ; 

Bear  with  my  weaknefs,  my  old  brain  is  troubled  *. 

Be  not  difturb'd  with  my  infirmity ; 

If  you  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell, 

And  there  repofe ;  a  turn  or  two  Til  walk 

To  ftill  my  beating  mind. 

Fer.  Mir.  We  wifti  you  peace.  [Exeunt. 

Pro.  Come  with  a  thought  j  I  thank  thee,  Ariel :  come. 
Enter  Ariel, 

Ari.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to  5  what's  thy  pleafure  ? 

Pro.  Spirit  ! 
We  muft  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban. 

Ari.  Ay,  my  commander  ;  when  I  prefented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it,  but  I  fear'd 
Left  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  But,  fay  again,  where  didft  thou  leave  thefe  varlets  ? 

Ari.  J  told  you,  Sir,  they  were  red  hot  with  drinking  j 
So  full  of  valour,  that  they  fmote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces  ;  beat  the  ground 
For  killing  of  their  feet ;  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  projecl.    Then  I  beat  my  tabor, 
At  which  like  unhackt  colts  they  prickt  their  ears, 
Advanc'd  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  their  nofes, 
As  they  fmelt  mufick ;  fo  I  charm'd  their  ears, 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  follow'd  through 
Tooth'd  briars,  fharp  furzes,  pricking  gofs  and  thorns, 
Which  enter' d  their  frail  fhins  :  at  laft  I  left  them 
I'th'  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 

There 
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There  dancing  up  to  trV  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'er-ftunk  their  feet. 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird  ; 
Thy  fhape  invifible  retain  thou  ftill ; 
The  trumpery  in  my  houfe,  go  bring  it  hither, 
For  ftale  to  catch  thefe  thieves. 

Ari,  I  go,  I  go.  [Exit* 

Pro,  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whofe  nature 
Nurture  can  never  flick  ;  on  whom  my  pains, 
Humanely  taken,  are  all  loft,  quite  loft  j 
And,  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So  his  mind  cankers  ;  I  will  plague  them  all, 
Even  to  roaring :  come,  hang  them  on  this  line, 
SCENE  V. 
Enter  Ariel  loaden  with  gliftering  apparel,  &c.  Enter 
Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  all  wet. 

Cal.  Pray  you,  tread  foftly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall  5  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Ste,  Monfter,  your  Fairy,  which  you  fay  is  a  harmlefs 
Fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  play'd  the  Jack  with  us. 

Trin.  Monfter,  I  do  fmell  all  hcrfe-pifs,  at  which  my 
nofe  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine  :  do  you  hear,  monfter  ?  if  I  IhouM 
take  a  difpleafure  againft  you  5  look  you  

Trin.  Thou  wert  but  a  loft  monfter. 

Cal.  Good,  good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  ftill : 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  V\\  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hood-wink  this  mifchance  ;  therefore  fpeak  foftly  3 
All's  hulht  as  midnight  yet. 

Trin.  Ay,  but  to  lofe  our  bottles  in  the  pool  

Ste.  There  is  not  only  difgrace  and  dishonour  in  that, 
monfter,  but  an  infinite  lofs. 

Tn'n.  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting  :  yet  this  is 
your  harmlefs  Fairy,  monfter. 

Ste,  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er  head 
and  ears  for  my  labour. 

Cal.  Pr'ythee,  my  King,  be  quiet :  feeft  thou  here, 
This  i»  the  mguth  o'th'  cell  5  no  noife,  and  enter  5 
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Do  that  good  mifchief  which  may  make  this  Ifland 
Thine  own  for  ever ;  and -I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  ay  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand  5  I  do  begin  to  have  bloody 
thoughts. 

Trin.  O  King  Stepbano  !  O  Peer  !  O  worthy  Stephana  I 
Look  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee ! 

CaL  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool,  it  is  but  trafli. 

Trin.  Oh,  oh,  monfter ;  we  know  what  belongs  to  a 
frippery,  O  King  Stepbano, 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo  j  by  this  hand  I'll  have 
that  gown. 

Trin.  Thy  Grace  mail  have  it. 

CaL  The  dropfie  drown  this  fool !  what  do  you  mean 
To  doat  thus  on  fuch  luggage  ?  let  it  alone, 
And  do  the  murder  firft :  if  he  awake, 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  Ikins  with  pinches  ; 
Make  us  ftrange  (luff. 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet,  monfter.  Miftrefs  line,  is  not  this 
my  jerkin  ?  now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line  :  now,  jer- 
kin, you  are  like  to  lofe  your  hair,  and  prove  a  bald 
jerkin. 

frin.  Do,  do  5  we  ileal  by  line  and  level,  and't  like 
your  Grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jeft,  here's  a  garment  for't: 
wit  mall  not  go  unrewarded  while  I  am  King  of  this  coun- 
try :  fieal  by  line  and  level,  is  an  excellent  pafs  of  pate  ; 
there's  another  garment  for't. 

Trin.  Monfter,  come  put  fome  lime  upon  your  fingers, 
and  away  with  the  reft. 

CaL  I  will  have  none  on't ;  we  mail  lofe  our  time, 
And  all  be  turn'd  to  barnacles,  or  apes, 
With  foreheads  villainous  low. 

Ste.  Monfter,  lay  to  your  fingers ;  help  to  bear  this 
away  where  my  hogftiead  of  wine  is,  or  I'll  turn  you  out 
©f  my  kingdom  5  go  to,  carry  this, 

Trin.  And  this. 

Stt>  Ay,  and  this, 
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A  fioife  of  hunters  lpeard.  Enter  divers  Jpirits  in  Jhape  vf 
hounds,  hunting  them  about  j  Profpero  and  Ariel  Jetting 
them  on. 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey  ! 

Ari.  Si  her  ;  there  it  goes,  Si  her  ! 

Pre.  Fury,  Fury  ;  there,  Tyrant,  there  j  hark,  hark  ; 
Co,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulfions,  Ihorten  up  their  finews 
With  aged  cramps,  and  more  pinch-fpotted  make  them 
Than  pard,  or  cat  o'  mountain. 

Art*  Hark,  they  roar. 

Pro,  Let  them  be  hunted  foundly.    At  this  hour 
Lye  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  (hall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom  j  for  a  little 
Follow,  and  do  me  fervice.  [Exeunt. 

ACT    V.     SCENE  I. 

Enter  Profpero  in  his  magick  robes,  and  Ariel. 
Pro. "XT  O  W  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head  ; 

L  \  My  charms  crack  not  5  my  fpirits  obey,  and  time. 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage :  how's  the  day  ? 

Ari.  On  the  fixth  hour,  at  which  time,  my  lor4, 
You  faid  our  work  mould  ceafe. 

Pro,  I  did  fay  fo, 
When  firft  I  raisM  the  tempeft  ;  fay,  my  fpirit, 
How  fares  the  King  and's  followers  ? 

Ari.  ConfinM 
In  the  fame  fafhion  as  you  gave  in  charge, 
juft  a$  you  left  them,  all  your  prifoners,  Sir, 
In  the  Lime-Grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell. 
They  cannot  budge  till  your  releafe.   The  King, 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  diftra&ed 5 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 
Brim-full  of  forrow  and  difmay  5  but  chiefly 
He  that  you  term'd  the  good  old  lord  Gonzalo, 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter  drops 
Ir«m  eaves  of  reeds  $  your  charm  fo  ftronjly  works 'em, 
Pk   .  1  That 
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That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro,  Do'ft  thou  think  fo,  fpirit  ? 

Ari,  Mine  would,  Sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro,  And  mine  mall. 
Haft  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions,  and  (hall  not  myfelf 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relifh  all  as  fliarply, 
PaflionM  as  they,  be  kindlier  rnov'd  than  thou  art  ? 
Tho'  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  flruck  to  th*  quick, 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reafon,  'gainft  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part  5  the  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance ;  they  being  penitent, 
The  fole  drift  of  my  purpofe  doth  extend 
Net  a  frown  further  :  go  releafe  them,  Ariel  $ 
My  charms  Til  break,  their  fenfes  I'll  reitore, 
And  they  mail  be  themfelves. 

Ari.  I'll  fetch  them,  Sir,       '  [Exit* 
SCENE  n. 

Pro,  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  (landing  lakes  and  groves, 
And  ye  that  on  the  fands  with  printlefs  foot 
Do  chafe  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
When  he  comes  back  5  you  demy-puppets  that 
By  moon -mine  do  the  green  four  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites  5  and  you  whofe  paftime 
Is  to  make  midnight  muflirooms  5  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  folemn  curfew  5  by  whofe  aid 
(Weak  ministers  tho'  ye  be)  I  have  be-dimm*d 
The  noon-tide  fun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  'twixt  the  green  fea  and  the  azurM  vault 
Set  roaring  war  j  to  the  dread  ratling  thunder 
Have  I  giv'n  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  ftout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  ftrong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  make,  and  by  the  fpurs  pluckt  up 
The  pine  and  cedar:  graves  at  my  command 
Have  wak'd  their  fleepers^  op'd,  and  let  *em  forth 
£y  my  fo  potent  art.    But  this  rough  magidc 
I  hsrs  abjure  j  and  when  I  have  reguir'd 
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Some  heav'nly  mufick,  which  ev'n  now  I  do, 

^To  work  mine  end  upon  their  fenfes  that 

This  airy  charm  is  for)  I'll  break  my  ftaff, 

Bury  it  certain  fadoms  in  the  earth, 

And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  found 

I'll  drown  my  book.  [Solemn  mufick, 

SCENE  III. 
Here  enters  Ariel  before ;  then  Alonfo  with  a  frantick  gefture9 
attended  by  Gonzalo.    Sebaftian  and  Anthonio  in  like 
wanner,  attended  by  Adrian  and  Francifco.  They  all  enter 
the  circle  which  Profpero  had  made,  and  there  ftan4 
charmed  ;  which  Profpero  ob/er^ing,  /peaks : 
A  (blemn  air,  and  the  beft  comforter 
To  an  unfettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains 
Now  ufelefs,  boil'd  within  thy  Ikull!  There  (land, 

For  you  are  fpell-ftopt.  

Holy  Gonxalo,  honourable  man, 

Mine  eyes,  ev'n  fociable  to  th'  mew  of  thine, 

Fall  fellow-drops  the  charm  diffolves  apace; 

And  as  the  morning  fteals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darknefs,  fo  their  rifing  fenfes 
Begin  to  chafe  the  ignVant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reafon.    O  my  good  Gonzalo, 
My  true  preferver,  and  a  loyal  Sir 
To  him  thou  follow' ft;  I  will  pay  thy  graces 

Home  both  in  word  and  deed.  Moft  cruelly 

Didft  thou,  Alonfo ,  ufe  me  and  my  daughter : 

Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  acl ; 

Thou'rt  pinch'd  for't  now,  Sebaftian.-— Flefh  and  bloody 

You,  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition, 

Ixpell'd  remorfe  and  nature  ;  who  with  Sebaftian 

(Whofe  inward  pinches  therefore  are  moft  ftrong) 

Would  here  have  kill'd  your  King;  I  do  forgive  thee, 

Unnat'ral  though  thou  art.    Their  underftanding 

Begins  to  fwell,  and  the  approaching  tide 

Will  Ihortly  fill  the  reafonable  more, 

That  now  lyes  foul  and  muddy.    Not  one  of  them 

That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me.—  Ariel, 
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Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ; 
I  will  dif-cafe  me,  and  myfelf  prefent, 
As  I  was  fometirne  Milan  :  quickly,  Spirit ; 
Thou  malt  ere  long  be  free. v 

Ariel  fings,  and  helps  to  attire  bzm.  1 
Where  the  bee  fucks,  there  lurk  I  j 
In  a  coivJlip*s  hell  J  lye  : 
There  J  couch  'when  cuds  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly  , 
After  fun-fet  merrily. 
Merrily ,  merrily,  fhall  I  li've  r.aro, 
Under  the  bloffbm  that  hangs  on  the  bougb. 
Pro,  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel ;  I  mall  mils  the*  j 
But  yet  thou  malt  have  freedom.    So,  fo,  fo* 
To  the  King's  (hip,  invifible  as  thou  art ; 
There  malt  thou  find  the  mariners  afleep 
Under  the  hatches ;  the  matter  and  the  boatfwaiji, 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place, 
And  prefently,  I  pr'ythee. 

Art,  I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and, return 
Or  e'er  your  pulfe  twice  beat.  [Exit. 

Gon,  AH  torment,  trouble,  wonder  and  amazement 
Inhabits  here  j  fome  heav'nly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country ! 

"Pro,  Lo,  Sir  King,  , 
The  wronged  Duke  of  Milan,  Profpero  : 
For  more  aflurance  that  a  living  Prince 
Does  now  fpeak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body,  » 
And  to  thee  and  thy  company  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

Ahn.  Be'ft  thou  he  or  no, 
Or  fome  inchanted  trifle,  to  abufe  me 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know ;  thy  pulfe 
Beats  as  of  flem  and  blood,  and  fince  I  faw  thee 
Th'  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which 
I  fear  a  madnefs  held  me  5  this  muft  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  moft  ftrange  ftorys 
Thy  Dukedom  I  refign,  and  do  intreat 

Thoa 
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Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs  ;  but  how  mould  Profpere 
Be  living,  and  be  here  ? 

Pro.  Firft,  noble  friend, 
Let  ihe  embrace  thme  age,  whofe  honour  cannot 
Be  meafur'd  or  connn'd. 

Gon.  Whether  this  be, 
Or  be  not,  I'll  not  fwear. 

Pro,  You  do  yet  tafte 
Some  fubtilties  o'trf  Ifle,  that  will  not  let  yOa 
Believe  things  certain :  welcome,  my  friends  all. 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  fo  minded, 
I  here  could  pluck  his  Highnefs'  frown  upon  you, 
And  juftifie  you  traitors  ;  at  this  time 
Til  tell  no  tales. 

Seb,  The  devil  fpeaks  in  him. 
Pro,  For  you,  moft  wicked  Sir,  whom  to  call  brother 

[T<?  Anthonio. 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  ranked  faults  ;  all  of  them  ;  and  require 
My  Dukedom  of  thee,  which  perforce  1  know 
Thou  muft  reftore. 

Mori,  If  thou  beeft  Profpero, 
Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation, 
How  thou  haft  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  fince 
Were  wreck' d  upon  this  Ihore ;  where  I  have  loft 
(How  fharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is  i ) 
My  dear  Ion  F.crdinaxd. 
Pro,  fm  wo  for't,  Sir. 
Ahn,  Irreparable  is  the  iofs,  and  patience 
Says,  it  is  paft  her  cure. 

Pro,  I  rather  think 
You  have  not  fought  her  help,  of  whofe  foft  grace, 
For  the  like  lofs,  1  have  her  (ov"  reign  aid, 
And  reft  my  felf  content. 
Ahn,  You  the  like  lofs  > 

Pro,  As  great  to  me,  as  late  ;  and,  infupportablc 
To  make  the  dear  lofs,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you  j  for  \ 
Have  loft  my  only  daughter,  ./Ron* 
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Ahn.  Only  daughter  ? 

0  heav'ns  !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  King  and  Queen  there  ;  that  they  were,  I  wifh 
Myfelf  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 

Where  my  fon  lyes.    When  did  you  lofe  your  daughter? 

Pro.  In  this  laft  tempefl.    1  perceive  thefe  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  fo  much  admire, 
That  they  devour  their  reafon,  and  fcarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath  :  but  howfoe'er  you  have 
Been  juftled  from  your  fenfes,  know  for  certain 
That  I  am  Prefp'ro,  and  that  very  Duke 
Which  was  thruft  forth  of  Milan,  who  moft  ftrangely 
Upon  this  more,  where  you  were  wreck1  d,  was  landed 
To  be  the  lord  on't.    No  more  yet  of  this  j 
For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfaft,  nor 
Befitting  this  firft  meeting.    Welcome,  Sir  ; 
This  cell's  my  court  5  here  have  I  few  attendants, 
And  fubje&s  none  abroad  ;  pray  you,  look  in  5 
My  Dukedom  fince  you've  given  me  again, 

1  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing, 

At  leaft  bring  forth  a  wonder  to  content  ye, 
As  much  as  me  my  Dukedom. 

SCENE  IV. 
Here  Profpero  difcoven  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  playhg  4* 
Chefs. 

Mir.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  falfe. 

Fer.  No,  my  dear  love, 
I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mir.  Yes,  for  a  fcore  of  kingdoms  you  mould  wrangle, 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

Ahn.  If  this  prove 
A  vifion  of  the  Ifland,  one  dear  fon  x 
Shall  1  twice  lofe. 

Seb.  A  moft  high  miracle ! 

Fer.  Though  the  feas  threaten,  they  are  merciful : 
I've  curs' d  them  without  caufe. 

Aim,  Now  all  the  biemngs  Of 
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Of  a  glad  father  compafs  thee  about ! 
Arife,  and  fay  how  thou  cam'ft  here. 

Mir,  O  !  wonder  ! 
How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here  ? 
How  beauteous  mankind  is  !  O  brave  new  world, 
That  has  fuch  people  in't ! 

Pro.  'Tis  new  to  thee. 

Alon.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  waft  at  play  ? 
Your  eld' ft  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours  ; 
Is  me  the  goddefs  that  hath  fever' d  us, 
And  brought  us  thus  together  ? 

Fer.  Sir  fhe's  mortal  5 
But  by  immortal  providence  (he's  mine  ; 
I  chofe  her  when  I  could  not  alk  my  father 
For  his  advice  ;  nor  thought  I  had  one  :  ihqf 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  Duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  fo  often  I  have  heard  renown, 
But  never  faw  before  j  of  whom  I  have 
Receiv'd  a  fecond  life,  and  fecond  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon.  I  am  hers  ; 
But  oh  !  how  odly  will  it  found,  that  I 
Muft  alk  my  child  forgivenefs  ? 

Pro.  There,  Sir,  ftop  ; 
Let  us  not  burthen  our  remembrance  with 
An  heavinefs  that's  gone, 

Gon.  I've  inly  wept, 
Or  fhould  have  fpoke  ere  this.    Look  down,  you  God«, 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blefTed  crown  ! 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalk' d  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither. 

Alon,  I  fay  Amen,  Gonxalo. 

Gon.  Was  Milan  thruft  from  Milan,  that  his  IfTuc 
Should  become  Kings  of  Naples !  O  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy,  and  fet  it  down 
In  gold  on  lafting  pillars  ;  in  one  voyage 
Did  Claribd  her  hulband  find  at  Tunis  j 
And  Ferdinand  her  Wrvther  found  a  wife> 

T  t&<J,  G  Wh*r» 
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Where  he  himfelf  was  loft  ;  Profpero  his  Dukedom 
In  a  poor  Ifle  ;  and  all  of  us,  our  felves, 
"When  no  man  was  his  own. 

Alon.  Give  me  your  hands  :  [To  Fer.  and  Mm 

Let  grief  and  forrow  ftill  embrace  his  heart, 
That  doth  not  wifli  our  joy  ! 
Gon.  Be't  fo,  Amen  ! 

SCENE  V. 
Enter  Ariel,  with  the  Mafier  and  Boatfzuain  amazedly 
following. 

0  look,  Sir,  look,  Sir,  here  are  more  of  us  ! 

1  prophefy'd,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land 

This  fellow  could  not  drown.    Now,  blafphemy ! 
That  fwar'ft  grace  o*er-board,  not  an  oath  on  more  ? 
Haft  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?  what  is  the  news  ? 

Boat/.  The  belt  news  is,  that  we  have  fafely  found 
Our  King  and  company  ;  the  nex^,  our  fhip, 
Which  but  three  glafies  fince  we  gave  out  fplit,  . 
Is  tight  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  fir  ft  put  out  to  fea. 

An.  Sir,  all  this  fer/vice 
Have  I  done  fince  I  went. 

Pro.  My  trickfey  fpirit ! 

Ahn.  Thefe  are  not  natural  events  5  they  ftrengthen 
From  ftrange  to  ftranger.    Say,  how  came  you  hither  ? 

Boat/.  If  I  did  think,  Sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I'd  ftrive  to  tell  you.    We  were  dead  a-fleep, 
And,  how  we  know  not,  all  clapt  under  hatches, 
Where  but  ev'n  now  with  ftrange  and  fev'ral  noifes 
Of  roaring,  (hrieking,  howling,  gingling  chains. 
And  more  diverfity  of  founds,  all  horrible, 
We  were  awak'd  5  ftraightway  at  liberty  : 
Where  we  in  all  her  trim  frefhly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good  and  gallant  mip  j  our  mafter 
Capering  to  eye  her  5  on  a  trice,  fc  pleafe  you, 
Bv'n  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  thero, 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Ari.  Was't  well  dons  ? 
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Pro.  Bravely,  my  diligence  ->  thou  (halt  be  free. 

Alon.  This  is  as  ftrange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trcd, 
And  there  is  in  this  bufmefs  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduit  cf  ;  fome  oracle 
Muft  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  Liege, 
Do  not  infeft  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  ftrangenefs  of  this  bufinefs  ;  at  pickt  leifure 
(Which  mall  be  mortly)  fingle  I'll  refolve  you, 
Which  to  you  mall  feem  probable,  of  every 
Thefe  happen'd  accidents  ;  'till  when  be  chearful, 
And  think  of  each  thing  well.    Come  hither,  fpirit  5 
Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free : 
Untie  the  fpell.    How  fares  my  gracious  Sir  ? 
There  are  yet  miffing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not. 

SCENE  VI. 
Enter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo, 
in  their  ftolen  apparel. 

Ste,  Every  man  mift  for  all  the  reft,  and  let  no  man 
take  care  for  himfelf $  for  all  is  but  fortune  5  Cor  agio, 
bully-monfter,  Coragio. 

Trin.  If  thefe  be  true  fpies  which  I  wear  in  my  head, 
here's  a  goodly  fight. 

Cal.  O  Setebos,  thefe  be  brave  fpirits  indeed ! 
How  fine  my  mafter  is  !  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chaftife  me. 

Set,  Ha,  ha  ;  what  things  are  thefe,  my  lord  Antbsnio  t 
Will  money  buy  'em  ? 

Ant.  Very  like  ;  one  of  them 
Is  a  plain  fifli,  and  no  doubt  marketable. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  thefe  men,  my  lords, 
Then  fay  if  they  be  true  :  this  mif-ftiap'd  knave, 
His  mother  was  a  witch,  and  one  fo  ftrong 
That  could  controul  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs, 
And  deal  in  her  command  without  her  power : 
Thefe  three  have  robb'd  me,  and  this  demy-devi! 
(For  he's  a  baftard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
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To  take  my  life  ;  two  of  thefe  fellows  you 
Muft  know  and  own,  this  thing  of  darknefs  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Cal.  I  mall  be  pincht  to  death. 

Alon.  Is  not  this  Stepha.no>  my  drunken  butler  ? 

Seb.  He  is  drunk  now :  but  how  ?  where  had  he  wine  ? 

Alon.  And  Trinculo  is  reeling-ripe  ;  where  mould  they 
'Find  this  grand  'lixir  that  hath  gilded  'em  ? 
How  cam'ft  thou  in  this  pickle  ? 

Trin.  I  have  been 
In  fuch  a  pickle  fince  I  faw  you  laft, 
That,  I  fear  me,  will  ne'er  out  of  my  bones  : 
I  mail  not  fear  fly-blowing. 

Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano  f 

Ste.  O,  touch  me  not : 
I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a  cramp. 

Pro.  You'd  be 
King  o'rh'  ifle,  Sirrah  ? 

Ste.  I  mould  have  been  a  fore  one, 

Alon.  This  is  a  ftrange  thing  as  I  ever  look'd  o». 

Pro,  He  is  as  difproportion'd  in  his  manners 
As  in  his  fhape  :  go,  Sirrah,  to  my  cell, 
Take  with  you  your  companions  5  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handfomly. 

Cal.  Ay,  that  I  will  j  and  I'll  be  wife  hereafter, 
And  feek  for  grace.    What  a  thrice  double  afs 
Was  I  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god  ? 
And  wormip  this  dull  fool  ? 

Pro.  Go  to,  away  ! 

Alon.  Hence,  and  beftow  your  luggage  where  you  found  it. 
Seb.  Or  ftole  it  rather. 

Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  your  Highnefs  and  your  train 
To  my  poor  cell  j  where  you  (hall  take  your  reft 
For  this  one  night,  which  (part  of  it)  I'll  wafte 
With  fuch  difcourfe,  as  I  not  doubt  (hall  make  it 
Go  quick  away  5  the  ftory  of  my  life, 
And  the  particular  accidents  gone  by 
Since  I  came  to  this  Ifle ;  and  in  the  morn 
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I'll  bring  you  to  your  ftiip  ;  and  fo  to  Naples* 
Where  I  have  hope  to  fee  the  nuptials 
Of  thefe  our  dear-beloved  folemnizM  5 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  wher« 
Every  third  thought  mall  be  my  grave. 

A/on.  I  long 
To  hear  the  ftory  of  your  life,  which  mufl 
Take  the  ear  flrangely. 

Pro.  I'll  deliver  all, 
And  promife  you  calm  feas,  aufpicious  gales, 
And  fail  fo  expeditious,  it  mall  catch 
Vour  royal  fleet  far  off :  My  Ariel,  chick, 
That  is  thy  charge  :  Then  to  the  elements 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well  \  Pleafe  you,  draw  near. 
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Spoken  by  Prosper  o. 

0  W  my  charms  are  all  o'er -thrown, 
And  what  Jirengtb  J  havens  mine  own  ; 

Which  is  moft  faint :  and  now  ytis  true 

J  mufi  he  here  confined  by  you. 

Or  fent  to  Naples.    Let  me  not, 

Since  I  have  my  Dukedom  gst, 

And  pardon  d  the  deceiver,  dwell 

Jn  this  bare  IJland  by  your  fpell  5 

But  releafe  me  from  my  bands. 

With  the  help  of  your  good  hands. 

Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  fails 

Mujl  fill,  or  elfe  my  projecl  fails. 

Which  was  to  pleaje*    For  now  1  want 

Spirits  f  enforce,  art  to  enchant  j 

And  my  ending  is  defpair, 

Unlefs  J  be  relieved  by  prayer  5 

Which  pierces  fo,  that  it  ajfaultt 

Mercy  it/elf,  and  frees  all  faults. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon* d  be3 
Let  your  indulgence  fet  me  free* 


A 

Midsummer-Night's 

DREAM. 


Dramatis  Persons 


THESEUS,  Duke  of  Athens. 
Egeus,  an  Athenian  Lord, 
Lysander,  in  love  with  Hermia. 
Demetrius,  in  love  with  Hermia, 
Qu  i n c e ,  the  Carpenter, 
Snug,  the  Joiner. 
Bottom,  the  Weaver, 
Flute,  the  Bellows-mender. 
Snowt,  the  Tinker. 
Starveling,  the  Tailor, 

Philostrate,  Mafter  of  the  Revels  to  Thefeus. 
HippoLiTA,Pn»ff/i  of  f£<?  Amazons,  betrothed  /oThefeuS* 
Hermia,  Daughter  to  Egeus,  in  love  with  Lyfander8 
Helena,  in  love  with  Demetrius. 


Other  Fairies  attending  on  the  King  and  ^ueeji^ 
SCENE  Athens^  and  a  Wwd  net  far  from  if. 


ATTENDANTS. 


Oberon,  King  of  the  Fairies. 
Tit  an  I  a,  Queen  of  the  Fairies, 
Puck,  or  Robin-goodfellow,  a  Fairy 9 
Peaseblossom, 
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ACT   I.   SCENE  I. 

ATHENS. 
Enter  Thefeus,  Hippolita,  Philoftrate,  with  attendants* 
The,  1^  "T  O  W,  fair  Hippolita,  our  nuptial  hour 

Draws  on  apace  j  four  happy  days  bring  in 
I  Another  moon:  but  oh,  methinks,  how  flow 

This  old  moon  wanes !  (he  lingers  my  defires 
Like  to  a  ftep-dame,  or  a  dowager, 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 

Hip.  Four  days  will  quickly  fleep  themfelves  in  nights, 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time : 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  filver  bow 
New  bent  in  heaven,  (hall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  folemnities. 

The.  Go,  Philoftrate, 
Stir  up  th' Athenian  youth  to  merriments, 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  fpirit  of  mirth  : 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals, 
The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp.       [Exit  PhiU 
Hippolita,  I  wooM  thee  with  my  fword, 
And  won  thy  love,  doing  thee  injuries : 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key, 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling. 

Enter  Egeus,  Hermia,  Lyfander,  and  Demetrius. 
Ege.  Happy  be  Thefeus,  our  renowned  Duke  ! 

The. 
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'The.  Thanks,  good  Egeus ;  what's  the  news  with  thee  ? 

Ege.  Full  of  vexation,  come  I  with  complaint 
Againft  my  child,  my  daughter  Hermia. 
Stand  forth,  Demetrius.    My  noble  Lord, 
This  man  hath  my  confent  to  marry  her. 
Stand  forth,  Lyfander.    And,  my  gracious  Duke, 
This  hath  bewitch'd  the  bofom  of  my  child  : 
Thou,  thou,  Lyfander,  thou  haft  giv'n  her  rhimes, 
And  interchang'd  love- tokens  with  my  child  : 
Thou  haft  by  moon-light  at  her  window  fung, 
With  feigning  voice,  verfes  of  feigned  love, 
And  ftol'n  th'  impreflion  of  her  fantafie 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits, 
Knacks,  trifles,  nofegays,  fweet-meats,  (mefiengers 
Of  ftrong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth) 
With  cunning  haft  thou  filch' d  my  daughter's  heart, 
TurnM  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me, 
To  ftubborn  harfhnefs.    And,  my  gracious  Duke, 
Be't  fo  me  will  not  here  before  your  Grace 
Confent  to  marry  with  Demetrius, 
I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens, 
As  lhe  is  mine,  I  may  difpofe  of  her  : 
Which  (hall  be  either  to  this  gentleman, 
Or  to  her  death,  according  to  our  law, 
Immediately  provided  in  that  cafe. 

The.  What  fay  you,  Hermia  f  be  advis'd,  fair  maid. 
To  you  your  father  mould  be  as  a  God  $ 
One  that  composed  your  beauties  ;  yea,  and  one 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax 
By  him  imprinted :  and  within  his  power 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it : 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

Her*  So  is  Lyfander.  .  x 

The.  In  himfelf  he  is  ; 
But  in  tliis  kind,  wanting  your  father's  voice, 
The  other  muft  be  held  the  worthier. 

Hert  I  would  my  father  look'd  but  with  my  eyes. 

The,  Rather  your  eyes  muft  with  his  judgment  look. 

Her. 
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Her.  I  do  intreat  your  Grace  to  pardon  me  : 
I  know  not  by  what  pow'r  I  am  made  bold, 
Nor  how„  it  may  concern  my  modefty 
In  fuch  a  prefence  here  to  plead  my  thoughts : 
But  I  befeech  your  Grace,  that  I  may  know 
The  worft  that  may  befal  me  in  this  cafe, 
If  I  refufe  to  wed  Demetrius. 

The.  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
for  ever  the  fociety  of  men. 
Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  queftion  your  defires, 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blocd, 
Whether,  not  yielding  to  your  father's  choice, 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun  ; 
For  aye  to  be  in  fliady  cloifter  mew'd, 
To  live  a  barren  fifter  all  your  life, 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitlefs  moon. 
Thrice  blefled  they  that  matter  fo  their  blood, 
To  undergo  fuch  maiden  pilgrimage ! 
But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rofe  diftilFd, 
Than  that,  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  fingle  bleffednefs. 

Her.  So  will  I  grow,  fo  live,  fo  die,  my  Lord, 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lcrdlhip,  to  whofe  unwinYd  yoke 
My  feu i  confents  not  to  give  Sov'reignty. 

The.  Take  time  to  paufe,  and  by  the  next  new  moon, 
(The  fealing  day  betwixt  my  love  and  me, 
For  everlafting  bond  of  fellowftiip) 
Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die, 
For  difobedience  to  your  father's  will  ; 
Or  elfc  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would ; 
Or  on  Dianas  altar  to  proteft 
For  aye  aufterity  and  fingle  life. 

Dem.  Relent,  fwect  Hermia,  and,  Lyfander,  yield 
Thy  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right. 

Lyf.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius ; 
tut  me  have  Hermia s  ;  do  you  marry  him. 

£gt.  Scornful  Lyfander !  true,  he  hath  my  love  ; 

And 
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And  what  is  mine,  my  love  mail  render  him. 
And  me  is  mine,  and  all  my  right  of  her 
I  do  eftate  upon  Demetrius. 

Lyf.  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  derivM  as  he, 
As  well  polTeft  :  my  love  is  more  than  his : 
My  fortunes  ev'ry  way  as  fairly  rank'd, 
If  not  with  vantage,  as  Demetrius* : 
And,  which  is  more  than  all  thefe  boafts  can  be, 
I  am  belovM  of  beauteous  Hermia. 
Why  mould  not  I  then  profecute  my  right  ? 
Demetrius  (I'll  avouch  it  to  his  head) 
Made  love  to  Nedars  daughter,  Helena, 
And  won  her  foul ;  and  fhe,  fweet  lady,  doats. 
Devoutly  doats,  doats  in  idolatry, 
Upon  this  fpotted  and  inconftant  man. 

The.  I  mufl  confefs  that  I  have  heard  fo  much, 
And  with  Demetrius  thought  t'  have  fpoke  thereof  j, 
But  being  over-full  of  felf-affairs, 
My  mind  did  lofe  it.    But,  Demetrius,  come, 
And  come  Egcus  j  you  mall  go  with  me  ; 
1  have  fome  private  fchooling  for  you  both. 
For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourfelf 
To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will  j 
Or  elfe  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up 
(Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate) 
To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  fingle  life. 
Come,  my  Hippolita  $  what  cheer,  my  love  ? 
Demetrius,  and  Egeus,  go  along  j 
I  mufl  employ  you  in  fome  bufinefs 
Againft  our  nuptials,  and  confer  with  you 
Of  fomething  nearly  that  concerns  yourfelves. 

Ege.  With  duty  and  defire  we  follow  you.      [Exeunt . 
SCENE    II.    Manent  Lyfander  and  Hermia. 

Lyf  How  now,  my  love  ?  why  is  your  cheek  fo  pale  ? 
How  chance  the  rofes  there  do  fade  fo  faft  ? 

Her.  Belike  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could  well 
Beteem  them  from  the  tempeft  of  mine  eyes. 

Lyf,  Hermia,  for  ought  that  ever  i  couJd  read, 

Coul4 
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Could  ever  iiear  by  tale  or  hiflory, 

'The  courfe  of  true  love  never  did  run  fmootb, 

But  either  it  was  different  in  blood  

Her.  O  crofs !  too  high,  to  be  enthrall' d  to  love  % 

Lyf.  Or  elfe  mifgrafFed,  in  refpeel:  of  years  

Her.  O  fpight !  too  old,  to  be  engag'd  to  young ! 
Lyf  Or  elfe  it  flood  upon  the  choice  of  friends— .<* 
Her.  O  hell !  to  chufe  love  by  another's  eye  ! 
Lyf.  Or  if  there  were  a  fympathy  in  choice, 

War,  death,  or  fkknefs  did  lay  fiege  to  it 3 

Making  it  momentary  as  a  found, 

Swift  .as  a  ■fhadow,  fhort  as  any  dream, 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 

That  (in  a  fpleen)  unfolds  both  heav'n  and  earth  j  "\ 

And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  fay,  Behold !  . 

The  jaws  of  darknefs  do  devour  it  up  ; 

So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confufion. 

Her.  If  then  two  Lovers  have  been  ever  crofi, 

It  flands  as  an  edicl:  in  deftiny  : 

Then  let  us  teach  our  tryal  patience  9 

Becaufe  it  is  a  cuflomary  crofs, 

As  due  to  love,  as  thoughts  and  dreams,  and  fighs, 

Wifhes  and  tears,  Poor  fancy's  followers  ! 

Lyf.  A  good  perfuafion;  therefore  hear  me,  Hermias 

I  have  a  widow-aunt,  a  dowager 

Of  great  revenue,  and  fhe  hath  no  child  ; 

From  Athens  is  her  houfe  remov'd  feven  leagues, 

And  fhe  refpecls  me  as  her  only  fon. 

There,  gentle  llcrmia,  may  I  marry  thee, 

And  to  that  place  the  fharp  Athenian  law 

Cannot  purfue  us.    If  thou  lov'ft  me  then, 

Steal  forth  thy  father's  houfe  to-morrow  night  g 

And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 

Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena 

To  do  obfervance  to  the  morn  of  May> 

There  will  I  flay  for  thee. 
Her.  My  good  Lyfander, 

Vol.  U  H  t 
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I  {wear  to  thee  by  Cupid's  ftrongeft  bow, 

By  his  beft  arrow  with  the  golden  head, 

By  the  fimplicity  of  Venus'  doves, 

By  that  which  knitteth  fouls,  and  profpers  loves, 

And  by  that  fire  which  burnd  the  Carthage  Queen, 

When  the  falfe  Trojan  under  fail  was  feen  ; 

By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke, 

In  number  more  than  ever  women  fpoke 

In  that  fame  place  thou  haft  appointed  me, 

To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 

lyf.  Keep  promife,  love.  Look,  here  comes  Helen*. 

SCENE    III*    Enter  Helena. 
Her,  God  fpeed  fair  Helena  !  whither  away  ? 
Hel.  Call  you  me  fair  ?  that  fair  again  unfay, 
Demetrius  loves  you,  fair  5  O  happy  fair  ! 
Your  eyes  are  Ioad-ftars,  and  your  tongue  s  fweet  air 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  (hepherd's  ear, 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  haw-thorn  buds  appear. 
Sicknefs  is  catching :  oh,  were  favour  fo, 
Your's  would  I  catch,  fair  Hernia,  ere  I  go  5 
My  ear  mould  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye, 
My  tongue  mould  catch  your  tongue's  fweet  melody. 
Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated, 
The  reft  I'd  give  to  be  to  you  tranflated. 
O  teach  me  how  you  look,  and  with  what  art 
You  fway  the  motion  cl  Demetrius9  heart. 

Her.  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  ftill.  [ftill! 
Hel.  Oh  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my  fmiles  tuch 
Her.  I  give  him  curies,  yet  he  gives  me  love. 
Hel.  Oh  that  my  pray'rs  could  fuch  aftedion  move  . 
Her.  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me. 
Hel.  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 
Her.  His  fault,  oh  Helena  y  is  none  of  mine.  . 
Hel.  None  but  your  beauty,  would  that  fault  were  mine  I 
Her.  Take  comfort ;  he  no  more  mall  fee  my  face, 
lyfander  and  myfelf  will  fly  this  place. 
Before  the  time  I  did  Lyfander  fee, 
Setm'd  Atbcns  like  a  paradife  to  mc. 
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O  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell, 
That  he  hath  turn'd  a  heaven  into  hell  ? 

Lyf.  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold  j 
To-morrow  night,  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  filver  vifage  in  the  wat'ry  glafs, 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grafs, 
(A  time  that  lovers  flights  doth  ftill  conceal) 
Through  Athens'  gate  have  we  devisM  to  flea!. 

Her.  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrofe  beds  were  wont  to  lie, 
Emptying  our  bofoms  of  their  counfels  fweet  j 
There  my  Lyfander  and  myfelf  mall  meet, 
And  thence  from  Athens  turn  away  our  eyes, 
To  feek  new  friends,  and  ftranger  companies. 
Earewel,  fweet  play-fellow  $  pray  thou  for  us, 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius ! 
Keep  word,  Lyfander,  we  muft  ftarve  our  fight 
From  lovers  food  till  morrow  deep  midnight.    [Exit  Her. 

Lyf.  I  will,  my  Hermia.    Helena,  adieu  5 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  doat  on  you  !  [Exit  Lyf. 

He/.  How  happy  fome,  o'er  other  fome,  can  be! 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  (he. 
But  what  of  that  ?  Demetrius  thinks  not  fo : 
He  will  not  know,  what  all  but  he  do  know. 
And  as  he  erfs,  doating  on  Hermia  s  eyes, 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities. 
Things  bafe  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity, 
Love  can  tranfpofe  to  form  and  dignity : 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind, 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind  : 
Nor  hath  love's  mind  of  any  judgment  tafte  $ 
tyVings  and  no  eyes  figure  unheedy  hafte, 
And  therefore  is  love  faid  to  be  a  child, 
Becaufe  in  choice  he  often  is  beguil'd. 
As  waggiih  boys  themfelves  in  game  forfwear, 
So  the  boy  Love  is  perjur'd  every  where. 
For  ere  Demetrius  lookM  on  Her  mi  a1  %  eyne, 
He  hail'd  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  nunc  ; 

Ha  And 
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And  when  this  hail  fome  heat  from  Hermia  felt, 

So  he  diflblv'd,  and  mowers  of  oaths  did  melt. 

I  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia' %  flight  : 

Tnen  to  the  wood  will  he  to-morrow  night 

Purfue  her  j  and  for  this  intelligence 

If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expence* 

But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain, 

To  have  his  fight  thither,  and  back  again.  (Exit, 

SCENE  IV. 
Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snowt,  and  Starveling* 

Quin.  Is  all  our  company  here  ? 

Bot.  You  were  beft  to  call  them  generally,  man  by 
man,  according  to  the  fcrip. 

Quin.  Here  is  the  fcrowl  of  every  man's  name,  which  is 
thought  fit,  through  all  Athens,  to  play  in  our  enterlude  be- 
fore the  Duke  and  the  Dutchefs,  on  his  wedding-day  at  night* 

Bot.  Firft,  good  Peter  Quince,  fay  what  the  play  treats 
on  j  then  read  the  names  of  the  actors.  5  and  fo  grow  on 
to  a  point. 

Quin.  Marry,  our  play  is  the-moft  lamentable  comedy 
and  moft  cruel  death  of  Py ramus  and  Thisby. 

Bot.  A  very  good  piece  of  work  I  arTure  you,  and  a 
merry.  Now,  good  Peter  Quince,  call  forth  your  a&ors 
by  the  fcrowl.    Matters,  fpread  yourfelves. 

Quin,  Anfwer  as  I  call  you.  -Nick  Bottom  the  weaver* 

Bot,  Ready  :  name  what  part  I  am  for,  and  proceed. 

Quin.  You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  fet  down  for  Pyramus, 

Bot.  What  is  Pyramus,  a  lover,  or  a  tyrant  ? 

Stuin,  A  lover  that  kills  himfelf  moft  gallantly  for  10vea. 

Bot.  That  will  ask  fome  tears  in  the  true  performing  of 
it  j  if  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look  to  their  eyes  ;  I  will 
move  ftorms 5  I  will  condole  in  fome  meafure.  To  the 
reft  : —  yet  my  chief  humour  is  for  a  tyrant  5  I  could  play 
Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in.  To  make  all  fplit 
the  raging  rocks,  and  Jhinering  Jhocks  Jhall  break  the  locks  of 

frifon-gates  and  Phibbus  carr  Jhall  Jhine  from  far,  and 

make  and  mar  the  foolijh  fates  f  This  was  lofty.  Now 

f  This  was  prtbably  a  piece  of  nonfenftcal  bombafi  ttkjn  out  of  feme 
fwfijh  flay  kiwn  at  that  time.  «a;r,e. 
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name  the  reft  of  the  players.  This  is  Erclesy  vein,  a  ty* 
rant's  vein  $  a  lover  is  more  condoling. 

Quin.  Francis  Flute  the  bellows-mender. 

Flu,  Here,  Peter  Quince, 

Quirt,  You  muft  take  Thi/by  on  you. 

Flu.  What  is  Tbijby,  a  wandering  knight? 

Quin.  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  muft  love. 

Flu.  Nay  faith  let  not  me  play  a  woman,  I  have  a 
beard  coming. 

Quin.  That's  all  one,  you  (hall  play  it  in  a  mask,  and 
you  may  fpeak  as  fmall  as  you  will. 

Bot.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  pay  Tbijby  too ; 
I'll  fpeak  in  a  monftrous  little  voice,  Tbijby  y  Tbijby  ;  ah, 
Pyramus,  my  lover  dear,  thy  Tbijby  dear,  and  lady  dear. 

^/«.No,no,you  muft  p\a.y  PyramusiandFlute,you,TbiJby0 

Bot.  Well,  proceed. 

Qvin.  Robin  Starveling  the  taylor. 

Star.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  you  muft  play  Thijbfs  mother. 
Tom  Snowt  the  Tinker. 

Sncivt.  Here,  Peter  Quince, 

Quin.  You,  Pyramus's  father  ;  myfelf,  Tbisby\  father  ; 
Snug  the  joiner,  you,  the  lion's  part  3  I  hope  there  is  a 
play  fitted. 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written  ?  pray  you,  if 
it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  flow  of  ftudy. 

Qtan.  Yon  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but 

roaring. 

Bot.  Let  me  play  the  lion  too,  I  will  roar,  that  I  will 
do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me.  I  will  roar,  that  I  will 
make  the  Duke  fay,  let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar  again. 

Quin.  If  you  fhould  do  it  too  terribly,  you  would  fright 
the  Dutchefs  and  the  ladies,  that  they  would  fhriek,  and 
that  were  enough  to  hang  us  all. 

Jill.  That  would  hang  us  every  mother's  fon. 

JSqu  1  grant  you,  friends,  if  you  (hould  fright  the  !*«. 

3  di*e 
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dies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would  have  no  more  difcre- 
tion  but  to  hang  us  5  but  I  will  aggravate  my  voice  fo, 
that  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  fucking  dove}  I  will' 
roar  you  an  'twere  any  nightingale. 

Quin,  You  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramus,  for  Py  ramus 
is  a.  fweet-fac'd  man,  a  proper  man  as  one  mall  fee  in  a 
fummerVday  ;  a  moft  lovely  gentleman-like  man :  there- 
fore you  muft  needs  play  Pyramus, 

Bot.  Well,  I  will  undertake  it.  What  beard  were  I  Bell 
to  play  it  in  ? 

!%uin.  Why,  what  you  will. 

Bot,  Iwilidifcharge  it  in  either  your  flraw-colour  beard,, 
ydur  orange-tawny  beand,  ycur  purple-in-grain  beard,  or 
your  Fn?#<:& -crown-colour' d  beard,  your  perfect  yellow. 

S^uin,  Some  of  your  French-crowm  have  no  hair  at  ally 
and  then  you  will  play  bare-fac'd.  But,  mafters,  here  are- 
your  parts,  and  I  am  to  entreat  you,  requeft  you,  and  de- 
iTre  you  to  con  them  by  to-morrow  night ;  and  meet  me  in 
the  palace-wood,  a  mile  without  the  town,  by  moon- 
light, there  we  will  rehearfe  j  for  if  we  meet  in  the  city, 
we  mall  be  dog-'d  with  company ,  and  our  devices 
known.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  proper- 
ties, fuch  as  our  play  wants.    I  pray  you,  fail  me  not. 

Bot,  We  will  meet,  and  there  we  may  rehearfe  more 
©bfceneiy  and  courageouily.  Take  pains,  be  perfect,  adieu* 

$uin.  At  the  Duke's  oak  we  meet. 

Bot,  Enough,  hold  or  cut  bowftrings  *. 

ACT    II.    SC  E  N   E    I.     The  wood. 
Enter  a  Fairy  at  one  door,  andVuok  (or  Robin  Goodfellow) 

at  another. 

Puck.  T  T  O  W  now,  fpirit,  whither  wander  you? 

171    Fat,  Over  hill,  over  dale, 
Through  bum,  through  briar,« 
Over  park,  over  pale>  ' 
Through  flood,  through- fire," 
I  do  wander  every  where 

Swifter  than  the  moon's  fphere  ;  Anet 
,  t  A  pwtrbiai  phrflfe  fenlffm»9  without  fail,  w,  in  all  events. 
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And  I  ferverihe  Fairy  Queen, 

To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green  ; 

The  cowiiips  tall  her  penfioners  be, 

In  their  gold  coats  fpots  you  fee, 

Thofe  be  rubies,  Fairy-favours, 

In  thofe  freckles  live  their  favours  : 

I  muft  go  feek  fome  dew-drops  here  and  there> 

And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowflip's  ear. 

Farewel,  thou  lob  of  fpirits,  I'll  be  gone, 

Our  Queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 

Puck.  The  King  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-nigh*^. 
Take  heed  the  Queen  come  not  within  his  fight. 
For  Oberon  is  palling  fell  and  wrath, 
Becaufe  that  me,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy  ftol'n  from  an  Indian  King  % 
She  never  had  fo  fweet  a  changeling  ; 
And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Knight  of  his  train,  to  chace  the  forefts  wild  j 
But  (he  per-force  with-holds  the  loved  boy, 
Crowns  him  with  flow'rs,  and  makes  him  all  her  joy» 
And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  fpangled  ftar-light  (heen, 
But  they  do  fquare,  that  all  their  elves  for  fear 
Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there. 

Fat,  Or  I  miftake  your  fhape  and  making  quite* 
Or  elfe  you  are  that  fhrewd  and  knavim  fprite 
Call'd  RGbir^goodfelhiv.    Are  you  not  he, 
That  fright  the  maidens  of  the  villagery, 
Skim  milk,  and  fometimes  labour  in  the  quern, 
And  bootiefs  make  the  breathlefs  hufwife  churn  ; 
And  fometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barme, 
Mif-lead  night-wand'rers,  laughing  at  their  harm  ? 
Thofe  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  fweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  mall  have  good  luck. 
Are  not  you  he  ? 

Puck.  The  fame,  thou  fpeak'rt  aright  ; 
I  am  that  merry  wand'rer  of  the  night ; 
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I  jeft  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  fmile 

When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horfe  beguile, 

Neighing  in  likenefs  of  a  filly  foal  : 

And  fometimes  lurk  I  in  a  goffip's  bowl, 

In  very  likenefs  of  a  roafted  \  crab, 

And  when  (he  drinks,  againft  her  lips  I  bob, 

And  on  her  wither1  d  dewlap  pour  the  ale. 

The  wifeft  aunt,  telling  the  faddeft  tale, 

Sometime  for  three-foot  llool  miftaketh  me  ; 

Then  flip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  flie, 

And  rails  or  cries,  and  falls  into  a  cough, 

And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  lofTe* 

And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  fwear 

A  merrier  hour  was  never  wafted  there. 

But  make  room,  fairy,  here  comes  Oberon. 

Fai.  And  here  my  miftrefs :  would  that  he  were  gone  ! 
SCENE    II.    Enter  Oberon  King  of  Fairies  at  one 
door  <tvith  his  train,  and  the  ^ueen  at  another  ivitb  hers. 

Ob.  Ill  met  by  moon-light,  proud  Titania. 

&>ueen.  What,  jealous  Oberon  ?  fairies,  Ikip  hence, 
1  have  forfworn  his  bed  and  company. 

Ob.  Tarry,  rafh  wanton,  am  not  I  thy  lord  ? 

£>ueert.  Then  I  mud  be  thy  lady ;  but  I  know 
When  thou  haft  ftol'n  away  from  fairy  land, 
And  in  the  fiiape  of  Covin  fate  all  day, 
Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  verting  love 
To  anrfrous  Philiida.    Why  art  thou  here, 
Come  from  the  farthcft  fteep  of  India  f 
But  that  forfooth  the  bouncing  Amazon, 
Your  bufkin'd  miftrefs  and  your  warrior  Love, 
To  Thefeus  muft  be  wedded ;  and  you  come 
To  give  their  bed  joy  and  profperity. 

Ob.  How  can'ft  thou  thus  for  fhame,  Titania, 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippolita, 
Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  The  feus  f 
Did'ft  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering  night 
From  Pcrigyiie\  whom  he  raviftied, 
t  Crab  ap^le. 

And 
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And  make  him  with  fair  AZgle  break  his  faith, 
With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa  ? 

Queen.    Thefe  are  the  forgeries  of  jealoufie  : 
And  never  fince  that  middle  rummer' s  fpring 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  foreft,  or  mead, 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rumy  brook, 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  fea, 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whiftling  wind, 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  haft  difturbM  our  fport, 
Therefore  the  winds  piping  to  us  in  vain, 
As  in  revenge  have  fuck'd  up  from  the  fea 
Contagious  fogs  ;  which  falling  in  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  fo  proud, 
That  they  have  over-born  their  continents. 
The  ox  hath  therefore  ftretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain, 
The  ploughman  loft  his  fweat,  and  the  green  coift 
Hath  rotted,  ere  its  youth  attainM  a  beard. 
The  fold  ftands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrion  flock  j 
The  nine-mens  morris  is  fill'd  up  with  mud, 
And  the  queint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green 
For  lack  of  tread  are  undiftinguifhable. 
The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  cheer, 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  bleft  5 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  governefs  of  floods^ 
Pale  in  her  anger,  wafhes  all  the  air  $ 
That  rheumatic  difeafes  do  abound. 
And  thorough  this  diftemperature,  we  fes 
The  feafons  alter  5  hoary-headed  frofts 
Fall  in  the  frefh  lap  of  the  crimfon  rofe  ; 
And  on  old  Hyems's  chin  and  icy  crown 
An  od'rous  chaplet  of  fweet  fummer  buds 
Is  as  in  mockery  fet.    The  fpring,  the  fummer, 
The  chiding  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries  j  and  th*  amazed  world 
By  their  inverfe  now  knows  not  which  is  which 
And  this  fame  progeny  of  evil  comes 
From  our  debate,  from  our  dilfention> 
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We  are  their  parents  and  original. 

Ob.  Do  you  amend  it  then,  it  lies  in  you. 
Why  mould  Titania  crofs  her  Oberon  f 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy. 
To  be  my  henchman. 

Queen.  Set  your  heart  at  reft, 
The  fairy-land  buys  not  the  child  of  me* 
His  mother  was  a  votrefs  of  my  order, 
And  in  the  fpiced  Indian  air  by  night 
Full  often  (he  hath  goffipt  by  my  fide  ; 
And  fat  with  me  on  N*f>'vnc*s  yellow  fands, 
Marking  trT  embarked  traders  of  the  flood, 
When  we  have  laugh' d  to  fee  the  fails  conceive, 
And  grow  big-bellied  with  the  wanton  wind  : 
Which  (he  with  pretty  and  with  fwimming  gate 
Follying  (her  womb  then  rich  with  my  young  fquire) 
Would  imitate,  and  fail  upon  the  land, 
To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again 
As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandize. 
But  me,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die, 
And  for  her  fake  I  do  rear  up  her  boy, 
And  for  her  fake  I  will  not  part  with  him. 

Ob.  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  ftay  ? 

Queen.  Perchance  'till  after  Thefeus*  wedding-day. 
If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round, 
And  fee  our  moon-light  revels,  go  with  us  ; 
If  not,  fhun  me,  and  I  will  fpare  your  haunts. 

Ob.  Give  me  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with  thee. 

Queen.  Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom.    Elves,  away  ! 
We  (hall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  ftay.  [Exeunt. 

Ob.  Well,  go  thy  way  ;  thou  malt  not  from  this  grove 

'Till  I  torment  thee  for  this  injury  

My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither  ;  thou  remember'ft 
Since  once  I  fat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  Mermaid  on  a  Dolphin's  back 
Uttering  fuch  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  fea  grew  civil  at  her  fong, 
And  certain  ftars  fnot  madly  from  their  fpheres 
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To  bear  the  fea-maid's  mufick. 
Puck.  I  lemember. 

Ob.  That  very  time  I  faw,  but  thou  could' ft  not,. 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  arm'd  ;  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  *  Veftal,  throned  by  the  weft, 
And  loosM  his  love-fhaft  fmartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  fhould  pierce  a  hundred  thoufand  hearts  5 
But  I  might  fee  young  Cupid's  fiery  Ihaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chafte  beams  of  the  wafry  moon, 
And  the  Imperial  Votrefs  parled  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 
Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell, 
It  fell  upon  a  little  weftern  flower  5 
Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound, 
And  maidens  call  it  Love  in  idlenefs.  i 
Fetch  me  that  fiow'r  ;  the  herb  I  fhew'd  thee  once  j 
The  juice  of  it,  on  fleeping  eye-lids  laid, 
Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  doat 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  fees. 
Fetch  me  this  herb,  and  be  thou  here  again 
Ere  the  Leviathan  can  fwim  a  league. 

Puck.  I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
Jn  forty  minutes. 

Oh.  Having  once  this  juice, 
I'll  watch  Tit  am  a  when  Die  is  afleep, 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  on  her  eyes  : 
The  next  thing  which  me  waking  looks  upon, 
(Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull, 
Or  medling  monkey,  or  on  bufie  ape) 
She  (hall  purine  it  with  the  foul  of  love  : 
And  ere  I  take  this  charm  off  from  her  light, 
(As  I  can  take  it  with  another  herb) 
I'll  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. 
But  who  comes  here  ?  I  am  invifible, 

•  J  eemplment  1$  Queen  Elizabeth  :  at  it  femt  frobahlt  ihst 
"Mary  gxecn  »j  ScuM  vat  fmttd  at  i»  the  ftmSng  Jf^ck  -/ 
Ob,iOn. 

And 
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And  I  will  over-hear  their  conference. 

SCENE  III.   Enter  Demetrius,  Helena  following  him* 

Dem<  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  purfue  me  not. 
Where  is  Lyfander,  and  fair  Hermia  f 
The  one  I'll  flay,  the  other  flayeth  me. 
Thou  told'ft  me  they  were  ftol'n  into  this  wood  j 
And  here  am  I,  and  wode  within  this  wood, 
Becaufe  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia. 
Hence,  get  thee  gone,  And  follow  me  no  more. 

Hel.  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant, 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron  5  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  fteel.    Leave  you  your  pow'r  to  draw, 
And  I  mail  have  no  pow'r  to  follow  you. 

Dem.  Do  I  entice  you  ?  do  I  fpeak  you  fair  ? 
Or  rather  do  I  not  in  plaineft  truth 
Tell  you  I  do  not  and  I  cannot  love  you  ? 

Hel.  And  ev'n  for  that  do  I  love  thee  the  more  ; 
I  am  your  fpaniel,  and,  Demetrius,  * 
The  more  you  beat  me  I  will  fawn  on  you  : 
Ufe  me  but  as  your  fpaniel,  fpurn  me,  ftrike  me, 
Neglect  me,  lofe  me  5  only  give  me  leave, 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 
What  worfer  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love, 
(And  yet  a  place  of  high  r'efpeft  with  me) 
Than  to  be  ufed  as  you  ufe  your  dog  ? 

Dem.  Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my  fpirlt, 
For  I  am  fick  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 

Hel.  And  I  am  fick  when  I  look  not  on  you. 

Dem.  You  do  impeach  your  modefty  too  much, 
To  leave  the  city  and  commit  yourfelf 
Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not, 
To  truft  the  opportunity  of  night, 
And  the  ill  counfei  of  a  defart  place, 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 

Hel.  Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  ;  for  that 
It  is  not  night  when  1  do  fee  your  face, 
'Therefore  I  think  I-  am  not  in  the  night. 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of'sompany, 

•  For 
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For  you  in  my  refpccl:  are  all  the  world „ 
Then  how  can  it  be  faid  I  am  alone, 
"When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ? 

Dem.  I'll  run  from  thee  and  hide  me  in  the  brakes, 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beafts. 

HcL  The  wilder!:  hath  not  fuch  a  heart  as  you  ; 
Run  when  you  will,  the  ftory  (hall  be  changed  ; 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chafe  ; 
The  dove  purfues  the  griffin,  the  mild  hind 
Makes  fpeed  to  catch  the  tyger.    Bootlefs  fpecd  I 
When  cowardife  purfues,  and  valour  flies. 

Dem.  I  will  not  ftay  thy  queftions  j  let  me  go  j 
Or  if  you  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  (hall  do  true  mifchief  in  the  wood* 

HcL  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town  and  field 
You  do  me  mifchief.    Fie,  Demetrius, 
Ycur  wrongs  do  fet  a  fcandal  on  my  fex  : 
We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do  ; 
We  mould  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 
I  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell, 
To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  fo  well,  [Exeunt* 
SCENE  IV. 

Ob.  Fare  thee  well,  nymph  ;  ere  he  do  leave  this  grov« 
Thou  (halt  By  him,  and  he  fhall  feek  thy  love. 
Haft  thou  the  flow'r  there  ?  welcome,  wanderer. 
Enter  Puck. 

Puck.  Ay,  there  it  is. 

Ob.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me  ; 
I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  oxflip  and  the  nodding  violet  grows, 
Quite  over-canopied  with  lufcious  woodbine, 
With  fweet  muik-rofes,  and  with  eglantine. 
There  fleeps  cTitama)  fome  time  of  the  night, 
Lull'd  in  theie  flow'rs,  from  dances  and  delight  ; 
And  there  the  fnake  throws  her  enammel'd  ikin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in : 
There  with  the  juice  of  this  Til  ftreak  her  eyes, 
And  make  her  full  of  lutefui  fantaiie*. 

V e  l.  L  I  Tak« 
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Take  thou  fome  of  it,  and  feek  through  this  grove  | 
A  fweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 
With  a  difdainful  youth  ;  anoint  his  eyes, 
But  do  it  when  the  next  thing  he  efpies 
May  be  the  lady.    Thou  (halt  know  the  man, 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
EfFect  it  with  fome  care,  that  he  may  prove 
More  fond  of  her,  than  me  upon  his  love  ; 
And  look  you  meet  me  ere  the  firft  cock  crow. 
Puck,  Fear  not,  my  lord,  your  fervant  mall  do  fo. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   V.    Enter  Queen  cf  fairies,  with  her  train, 
Queen.  Come,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  Fairy  fong  ; 
Then,  Tore  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence  5 
Some  to  kill  cankers  in  the  mufk-rofe  buds, 
Some  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  wings, 
To  make  my  fmall  elves  coats  :  and  fome  keep  back 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders 
At  our  queint  fports.    Come,  fing  me  now  afleep^ 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  reft. 
Fairies  fing. 
You  /potted  fnakes  with  double  tongue^ 

Thorny  hedgehogs ,  be  not  /een, 
Newts  and  blind  worms,  do  no  wrong) 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  Queen* 
Philomel,  with  melody. 
Sing  in  your  fweet  lullaby, 
Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby,  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby  3 
Never  harm,  nor  /pell  nor  charm  3 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh, 
So  good  night  with  lullaby* 

2,  Fairy, 
Weaving  fpiders,  come  not  here  1 
Hence,  you  long- leg* d /pinners,  hence  i  - 

Beetles  black,  approach  not  near  1 
Worm  nor  /nail,  do  no  offence. 
fhilomel,  with  melody >  &c» 

1  Fairy* 
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1  Fairy. 

Hence,  away  ;  now  all  is  well : 
One  aloof  fland  Centinel.  [Exeunt  Fairies* 

Enter  Oberon,  and  anoints  her  eye-lids, 

Ob.  What  thou  feeft  when  thou  dofl  wake, 
Do  it  for  thy  true  love  take, 
Love  and  languim  for  his  fake  j 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 
Pard,  or  boar  with  briftled  hair, 
In  thy  eye  what  mall  appear, 
When  thou  wak'ft,  it  is  thy  dear  5 
Wake  when  fome  vile  thing  is  near.        [Exit  Oberona 
SCENE   VI.    Enter  Lyfander  and  Hermia. 

Lyf  Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wand" ring  in  the  wood  3 
And,  to  fpeak  troth,  I  have  forgot  our  way  : 
We'll  reft  us,  Hermia,  if  you  think  it  good, 
And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 

Her.  Be't  fo,  Lyfander  5  find  you  out  a  bed, 
For  I  upon  this  bank  will  reft  my  head. 

Lyf.  One  turf  mall  ferve  as  pillow  for  us  both, 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bofoms,  and  one  troth. 

Her.  Na,y,  good  Lyfander,  for  my  fake,  my  dear^ 
Lye  further  off  yet,  do  not  lye  fo  near. 

Lyf.  O  take  the  fenfe,  fweet,  of  my  innrcence, 
Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  conference  : 
3  mean  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit, 
So  that  but  one  heart  can  you  make  of  it : 
Two  bofoms  interchained  with  an  oath, 
So  then  two  bofoms,  and  a  fmgle  troth  : 
Then  by  your  fide  no  bed-room  me  deny  ; 
For  lying  fo,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lye. 

Her.  Lyfander  riddles  very  prettily  ; 
Now  much  befhrew  my  manners,  and  my  pride, 
If  Hermia  meant  to  fay,  Lyfander  ly'd  ! 
But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  courtefie 
^ye  further  off,  in  human  modefty  ; 
Such  feparation  as  may  well  be  faid 
Becomes  a  virtuous  batchelor  and  a  maid  } 

I  2  So 
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So  far  be  diftant,  and  good  night,  fweet  friend, 
Thy  love  ne'er  alter  *tUl  thy  fweet  life  end  ! 

Lyf.  Amen,  amen  to  that  fair  prayer,  fay  I, 
And  then  end  life  when  I  end  loyalty  : 
Here  is  my  bed  ;  fleep  give  thee  all  his  reft ! 

Her,  With  half  that  wifh  the  wifher's  eyes  be  preft ! 

[2%  Jleef. 

Enter  Puck . 
Puck.  Through  the  foreft  have  I  gone. 
But  Athenian  find  I  none, 
On  whofe  eyes  I  might  approve 
This  flower's  force  in  ftirring  love  : 
Night  and  fiience  t  who  is  here  ? 
Weeds  of  At  hem  he  doth  wear  ; 
This  is  he,  my  mafter  faid, 
Defpifcd  the  Athenian  maid  : 
And  here  the  maiden  fleeping  found 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 
Pretty  foul  !  fhe  durft  not  lye 
Near  to  this  kill-courtefie. 
Churl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 
All  the  pow'r  this  charm  doth  ©w^j 
When  thou  wak'ft,  let  love  forbid 
Sleep  his  feat  on  thy  eye-lid  ; 
So  awake  when  I  am  gone, 

For  I  muft  now  to  Oberon.  [Exit* 
SCENE  VII. 
E titer  Demetrius  and  Helena  running. 

He!.  Stay,  tho'  thou  kill  me,  fweet  Demetrius  ! 

Dem,  I  charge  thee,  hence,  and  do  not  haunt  me  thus. 

Hel,  CX,  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me  ?  do  not  fo. 

Dem,  Stay  on  thy  peril,  I  alone  will  go.    [Exit  Dem* 

Hel,  O,  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chace  $ 
The  more  my  prayer,  the  lefTer  is  my  grace. 
Happy  is  Hermia,  wherefoe'er  (he  lyes  ; 
For  (he  hath  blefied  and  attractive  eyes. 
How  came  her  eyes  fo  bright  >  not  with  fait  tears  ; 
If  fo,  my  eyes  are  oftner  wafh'd  than  her* : 

No, 
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No,  no,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear  ; 
tor  beafts  that  meet  me  run  away  for  fear. 
Therefore  no  marvel,  tho'  Demetrius 
Do  (as  a  monfter)  fly  my  prefence  thus. 
What  wicked  and  dhTembling  glafs  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hermia"  ^  fphery  eyne  > 
But  who  is  here  ?  Lyfander  on  the  ground  i 
Dead  or  afleep  ?  1  fee  no  blood,  no  wound  : 
Lyfander,  if  you  live,  good  Sir,  awake. 

Lyf.  And  run  thro'  fire  I  will  for  thy  fweet  fake.  \Waki-, 
Tranfparent  Helen ,  nature  here  mews  art, 
That  through  thy  bofom  makes  me  fee  thy  heart. 
Where  is  Demetrius  f  Oh,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vile  name,  to  perifh  on  my  fword  ? 

He/.  Do  not  fay  fo,  Lyfander,  fay  not  fo  ; 
What  tho"  he  love  your  Hermia  f  lord,  what  tho"  ? 
Yet  Hermia  ftill  loves  you  ;  then  be  content. 

Lyf.  Content  with  Hermia  t  no  :  I  do  repent 
The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  fpent  i 
Not  Hermia,  but  Helena  I  love  : 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove  ? 
The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reafon  fway'd, 
And  reafon  fays  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 
Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  feafon  5 
So  I  being  young  'till  now  not  ripe  to  reafon, 
And  touching  now  the  point  of  human  (kill, 
Reafon  becomes  the  marfhal  to  my  will, 
And  leads  me  to  your  eyes,  where  I  o'erlook 
Love's  (lories,  written  in  love's  richeft  book. 

He/.  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mock'ry  born  ? 
When  at  your  hands  did  I  deferve  this  fcorn  ? 
Is't  not  enough,  is't  not  enough,  young  man, 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can 
Deferve  a  fweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye, 
But  you  muft  flout  my  infufficiency  ? 
Good  troth  you  do  me  wrong,  good  footh  you  do, 
In  fuch  difdainful  manner  me  to  woo  : 
But  fare  you  well.    Perforce  I  muft  confcfs, 

1  i 
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I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentlenefs  : 

Oh,  that  a  lady  of  one  man  refus'd, 

Should  of  another  therefore  be  abusM  !  [Exit. 

Lyf.  She  fees  not  Hermia  5  Her  mi  a,  fleep  thou  there, 
And  never  may' ft  thou  come  Lyfander  near] 
For  as  a  furfeit  of  the  fweeteft  things 
The  deepeft  loathing  to  a  ftomach  brings  j 
Or  as  the  herefies  that  men  do  leave 
Are  hated  moft  of  thofe  they  did  deceive  ; 
So  thou,  my  furfeit  and  my  herefie, 
Of  all  be  hated,  but  the  moft  of  me  ! 
And,  all  my  pow'rs,  addrefs  your  love  and  might 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  Knight !  [Exit* 

Her,  Help  me,  Lyfander,  help  me,  do  thy  beft 
To  pluck  this  crawling  ferpent  from  my  bread-; 
Ay  me,  for  pity,  what  a  dream  was  here? 
Lyfander,  look,  how  do  I  quake  with  fear? 
Me-thought  a  ferpent  eat  my  heart  away, 
And  you  fat  fmiling  at  his  cruel  prey : 
Lyfander  I  what,  remov'd  ?  Lyfander,  lord  ! 
What,  out  of  hearing,  gone  ?  no  found,  no  word  ? 
Alack,  where  are  you  ?  fpeak,  and  if  you  hear, 
Speak,  of  all  loves  ;  I  fwoon  almoft  with  fear. 
No,  then  I  well  perceive  you  are  not  nigh, 
Or  death  or  you  I'll  find  immediately.  [Exit. 

ACT    III.     SCENE  I. 

The  Wood. 

Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snowt  and  Starveling. 
The  Queen  of  Fairies  lying  ajleep, 

Bot.    ARE  we  all  met  ? 

/jL    Quin,  Pat,  pat ;  and  here's  a  marvellous  con- 
venient place  for  our  rehearfal.  This  green  plot  mall  be 
©ur  ftage,  this  hauthorn-brake  our  tyring  houfe,  and  we 
will  do  it  in  adlion,  as  we  will  do  it  before  the  Duke, 
Bot.  Peter  Quince  ! 

$uin.  What  fay'ft  thou,  bully  Bottom? 
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Bhi  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of  Pyramus  and 
T&ifhy,  that  will  never  pleafe.  Firft,  Pyramus  muft  draw 
a  fword  to  kill  himfelf,  which  the  ladies  cannot  abide. 
How  anfwer  you  that  ? 

Snoivt.  ByYlaken,  a  parlous  fear  ! 

Star,  I  believe  we  muft  leave  the  killing  out,  when  all 
is  done;  A*\ ""  , 

Bot,  Not  a  whit,  I  have  a  device  to  make  all  well ; 
write  me  a  prologue,  and  let  the  prologue  feem  to  fay,  we 
"^vill  do  no  harm  with  our  fwords,  and  thnt  Pyramus  is  not 
kiH'd  indeed ;  and  for  more  better  aflurance  tell  them, 
that  I  Pyramus  am  not  Pyramus  but  Bottom  the  weaver  ; 
this  will  put  them  out  of  fear. 

Qui*.  Well,  we  will  have  fuch  a  prologue,  and  it  (hall 
be  written  in  eight  and  fix. 

Bot.  No,  make  it  two  more  j  let  it  be  written  in  eight 
and  eight, 

Snoivt,  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afraid  of  the  lion  ? 
Star.  I  fear  it,  I  promife  you. 

Bet.  Mafters,  you  ought  to  confider  with  your  felves  ; 
to  bring  in,  God  ihield  us,  a  lion  among  ladies,  is  a  moft 
dreadful  thing  ;  for  there  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild-fowl 
than  your  lion  living  ;  and  we  ought  to  look  to  it. 

Snoivt,  Therefore  another  prologue  muft  tell  he  is  not 
a  lion. 

Bot.  Nay,  you  muft  name  his  name,  and  half  his  face 
muft  be  feen  through  the  lion's  neck,  and  he  himfelf  muft 
fpeak  through,  faying  thus  or  to  the  fame  defect  \  ladies, 
or  fair  ladies,  I  would  wifh  you,  or  I  would  requeft  you,  or 
I  v/<  uld  intreat  you,  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble;  my  life 
for  yours  ;  if  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were 
pity  of  my  life  j  no,  I  am  no  fuch  thing,  I  am  a  man  as 
other  men  are  \  and  there  indeed  let  him  name  his  name, 
and  tell  them  plainly  he  is  Snug  the  joiner. 

^■(■n.  Well,  it  (hall  be  fo  ;  but  there  is  two  hard  things, 
that  is,  to  bring  the  moon -light  into  a  chamber  j  for  you 
know  Pyramus  and  Tbi/hy  meet  by  moon-light.  . 

Snug*  Doth  the  moon  Jlhiiie.  that  night  we  play  our  play  > 
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Bot,  A  kalendar,  a  kalendar  !  look  in  the  almanack ; 
find  out  moon-mine,  find  out  moon-mine. 

Quirt,  Yes,  it  doth  mine  that  night. 

Bot.  Why  then  may  you  leave  a  cafe  men  t  of  the  great 
-chamber  window,  where  we  play,  open,  and  the  moon 
may  mine  in  at  the  cafement. 

Quin.  Ay,  or  elfe  one  muft  come  in  with  a  bum  of 
thorns  and  a  lanthorn,  and  fay  he  comes  to  disfigure  or  to 
prefent  the  perfon  of  Moon-fhme.  Then  there  is  another 
thing,  we  muft  have  a  wall  in  the  great  chamber,  for 
Pyramus  and  Tbijhy  (fays  the  ftory)  did  talk  through  the 
chink  of  a  wall. 

Snug.  You  can  never  bring  in  a  wall.  What  fay  you, 
Bottom  ? 

Bot.  Some  man  or  other  muft  prefent  Wall,  and  let 
him  have  fome  plafter,  or  fome  lome,  or  fome  rough- 
caft  about  him,  to  fignify  wall :  Or  let  him  hold  his 
fingers  thus  ;  and  through  the  cranny  mall  Pyramus  and 
Tbijhy  whifper. 

Quin.  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  well.    Come,  fit 
down  every  mother's  fon,  and  rehearfe  your  parts.  Pyra- 
mus, you  begin ;  when  you  have  fpoken  your  fpeech,  enter 
into  that  brake,  and  fo  every  one  according  to  his  cue* 
SCENE    II.     Enter  Puck. 
Puck.  What  hempen  home-fpuns  have  we  fwaggering  bere> 
So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  Queen  ? 
What,  a  play  tow'rd  ?  I'll  be  an  auditor  ; 
An  actor  too  perhaps,  if  I  fee  caufe. 

Quin.  Speak,  Pyramus ;  Tbi/by,  ftand  forth. 

Pyr.  Tbi/by,  the  flower  of  odious  favours  fweet. 

Quin,  Odours,  odours. 

Pyr.  Odours  favours  fweet,^ 

So  doth  thy  breath,  my  deareft  Tbijhy  dear ! 
But  hark,  a  voice  !  ftay  thou  but  here  a  whit, 

And  by  and  by  I  will  to  thee  appear.  [Exit  Pyr, 

f  uck.  A  ftranger  Pyramus  than  e'er  plaid  here !  [Afide* 

Tbif.  Muft  Lfpeaknow? 
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§£urn.  Ay  marry  muft  you  ;  for  you  muft  underftand  he 
goes  but  to  fee  a  noife  that  he  heard,  and  is  to  come  again* 

Thif.  Moft  radiant  Pyramus,  moft  lilly-white  of  hue, 

Of  colour  like  the  red  rofe  on  triumphant  bryer, 
Moft  brifkly  Juvenile,  and  eke  moft  lovely  Jeiv, 

As  true  as  trueft  horfe,  that  yet  would  never  tire, 
I'Hl  meet  thee,  Pyramus,  at  Ninny's  tomb. 

gfutn.  Ninus*  tomb,  man  ?  why,  you  muft  not  fpeak 
that  yet  j  that  you  anfvver  to  Pyramus  j  you  fpeak  all  your 
part  at  once,  cues  and  all.  Pyramus,  enter,  your  cue  is 
jpaft  j  it  is  never  tire. 

Thif.  O,  as  true  as  trueft  horfe,  that  yet  would  never 
tire. 

Re-enter  Bottom  with  an  Afs's  head. 
Pyr,  If  1  were  fair,  Thifiy,  1  were  only  thine. 
£htin.  O  monftrous  \  O  ftrange  !  we  are  haunted  ;  pray, 
iBia/ters,  fly,  matters,  help.  [The  Clowns  exeunt. 

Puck.  Til  follow  you,  I'll  lead  you  about  a  round, 
Through  bog,  through  bufh,  through  brake,  through 

bryer; 

Sometimes  a  horfe  I'll  be,  fometimes  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headlefi  bear,  fometime  a  fire, 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  rear,  and  burn, 
Like  horfe,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn.  [Exit. 

Bat.  Why  do  they  run  away  ?  this  is  a  knavery  of  them 
to  make  me  afeard. 

Enter  Snowt. 

Snowt.  O  Bottom,  thou  art  chang'd  ;  what  do  I  fee  on 
th-ee  ?  * 
«  Bot.  What  do  you  fee  ?  you  fee  an  afs-head  of  your 
cwn,  do  you  ? 

Enter  Quince. 

3R*i**  Btefs  thee,  Bottom,  blefs  thee,  thou  art  tranflated. 

[Exit. 

B&t.  I  fee  their  knavery,  this  is  to  make  an  afs  of  me, 
to  fright  me  if  they  could  ;  but  I  will  not  ftir  from  this 
place,  do  what  they  can  ,  I  will  walk  up  and  down  here, 
ayd  t  will  fing,  that  they  (hall  hear  1  am  not  afraid.  [Sings. 
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The  Oufel  cock,  fo  black  of  hue, 

With  orange-tawny  bill, 
The  throftle  with  his  note  fo  true, 

The  wren  with  little  quill. 

Queen.  What  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flowYy  3>ed?, 

Bot.  The  finch,  the  fparrow,  and  the  lark, 

The  plain-fong  cuckow  gray, 
Whofe  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark, 

And  dares  not  anfwer  nay, 
For  indeed,  who  would  fet  his  wit  to  fo  foolifh  a  bird? 
who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie,tho'  he  cry  cuckow  never  fo  ? 

Queen.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  fing  again, 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamour'd  of  thy  note, 
So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  fhape, 
And  thy  fair  virtue's  force  (perforce)  doth  move  me, 
On  the  firft  view  to  fay,  to  fwear,  I  love  thee. 

Bot.  Methinks,  miftrefs,  you  mould  have  little  reafoa 
for  that :  and  yet,  to  fay  the  truth,  reafon  and  love  keep 
little  company  together  now-a-days.  The  more  the  pity, 
that  fome  honeft  neighbours  will  not  make  them  friends. 
Nay,  I  can  gleek  upon  occafion. 

Queen.  Thou  art  as  wife  as  thou  art  beautiful. 

Bot.  Not  fo  neither:  but  if  I  had  wit  enough  to  %tt 
out  of  this  wood,  I  have  enough  to  ferve  mine  own  turn, 

Queen.  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  deftre  to  go, 
Thou  malt  remain  here  whether  thou  wilt  or  no, 
I  am  a  fpirit  of  no  common  rate  3 
The  fwmmer  ftill  doth  tend  upon  my  ftate, 
And  I  do  love  thee  ;  therefore  go  with  me, 
I'll  give  thee  Fairies  to  attend  on  thee  5 
And  they  mail  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep, 
And  fing,  while  thou  on  preiTed  flowers  doft  fleep : 
And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grolTnefs  fo, 
That  thou  malt  like  an  airy  fpirit  go. 
Beafebkjfam  I  Cebwtb  I  Moth  !  and  Mujlardfeed  ! 


SCENE 
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SCENE    III.     Entsrfmr  Fairies. 

1  Fat.  Ready. 

2  Fat\  And  I. 

3  Fax.  And  I. 

4  Fat.  And  I,  where  fhall  we  go  ? 

^ueen.  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman. 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambole  in  his  eyes, 
Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries, 
With  purple  grapes,,  green  figs  and  mulberries, 
The  honey-bags  ileal  from  the  humble  bees, 
And  for  night-tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes, 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arife : 
And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies, 
To  fan  the  moon-beams  from  his  keeping  eyes* 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  couriers. 

x  Fat.  Hail,  mortal,  hail ! 

%  Fai.  Hail  \ 

3  Fat.  Hail ! 

Bet.  I  cry  your  worfhip's  mercy  heartily,  I  befeechyour 
worship's  name. 
Cab.  Cobweb. 

Bot.  I  fhall  defire  of  you  more  acquaintance,  good 
mafter  Cobweb  ;  if  I  cut  my  finger,  I  (hall  make  bold 
with  you.    Your  name,  honeft  gentleman  ? 

Peafe*  Peafeblojfom. 

Eot.  I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  miftrefs  Squajh  your 
another,  and  to  mafter  Peafecod  your  father.  Good  mafter 
feafeblefopiy  I  fhall  defire  of  you  more  acquaintance  too. 
Your  name,  I  befeech  you,  Sir  ? 

AfuJ.  Itfuflardfced. 

Bot.  Good  mafter  Mufiardfeed,  I  know  your  parentage 
well:  that  fame  cowardly  giant-like  Ox-beef  hath  devoured 
many  a  gentleman  of  your  houfe.  I  promife  you,  your 
lur  dred  hath  made  my  eyes  water  ere  now.  I  defire  morel 
©f  yr-ur  acquaintance,  good  mafter  Muftardfccd. 

Come,  wait  upon  him,  lead  him  to  my  bower* 

ftp  moon,  me  thinks,  looks  with  a  watry  eye, 

And 
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And  when  (he  weeps,  weeps  ev'ry  little  flower 

Lamenting  fome  enforced  cbaflity. 
Tie  up  my  love's  tongue,  bring  him  filently.  [Exjum* 
SCENE    IV.     Enter  King  of  Fairies  foius. 
Ob.  1  wonder  if  Titania  be  awak'd  : 
Then,  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye, 
"Which  Ihe*  mull  dcat  on  in  extremity. 

Enter  Puck. 

Here  comes  my  mefTenger :  how  now,  mad  fprite  * 
"What  night-rule  now  about  this  haunted  grove? 

Puck.  My  miftrefs  with  a  monfier  is  in  love* 
Near  to  her  clofe  and  confecrated  bower, 
While  {he  was  in  her  dull  and  fleeping  hour, 
A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  flails, 
Were  met  together  to  rehearfe  a  play, 
Intended  for  great  Tbefeus*  nuptial  day. 
The  (hallow'ft  thick-fkull  of  that  barren  fort, 
Who  Py ramus  prefented,  in  their  fport 
Forfook  his  fcene,  and  enter' d  in  a  brake  5 
When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take, 
An  Afs's  nole  I  fixed  on  his  head  ; 
Anon  his  Tbi/by  mufl  be  anfwered. 
And  forth  my  mimick  comes  :  When  they  him  fpy, 
As  wild  geefe  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye, 
Or  ruffed -pated  choughs,  many  in  fort, 
Riling  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report, 
Sever  thmfelves  and  madly  fweep  the  iky  $ 
So  at  his  fight  away  his  fellows  fly, 
And  at  our  ftamp  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  falls  ; 
He  murder  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  calls. 
Their  fenfe  thus  weak,  loft  with  their  fears  thus  ftror»£, 
Made  fenfelefs  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong. 
For  briars  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  fnatch, 
Seme  fleeves,  fome  hats  ;  from  yielders  all  thing*  catch. 
I  led  them  on  in  ttiis  diftracied  fear, 
And  left  fweet  Pjramui  tranflated  thsrc ; 

When 
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"When  in  that  moment  (fo  it  came  to  pafs) 
Titania  wak'd,  and  ftraitway  lov'd  an  Afs. 

Ob.  This  falls  out  better  than  I  could  devife. 
But  haft  thou  yet  lech'd  the  Athenian 's  eyes 
With  the  love-juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do  ? 

Puck.  I  took  him  fleeping  ;  that  is  finifli'd  too  ; 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  fide, 
That,  when  he  wakes,  of  force  fhe  mull  be  ey'd. 
SCENE    V.     Entkr  Demetrius  and  Hermia* 

Ob.  Stand  clofe,  this  is  the  fame  Athenian. 

Puck.  This  is  the  woman,  but  not  this  the  man. 

Dem.  O,  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  fo  ? 
Lay  breath  fo  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 

Her.  Now  I  but  chide,  but  I  mould  ufe  thee  worfe^ 
For  thou,  I  fear,  haft  giv'n  me  caufe  to  curfe  : 
If  thou  haft  fiain  Lyfander  in  his  deep, 
Being  o'er  (hoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep, 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  fun  was  .not  fo  true  unto  the  day, 
As  he  to  me.    Would  he  have  ftol'n  away 
From  fleeping  Hermia  f  I'll  believe  as  foon 
This  whole  earth  may  be  bor'd,  and  that  the  mooa 
May  through  the  center  creep,  and  fo  difeafe 
Her  brother's  noon-tide  with  th'  Antipodes. 
It  cannot  be  but  thou  haft  murther'd  him, 
So  ftiould  a  murtherer  look,  fo  dread,  fo  grim. 

Dem.  So  ihould  the  murther'd  look,  and  fo  mould  I, 
Pierc'd  through  the  heart  with  your  ftern  cruelty  ; 
Yet  you  the  murtherer  look  as  bright  and  clear 
As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimm'ring  fphere. 

Her.  What's  this  to  my  Lyfander  ?  where  is  he  i 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  give  him  me  ? 

Den:.  I'd  rather  give  his  carcafs  to  my  hounds. 

Her.  Out,  dog  !  out,  cur !  thou  driv'ft  me  paft  the  bound* 
Of  maiden's  patience.    Haft  thou  (lain  him  then  ? 
Henceforth  be  never  number'd  among  men  1 
Oh  !  once  tell  true,  and  even  for  my  fake, 
Purft  thou  have  look'd  upgn  him,  being  awake  ? 

Voi,  I  K  An* 
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And  haft  thou  kill'd  him  ileeping  ?  O  brave  touch  \ 
Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder  do  fo  much  ? 
An  adder  did  it,  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  ferpent,  never  adder  flung. 

Dent.  You  fpend  your  paffion  on  a  mifpris'd  mood  j 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lyfander%  blood, 
Nor  is  he  dead  for  ought  that  I  can  tell. 

Her.  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  then  that  he  is  well. 

Bern.  And  if  I  could,  what  mould  I  get  therefore  ? 

Her.  A  privilege  never  to  fee  me  more  ; 
And  from  thy  hated  prefence  part  I  fo  : 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he's  dead  or  no.  [Exh* 

Dem.  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce  vein, 
Here  therefore  for  a  while  I  will  remain  : 
So  farrow' s  heavinefs  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt,  that  bankrupt  deep  doth  forrow  owe, 
"Which  now  in  fome  flight  meafure  it  will  pay, 
If  for  his  Tender  here  I  make  fome  ftay,         [Lyes  down* 
SCENE  VI. 

Ob.  What  haft  thou  done  ?  thou  haft  miftaken  quite^ 
And  laid  thy  love-juice  on  fome  true  love's  fight : 
Of  thy  mifprifion  muft  perforce  enfue 
Some  true  love  turnM  falfe,  not  a  falfe  turn'd  true. 

Puck.  Then  fate  o'er-rules  5  for  one  man  holding  troth 
A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 

Ob.  About  the  wood  go  fwifter  than  the  wind, 
And  Helena  of  Athens  fee  thou  find. 
All  fancy -fick  me  is,  and  pale  of  cheer, 
With  fighs  of  love  that  coft  the  frefh  blood  dear  $ 
By  fome  lllufion  fee  thou  bring  her  here  5 
I'll  charm  his  eyes  againft  me  doth  appear. 

Puck.  I  go,  I  go ;  look,  mafter,  how  I  go, 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar  §  bow.  [Exit* 

Ob.  Flower  of  this  purple  dye5  [AnrinU  Demetrius'  *  eyes, 
Hit  with  Cupid's  archery, 
Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye  ! 
When  his  love  he  doth  efpy5 
Let  her  fhihe  as  glorioufly 

&3 
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As  the  Venus  of  the  fky, 

\Vhen  thou  wak'ft,  if  (he  be  by> 

beg  of  her  for  remedy. 

Enter  Puck, 

Puck.  Captain  of  our  fairy  band; 
Helena  is  here  at  hand, 
And  the  youth  miftook  by  me 
Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee. 
Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  fee  ? 
Lord,  what  fools  thefe  mortals  be  ! 

Ob.  Stand  afide :  the  noife  they  make 
Will  caufe  Demetrius  to  awake. 

Puck.  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one  3 
That  muft  needs  be  fport  alone. 
And  thofe  things  do  beft  pleafe  me, 
That  befal  propolVroufly. 

SCENE    VII.     Enter  Lyfander  and  Helena, 

Lyf.  Why  mould  you  think  that  I  mould  woo  in  fcorn  ? 

Scorn  and  derifion  never  come  in  tears. 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep ;  and,  vows  fo  born, 

In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears  : 
How  can  thefe  things  in  me  feem  fcorn  to  you  ? 
Bearing  the  badge  of  faith  to  prove  them  true. 

He/.  You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and  mOre> 

When  truth  kills  truth,  O  devilim  holy  fray ! 
Thefe  vows  avztiermias  :  will  you  give  her  o'er  ? 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  nothing  weigh  ; 
Vour  vows  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  fcales, 
Will  even  weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 

Lyf.  I  had  no  judgment  when  to  her  I  fwore. 

Bel.  Nor  none  in  my  mind  now  you  give  her  o'«r. 

Lyf.  Demetrius  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not  you. 

Dem.  [Awaking.]  O  Helen,  goddefs,  nymph,  perfect, 
divine, 

To  what,  my  love,  mall  I  compare  thine  eyne  ? 
Cryftal  is  muddy  j  O  how  ripe  in  mow 
Thy  lips,  thofe  kifling  cherries,  tempting  grow  ! 
That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus'  fnow 

K  2  Fann'd 
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FannM  with  the  eaflern  wind  turns  to  a  crow 
When  thou  hold* ft  up  thy  hand.    O  let  me  kifs 
I  This  purenefs  of  pure  white,  this  feal  of  blifs. 
Hel.  O  fplght,  O  hell !  I  fee  you  all  are  bent 
To  fet  againft  me  for  your  merriment : 
If  you  were  civil,  and  knew  courtefie, 
You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury. 
Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do, 
But  you  muft  join  in  flouts  to  mock  me  tool* 
If  you  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  (how, 
You  would  not  ufe  a  gentle  lady  fo 
To  vow  and  fwear,  and  fuper-praife  my  parts, 
"When  I  am  fure  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts. 
You  both  are  rivals,  and  love  Hermia, 
And  now  both  rivals  to  mock  Helena, 
A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprize, 
To  conjure  tea;s  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes 
With  your  denfion  !  none  of  noble  fort  f 
Would  fo  offend  a  virgin,  and  extort  > 
A  poor  foul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  fport.  \ 

Lyf.  You  are  unkind,  Demetrius  j  be  not  fo, 
For  you  love  Hermia  ;  this  you  know  I  know. 
And  here  with  all  good  will,  with  all  my  heart, 
In  Hernials  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part  $ 
And  yours  of  Helena  to  me  bequeath,  1 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  to  my  death.  > 

Hel.  Never  did  mockers  wafte  more  idle  breath.  y 

Dem.  Lyf  under,  keep  thy  Hermia,  I  will  none  j 
If  e'er  I  lov'd  her,  all  that  love  is  gone. 
My  heart  to  her  but  as  gueft-wife  fojourn'd, 
And  now  to  Helen  it  is  home  return'd, 
There  ever  to  remain. 

Lyf.  It  is  not  fo. 

Dem.  Difparage  not  the  faith  thou  doft  not  know, 
"Left  to  thy  peril  thou  abide  it  dear. 
Look  where  thy  love  comes,  yonder  is  thy  dear. 
SCENE    VIII.     Enter  Hermia. 
Her,  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takes, 

The 
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The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehenfion  makes. 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  feeing  fenfe, 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompence. 
Thou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lyfander,  found, 
Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  found, 
!But  why  unkindly  didft  thou  leave  me  fo  ? 

■Lyf.  Why  mould  he  ftay,  whom  love  doth  prefs  to  go .? 

Her.  What  love  could  prefs  Lyfander  from  my  fide  ? 

Lyf.  Lyfander 's  love,  that  would  not  let  him  bide  j 
Fair  Helena,  who  more  engilds  the  night 
Than  all  you  fiery  O's  and  eyes  of  light. 
Why  feek'ft  thou  me  ?  could  not  this  make  thee  know, 
The  hate  I  bear  thee  made  me  leave  thee  fo  ? 

Her.  You  fpeak  not  as  you  think  :  it  cannot  be. 

Hcl.  Lo,  me  is  one  of  this  confed'racy  ; 
Now  I  perceive  they  have  conjoin'd  all  three, 
To  fafhion  this  falfe  fport  in  fpight  of  me. 
Injurious  Hermia,  moft  ungrateful  maid, 
Have  you  confpir'd,  have  you  with  thefe  contriv'4 
To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derifion  ? 
Is  all  the  counfel  that  we  two  have  fhar'd, 
The  fifters  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  fpent* 
When  we  have  chid  the  hafty-footed  time 
For  parting  us  5  O  !  and  is  all  forgot  ? 
All  fchool-days  friendfhip,  childhood  innoc«nce  r 
We,  Hernia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 
Created  with  our  needles  both  one  flower, 
Both  on  one  fampler,  fitting  on  one  culhion  : 
Both  warbling  of  one  fong,  both  in  one  key  5 
As  if  our  hands,  our  fides,  voices  and  minds 
Had  been  incorp'rate.    So  we  grew  together, 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  feeming  parted, 
Eut  yet  an  union  in  partition, 
Two  lovely  berries  molded  on  onle  flem  ; 
Or  with  two  feeming  bodies,  but  one  heart, 
Tv/o  of  the  firft  f ,  like  coats  in  heraldry, 

t  A  trm  uftd  in  hi fining,  vhen  iv  C*ntt  Arms  fir*  j« or ten  4 
$»g<tbtrf  qndtkeftwid  is  tkt  fimt  *s  she  fir/f, 
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Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  creft. 
And  will  you  rend  our  ancient  love  afunder, 
To  join  with  men  in  (coming  your  poor  friend  ? 
It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  maidenly  ; 
Our  fex  as  well  as  I  may  chide  you  for  it, 
Though  1  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

Her.  Helen,  I  am  amazed  at  your  words  s 
I  fcorn  you  not ;  it  feems  that  you  fcorn  me; 

Hel.  Have  you  not  fet  Lyfander,  as  in  fcorn, 
To  follow  me,  and  praife  my  eyes  and  face  ? 
And  made  your  other  love,  Demetrius- 
(Who  even  but  now  did  fpum  me  with  his  foot)  ; 
To  call  me  goddefs,  nymph,  divine,  and  rare, 
Precious,  celeftial  ?  wherefore  fpeaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hates  ?  and  wherefore  doth  Lyj under 
Deny  your  love,  fo  rich  within  his  foul, 
And  tender  me,  forfooth,  affe£tion  ; 
But  by  your  fetting  on,  by  your  confent  ? 
What  though  I  be  not  fo  in  grace  as  you, 
So  hung  upon  with  love,  fo  fortunate  5 
But  miferable  moft,  to  love  unlov'd  ? 
This  you  mould  pity  rather  than  defpife. 

Her,  I  underftand  not  what  you  mean  by  this* 
Hel.  Ay,  do,  periever,  counterfeit  fad  looks, 
Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back, 
Wink  at  each  other,  hold  the  fweet  jeft  up  : 
This  fport  well  carried  fliall  be  chronicled. 
If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners, 
You  would  not  make  me  fuch  an  argument : 
But  fare  ye  well,  'tis  partly  mine  own  fault, 
Which  death  or  abfence  foon  mall  remedy. 

Lyf.  Stay,  gentle  Helena,  hear  my  excufe  ; 
My  love,  my  life,  my  foul,  fair  Helena, 
Hel,  O  excellent ! 
Her,  Sweet,  do  not  fcorn  her  fo* 
Dent,  \f  lhe  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel, 
Lyf.  Thou  canft  compel  no  more  than  ihe  entreat. 
Tky  thrtats  have     more  ftrength  than  tar  weak  pray 
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Helen,  I  love  thee,  by  my  lite  I  do  : 
J  fwear  by  that  which  I  would  lofe  for  thee, 
To  prove  him  falfe  that  fays  I  love  thee  not. 
Dem.  I  fay,  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do, 
Lyf.  If  thou  fay  fo,  withdraw  and  prove  it  too, 
Dem.  Quick,  come. 

Her.  Lyfander,  whereto  tends  all  this  ? 
Lyf.  Away,  you  Ethiope  !  . 
Dem.  No,  no,  he'll  feem 
To  break  away,  take  on  as  he  would  follow, 
But  yet  come  not :  you  are  a  tame  man,  go. 

Lyf.  Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  burr ;  vile  thing,  let  loofe, 
Or  I  will  (hake  thee  from  me  like  a  ferpent. 

Her.  Why  are  you  grown  fo  rude  ?  what  change  is  this  ? 
Sweet  love  ? 

Lyf.  Thy  love  ?  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out  ; 
Out,  loathed  medicine  5  hated  poifon,  hence  ! 
Her.  Do  you  not  jeft  ? 
Hel.  Yes,  footh,  and  fo  do  you . 
Lyf.  Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  word  with  thee. 
Dem.  I  would  I  had  your  bond ;  for  I  perceive 
A  weak  bond  holds  you  ;  I'll  not  truft  your  word. 

Lyf  What,  mould  I  hurt  her,  ftrike  her,  kill  her  dead  ? 
Although  I  hate  her,  I'll  not  harm  her  fo. 

Her.  What  greater  harm  can  you  do  me  than  hate  ? 
Hate  me !  wherefore  ?  O  me !  what  news,  my  love  ? 
Am  not  I  Her  mi  a  ?  are  not  you  Lyfander  f 
I  am  as  fair  now  as  I  was  ere-while. 
Since  night  you  lov'd  me  ;  yet  fince  night  you  left  me : 
Why  then  you  left  me  —  (O  the  gods  forbid ! ) 
In  earned,  (hall  I  fay  ? 

Lyf.  Ay,  by  my  life, 
And  never  did  defire  to  fee  thee  more. 
Therefore  be  out  of  hope,  of  queftion,  doubt ; 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer  ;  'tis  no  jeft, 
That  I  do  hate  thee  and  love  Helena. 

Her.  O  me,  you  jugler,  ch,  you  canker-bloflbm, 
You  thief  of  love  j  what,  have  you  come  by  night, 
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And  ftorn  my  love's  heart  from  him  ? 

Hel.  Fine,  i'  faith  ! 
Have  you  no  modefty,  no  maiden  ftiame, 
No  touch  of  bamfulnefs  ?  what,  will  you  tear 
Impatient  anfwers  from  my  gentle  tongue  ? 
Fie,  fie,  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet,  you. 

Her.  Puppet !  why  fo  ?  ay,  that  way  goes  the  game- 
Now  I  perceive  that  me  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  ftatures  ;  me  hath  urg'd  her  height, 
And  with  her  perfonage,  her  tall  perfonage, 
Her  height,  forfooth,  (lie  hath  prevail'd  with  him. 
And  are  you  grown  fo  high  in  his  efteem, 
Becaufe  I  am  fo  dwarfifti  and  fo  low  ? 
How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  ?  fpeak, 
How  low  am  I  ?  I  am  not  yet  fo  low, 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

Hel.  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentlemen, 
Let  her  not  hurt  me  :  I  was  never  curft  j 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  mrewifhnefs  j 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardife  : 
Let  her  not  ftrike  me.    You  perhaps  may  think, 
Becaufe  (he's  fomething  lower  than  myfelf, 
That  I  can  match  her. 
Her.  Lower  !  hark  again. 

Hel.  Good  Hermia,  do  not  be  fo  bitter  with  me  $ 
I  ever  more  did  love  you,  Her  mi  a, 
Did  ever  keep  your  counfels,  never  wrong'd  you, 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  ftealth  into  the  wood  j 
He  followM  you,  for  love  I  follow'd  him, 
But  he  hath  chid  me  hence,  and  threaten' d  me 
To  ftrike  me,  fpurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too  j 
And  now,  fo  you  will  let  me  quiet  go, 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back, 
And  follow  you  no  further.    Let  me  go. 
you  fee  how  fimple  and  how  fond  I  am. 

Her.  Why,  get  you  gone  ;  who  is't  that  hinders  you  ? 

Ud%  A  fooliih  heart  that  I  leave  here  behind. 

Her, 
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Her.  What,  with  Lyfandcr  ? 
Hel.  With  Demetrius. 

Lyf.  Be  not  afraid,  me  will  not  harm  thee,  Helena. 
Dm.  No,  Sir,  me  mail  not,  though  you  take  her  part, 
Hel.  O,  when  me's  angry,  (he  is  keen  and  (hrewd  j 
She  was  a  vixen  when  me  went  to  fchool  j 
And  though  (he  be  but  little,  flie  is  fierce. 

Her.  Little  again  ?  nothing  but  low  and  little  ? 
Why  will  you  fuffer  her  to  flout  me  thus  ? 
Let  me  come  to  her. 

Lyf.  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf, 
You  Minim,  you  of  hindering  knot-grafs  made, 
You  bead,  you  acorn. 

Dem.  You  are  too  officious 
In  her  behalf  that  fcorns  your  feryices. 
Let  her  alone,  fpeak  not  of  Helena. 
Take  not  her  part :  for  if  thou  doft  intend 
Never  fo  little  mew  of  love  to  her, 
Thou  (halt  aby  it. 

Lyf.  Now  me  holds  me  not, 
Now  follow  if  thou  dar'll,  to  try  whofe  right 
Of  thine  or  mine  is  moft  in  Helena. 
Dem.  Follow  ?  nay,  Fll  go  with  thee  cheek  by  jowl. 

[Exeunt  Lyfander  and  Demetrius. 
Her.  You ,  miftrefs,  all  this  coyl  is  long  of  you  : 
Nay,  go  not  back. 

Hel.  I  will  not  truft  you,  I, 
Nor  longer  (lay  in  your  curft  company, 
Your  hands  than  mine  are  quicker  for  a  fray, 
My  legs  are  longer  though  to  run  away. 
Her.  I  am  amaz'd,  and  know  not  what  to  fay.  [Exc+ 

SCENE    IX.    Enter  Oberon  and  Puck. 
Ob.  This  is  thy  negligence  :  ftill  thou  miftak'ft, 
Or  elfe  commit'ft  thy  knaveries  willingly. 

Puck.  Believe  me,  King  of  fliadows,  I  miftook. 
Did  not  you  tell  me  I  mould  know  the  man, 
By  the  Athenian  Garments  he  had  on  ? 
And  fo  far  blamclefs  proves  my  enterprize, 
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That  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian 's  eyes  j 
And  fo  far  am  I  glad  it  did  fo  fort, 
As  this  their  jangling  I  efteem  a  fport. 

Qb>  Thou  feeft  thefe  lovers  feek  a  place  to  fight  5 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcaft  the  night, 
The  ftarry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog  as  black  as  Acheron, 
And  lead  thefe  tefty  rivals  fo  aftray, 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
Like  to  Lyfander  fometime  frame  thy  tongue> 
Then  ftir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong  j 
And  fometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius  j 
And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus, 
'Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  deep 
With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep  $ 
Then  crufh  this  herb  into  Lyfander's  eye, 
Whofe  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property, 
To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  its  might, 
And  make  his  eye-balls  rowl  with  wonted  light 
When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derinon 
Shall  feem  a  dream  and  fruitlefs  vifion  ; 
And  back  to  Athens  (hall  the  lovers  wend 
With  league,  whofe  date  'till  death  mall  never  end. 
Whiles  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  imploy, 
I'll  to  my  Queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy  5 
And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  releafe 
From  monfter's  view,  and  all  things  mail  be  peace. 
Puck.  My  fairy  lord,  this  muft  be  done  with  hafte, 
For  night's  fwift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fail, 
And  yonder  mines  Auroral  harbinger  j 
At  whofe  approach  ghofts  wandring  here  and  there 
Troop  home  to  church -yards  ;  damned  fpirits  all, 
That  in  crofs-ways  and  floods  have  burial, 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone, 
For  fear  left  day  fhould  look  their  mames,  upon, 
They  wilfully  exile  themfelves  from  light, 
And  muft  for  aye  confort  with  black-brow'd  night?, 
Qb%  But  we  are  fpirits  of  another  fort  $ 
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J  with  the  morning  light  have  oft  made  fport, 

And  like  a  forefter  the  groves  may  tread, 

Ev'n  till  the  eaftern  gate  all  fiery  red, 

Opening  on  Neptune  with  far-blefling  beams, 

Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  falt-green  ftreams. 

But  notwithstanding,  hafte,  make  no  delay, 

We  may  effect  this  bufinefs  yet  ere  day.    [Exit  Obercni 

Puck.    Up  and  down  then,  up  and  down^ 
I  will  lead  them  up  and  down  : 
I  am  fear'd  in  field  and  town. 
Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 
Here  comes  one. 

Enter  Lyfander. 
Lyf.  Where  art  thou,  proud  Demetrius?  fpeak  thou  now, 
Puck,  Here,  villain,  drawn  and  ready.  Where  art  thou  ? 
Lyf  I  will  be  with  thee  ftraight. 
Puck.  Follow  me  then 
To  plainer  ground. 

Enter  Demetrius. 

Dem.  Lyfander,  fpeak  again  5 
Thou  run-away,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled  ? 
Speak  in  fome  bufh,  where  thou  doft  hide  thy  head. 

Puck.  Thou  coward,  art  thou  bragging  to  the  ftars, 
Telling  the  bufties  that  thou  look'ft  for  wars, 
And  wilt  not  come  ?  come,  recreant,  come,  thou  child, 
I'll  whip  thee  with  a  rod,  he  is  denTd 
That  draws  a  fword  on  thee. 

Dem.  Yea,  art  thou  there  ? 

Puck.  Follow  my  voice,  we'll  try  no  manhood  here. 

[Exeunt, 

Lyf.  He  goes  before  me,  and  ftill  dares  me  on  j 
When  I  come  where  he  calls  me,  then  he's  gone. 
The  villain  is  much  lighter- heel'd  than  I : 
I  followM  faft,  but  fatter  he  did  fly  5 
That  fall'n  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way, 
And  here  will  reft  me.  Come  thou,  gentle  day :  [Lyes  down* 
For  if  but  once  thou  (hew  me  thy  gray  light, 
V\\  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  fpight. 

Enter 
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Enter  Puck  and  Demetrius. 
Tuck.  Ho,  ho,  ho,  coward,  why  then  conVft  thou  not  ? 
Dem.  Abide  me,  if  thou  dar'ft  :  for  well  I  wot 
Thou  runn'ft  before  me,  fhifting  every  place, 
And  dafft  not  ftand  nor  look  me  in  the  face. 
Where  art  thou  ? 
Puck.  Corns  thou  hither,  I  am  here. 
Dem.  Nay  then  thou  mock' ft  me ;  thou  malt  buy  this  dear, 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  day-light  fee. 
Now  go  thy  way  :  faintnefs  conftraineth  me 
To  meafure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed. 
By  day's  approach  look  to  be  vifited.  [fyes  down, 

SCENE    X.    Enter  Helena. 
Hel.  O  weary  night,  O  long  and  tedious  night, 
Abate  thy  hours  :  mine  comforts  from  the  Eaft, 
That  I  may  back  to  Athens  by  day-light, 

From  thefe  that  my  poor  company  deteft  ; 
And  fleep,  that  fometimes  ftiuts  up  forrow's  eye, 
Steal  me  a  while  from  mine  own  company  !  [Sleeps. 

Puck.  Yet  but  three  here  ?  Come  one  more, 
Two  of  both  kinds  make  up  four. 
Here  fhe  cometh,  curft  and  fad :  - 
Cupid  is  a  knavifh  lad,  L 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad.  J 
Enter  Hermia. 
Her.  Never  fo  weary,  never  fo  in  woe, 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with  briars, 
I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go  ; 

My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  defires  : 
Here  will  I  reft  me  till  the  break  of  day. 
Heav'ns  ftiield  Lyfander,  if  they  mean  a  fray ! 

[Lyes  down. 

Puck.  On  the  ground,  fleep  thou  found, 
I'll  apply  to  your  eye,  gentle  love*-,  remedy. 

[Squeezing  the  juice  on  Lyfander'j  eye. 
When  thou  wakeft  next,  thou  takeft 
True  delight,  in  the  fight,  of  thy  former  lady's  eye, 

Ani 
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And  the  country  proverb  known, 

That  every  man  mould  take  his  own,  f. 

In  your  waking  (hall  be  mown.  3 

Jack  (hall  have  Jill,  nought  mall  go  ill, 

The  man  ihallhave  his  mare  again,  and  all  be  well. 

[Exit  Puck. 
[They  jleep, 

ACT    IV.   SCENE    I.    The  Wood. 

Enter  Queen  of  Fairies,  Bottom,  Fairies  attending,  and 

the  King  behind  them. 
Queen.        OME,  fit  thee  down  upon  this  flow'ry  bed, 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy, 
And  ftick  muik-rofes  in  thy  fleek-fmooth'd  head, 
And  kifs  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 
Sot.  Where's  Peafebioffom  ? 
Peafe.  Ready. 

Bot.  Scratch  my  head,  Peafeblojfonu    Where's  mon- 
iieur  Cobweb  ?  -< 
Cob.  Ready. 

Bot.  Monfieur  Cobweb,  good  monfieur,  get  your  wea- 
pons in  your  hand,  and  kill  me  a  red-hipt  humble-bee 
on  the  top  of  a  thiftle,  and,  good  monfieur,  bring  me 
the  honey-bag.  Do  not  fret  yourfelf  too  much  in  the 
action,  monrleur  5  and,  good  monfieur,  have  a  care  the 
honey-bag  break  not  j  I  would  be  loth  to  have  you  o- 
•verflown  with  a  honey-bag,  fignior.  Where's  monfieur 
Muftardfeed  ? 

Muf.  Ready. 

Bot.  Give  me  thy  neafe,  monfieur  T\1:<jlai'dytd :  pray 
you,  leave  your  curtefie,  good  monfieur. 
Muf.  What's  your  will  ? 

Bot.  Nothing,  good  monfieur,  but  to  help  Cavil-re 
Cobweb  to  fcratch.  I  mull  to  the  barber's,  monfieur, 
for  methinks  I  am  marvellous  hairy  about  the  face. 
And  I  am  fuch  a  tender  afs,  if  my  hair  doth  but  tickle 
me,  I  muft  fcratch. 

S^ueen.  What,  wilt  thou  hear  feme  mufick,  my  fweet  lovef 
Vol.  I.  L  A* 
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Bot.  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  mufick,  let  us 
have  the  tongs  and  the  bones. 

Mufick.    Tongs,  rural  mujick. 

Queen.    Or  fay,  fweet  love,  what  thou  defir'ft  to  eat. 

Bot.  Truly  a  peck  of  provender  5  I  could  munch  your 
good  dry  oats.  Methinks  I  have  a  great  defireto  a  bottle 
of  hay  :  good  hay,  fweet  hay  hath  no  fellow. 

Queen.  I  have  a  venturous  Fairy  that  mall  feek 
The  fquirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  thence  new  nuts. 

Bot.  I  had  rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of  dried  peafe. 
But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your  people  ftir  me,  I  have 
an  expofition  of  fleep  come  upon  me. 

Queen.  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms  5 
Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  a  while  away  : 
So  doth  the  v/ocdbine,  the  fweet  hony-fuckle, 
Gently  entwift,  the  female  ivy  fo 
Enring,  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
O,  how  I  love  thee  !  h*ow  I  doat  on  thee  ! 

Enter  Puck. 

Ob.  Welcome,  good  Robin  j  Seeft  thou  this  fweet  fight  f  j 
Ker  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity  ; 
For  meeting  her  of  late  behind  the  wood, 
Seeking  fweet  favours  for  this  hateful  fool, 
I  did  upbraid  her,  and  faU  out  with  her  ; 
For  (he  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  frefh  and  fragrant  flowers, 
And  that  fame  dew  which  fometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  fwell  like  round  and  orient  pearls, 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flourtets  eyes, 
Like  tears  that  did  their  own  difgrace  bewail. 
When  I  had  at  my  pleafure  taunted  her, 
And  me  in  mild  terms  begg'd  my  patience, 
I  then  did  alk  of  her  her  changeling  child, 
Which  .ftrait  (he  gave  me,  and  her  Fairy  fent 
To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  Fairy  land. 
And,  now  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  undo 
This  hateful  imperfedion  of  her  eyes  : 
And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  fcalp 
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From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  Twain  5 
That  he  awaking  when  the  others  do, 
May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair, 
And  think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents, 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream. 
But  firft  I  will  releafe  the  Fairy  Queen. 

Be  as  thou  waft  ivont  to  be  ; 
See  as  thou  ivaft  ivont  to  fee  : 
Dian'i  bud,  o^er  Cupid's  jlozvtr, 
Hath  fuch  force  and  bleff'ed poiver. 
Now,  my  Titania,  wake  you,  my  fweet  Queen. 

Queen.  My  Oberon  !  what  vifions  have  I  feen  ! 
Methought  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  afs. 
Ob.  There  lyes  your  love. 
Queen.  How  came. thefe  things  to  pafs  ? 
Oh,  how  mine  eyes  doth  loath  this  vifage  now  ! 

Ob,  Silence,  a  while  j  Robin,  take  of:  his  head, 
Titania)  mufick  call,  and  ftrike  more  dead 
Than  common  deep  of  all  thefe  five  the  fenfe. 

Queen,  Mufick,  ho  !  mufick  ;  fuch  as  charmeth  fleep: 
Still  Mufick. 

Puck.  When  thou  awak'ft,  with  thine  awn  fool's  eyes 
peep.  [me, 

Ob.  Sound,  mufick  5  come,  my  Queen,  take  hand  with 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  thefe  fleepers  be. 
Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity  j 
And  will  to-morrow  midnight  folemnly 
Dance  in  Duke  Thefensy  houfe  triumphantly, 
And  blefs  it  to  all  far  pofterity  : 
There  mall  thefe  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be 
Wedded  with  Thefeus  all  in  jollity. 

Puck.  Fairy  King,  attend  and  mark, 
I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 

Ob.  Then,  my  Queen,  in  filence  fad 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  fhade  ; 
We  the  globe  can  compafs  foon, 
Swifter  than  the  wandYing  moon. 

Queen,    Come,  my  lord,  and  in  our  flight 

L  2  Tell 
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Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night, 

That  I  fleeping  here  was  found,  [Sleepers  lye  ft  UK 

With  thefe  mortals  on  the  ground,  [Exeunt* 

[Wind  horns* 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Thefeus,  Egeus,  Hippolita,  and  all  bis  train, 

The.  Go  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forefter, 
For  now  our  obfervation  *  is  performed  j 
And  fince  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day, 
My  love  mail  hear  the  mufick  of  my  hounds. 
Uncouple  in  the  weftern  valley,  go, 
Difpatch,  I  fay,  and  find  the  forefter. 
We  will,  fair  Queen,  up  to  the  mountain**  top* 
And  mark  the  mufical  confufion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip.  I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once, 
"When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  boar 
With  hounds  of  Sparta  $  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding.    For  befides  the  groves, 
The  (kies,  the  fountains,  ev'ry  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry.    I  never  heard 
So  mufical  a  difcord,  fuch  fweet  thunder. 

The.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind,. 
So  flewM,  fo  fanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
Writh  ears  that  fweep  away  the  morning  dew  ; 
Crook-knee'd,  and  dew-lap'd,  like  Tkejfalian  bulls, 
Slow  in  purfuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Each  under  each.    A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  hollow'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn, 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  ^hejj'aly  : 
Judge  when  you  hear.  But  foft,  what  nymphs  are  thefe  ? 

Ege.  My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here  afleep, 
And  this  Lyfander,  this  Demetrius  r 
This  Helena,  old  Nedars  Helena  j 
I  wonder  at  their  being  here  together. 

The.  No  doubt,  they  rofe  up  early  to  obferve 
The  Rite  of  May,  and,  hearing  our  intent, 

*  Meaning  the  ohjer-vance  *f  the  time  grefcribcd  for  their  nuptials. 
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Came  here  in  grace  of  our  folemnity. 
But  fpeak,  Egeus,  is  not  this  the  day 
That  Hermia  mould  give  anfwer  of  her  choice  ? 
Ege.  It  is,  my  lord. 

The.  Go,  bid  the  huntfmen  wake  them  with  their  horns. 
Horns,  and  they  wake.    Shout  'within,  they  all flart  up. 

The.  Good  morrow,  friends  ;  Saint  Valentine  is  paft ; 
Begin  thefe  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  ? 

Lyf.  Pardon,  my  lord. 

The.  I  pray  you  all,  ftand  up  : 
I  know  you  two  are  rival  enemies. 
How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world, 
That  hatred  is  fo  far  from  jealoufie, 
To  fleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity  ? 

Lyf.  My  lord,  I  fhall  reply»amazedly, 
Half  fleep,  half  waking.    But  as  yet  I  fwear 
I  cannot  truly  fay  how  I  came  here  : 
But  as  I  think,  (for  truly  would  I  fpeak,) 
And  now  I  do  methink  me,  fo  it  is  : 
I  came  with  Hermia  hither.    Our  intent 
Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might 
Be  without  peril  of  th'  Athenian  law. 

Ege.  Enough,  enough,  my  lord,  you  have  enough  ; 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law  upon  his  head  : 
They  would  have  ftol'n  away,  they  would,  Demetrius, 
Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me, 
You  of  your  wife,  and  me  of  my  confent  ; 
Of  my  confent  that  (lie  mould  be  your  wife. 

Dem.  My  Lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their  ftealth, 
Of  this  their  purpofe  hither  to  this  wood  ; 
And  I  in  fury  hither  follow'd  them  ; 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy  followed  me  : 
But,  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  by  what  power, 
But  by  fome  power  it  is,  my  love  to  Hermia 
Is  melted  as  the  mow,  feems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gaude 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  doat  upon  : 
And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart, 

J  3  Tl- 
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The  object  and  the  pl^afure  of  mine  eye, 
Is  only  Helena.    To  her,  my  lord, 
Was  I  betrothed  ere  I  Hcrmia  faw  ; 
But  l&e  a  ficknefs  did  I  loath  this  food ; 
Yet  as  in  health  come  to  my  natural  taftc, 
Now  do  I  wifh  it,  love  it,  long  for  it,  ' 
And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it. 

The.  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  metj 
Of  this  difcourfe  we  mall  hear  more  anon. 
Egeus,  I  will  over-bear  your  wMl, 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by  with  us, 
Thefe  couples  fhall  eternally  be  knit  $  . 
And,  for  the  morning  now  is  fomething  worn, 
Our  purposed  hunting  mall  be  fet  afide. 
Away  with  us  to  Athens,  three  and  three, 
We'll  hold  a  fearl:  in  great  foiemnity. 
Come,  my  Hippolita.  [Exeunt  Duke  and  lords* 

Dem.  Thefe  things  feem  fmall  and  undiftinguimabley 
Like  far-cfF  mountains  turned  into  clouds. 

Her.  Methinks  I  fee  thefe  things  with  parted  eye, 
When  every  thing  feems  double. 

IleL  So  methinks  5 
And  I  have  found  Demetrius,  a  jewel, 
Mine  owa,  and  not  mine  own. 

Dem.  It  feems  to  me, 
That  yet  we  fleep,  we  dream.    Do  not  you  think 
The  Duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  him  ? 

Etr.  Yea,  and  my  father. 

Hel,  And  Hippolita. 

Lyf.  And  he  bid  us  to  follow  to  the  temple. 
Dm.  Why  then,  we  are  awake  5  let  s  fellow  him> 
'    And  by  the  way  let  us  recount  our  dreams.  [Exeunt. 

[Bottom  ivakes. 

SCENE  III. 
Bit.  When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will  anfwer. 

r.''y  next  is,  Moil  fair  Pyramus  hey  ho,  Peter  Quince  ! 

Fhtte  the  bellows -mender  !  Sncnvt  the  tinker  !  Starveleng  f 
god's  my  life  I  ftoi'n  hence,  and  left  me  afleep,    I  have 

had 
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had  a  moft  rare  vifion.  I  had  a  dream  paft  the  wit  of 
man  to  fay  what  dream  it  was  :  man  is  but  an  afs  if  he  go 
about  to  expound  this  dream.  Methought  I  was,  there 
is  no  man  can  tell  what.  Methought  I  was,  and  methought 

I  had  But  man  is  but  a  patch' d  fool,  if  he  will  offer 

to  fay  what  methought  I  had.  The  eye  of  man  hath  not 
heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  feen  5  man's  hand  is  not 
able  to  tafte,  his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  re- 
port what  my  dream  was.  I  will  get  Peter  -Quince  to  write 
a  ballad  of  this  dream  j  it  mall  be  caird  Bottom's  Dream, 
becaufe  it  hath  no  bottom  ;  and  I  will  fing  it  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  play  before  the  Duke  :  peradventure  to  make  it 
the  more  gracious,  I  (hall  fing  it  after  death. 

SCENE   IV.     AT  HE  N  S. 
Enter  Quince,  Flute,  Snowt,.  and  Starveling. 
Quia.  Have  you  fent  to  Bottom*1*  houfe  ?  is  he  come 
home  yet  ? 

Star.  He  cannot  be  heard  of.  Out  of  t  doubt,  he  is 
tranfported. 

Flute.  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is  marr'd.  It  goes 
not  forward,  doth  it  ? 

Quiit.  It  is  not  poflible ;  you  have  not  a  man  in  all 
Athens  able  to  difcharge  Pyramus  but  he. 

Flute.  No,  he  hath  limply  the  beft  wit  of  any  handy- 
craft  man  in  Athens. 

Quin.  Yea,  and  the  beft  perfon  too  5  and  he  is  a  very 
paramour  for  a  fweet  voice. 

Flute.  You  muft  fay,  paragon ;  a  paramour  is  (God  blefs 
us)  a  thing  of  naught. 

Enter  Snug. 

Snug.  Mafters,  the  Duke  is  coming  from  the  temple, 
and  there  is  two  or  three  lords  and  ladies  more  married  j  if 
our  fport  had  gone  forward,  we  had  all  been  made  men. 

Flute.  O  fweet  bully  Bottom  !  thus  hath  he  loft  fix-pence 
a-day  during  his  life  j  he  could  not  have  'fcap'd  fix-pence 
a-day;  an  the  Duke  had  not  given  him  fix-pence  a-day 
for  playing  Pyramus,  I'll  be  hang'd  :  he  would  have  de- 
ferv'd  it,  Six-pente  a-day  in  Pyramus,  or  cothing* 

Enter 
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Enter  Bottom. 


Bot,  Where  are  thefe  lads  ?  where  are  thefe  hearts  ? 
i%uin.  Bottom  !  O  moft  courageous  day  !  O  moft  happy 
hour  ! 

Bot.  Matters,  I  am  to  difcourfe  wonders ;  but  afk  me  not 
what ;  for  if  I  tell  you,  I  am  no  true  Athenian.  I  will 
tell  you  every  thing  as  it  fell  out. 

<%uin.  Let  us  hear,  fweet  Bottom, 

Bot.  Not  a  word  of  me  $  all  I  will  tell  you  is  that  the 
Duke  hath  dined.  Get  your  apparel  together,  good  fixings 
to  your  beards,  new  ribbons  to  your  pumps,  meet  prefently 
at  the  palace,  every  man  look  o'er  his  part  $  for  the  fhort 
and  the  long  is,  our  play  is  preferred  :  in  any  cafe  let 
Thijby  have  clean  linnen  ;  and  let  not  him  that  plays  the 
lion  pare  his  nails,  for  they  mail  hang  out  for  the  lion's 
claws  5  and,  moft  dear  a&ors !  eat  no  onions  nor  garlick, 
for  we  are  to  utter  fweet  breath  }  and  I  do  not  doubt  to 
hear  them  fay,  it  is  a  fweet  comedy.  No  more  words ; 
away,  go  away.  [Exeunt, 


Enter  Thefeus,  Hippolita,  Egeus,  and  his  Lords, 
Hit>*  1  Hp  I  S  ftrange,  my  Thefeus,  what  thefe  lovers 


The,  More  ftrange  than  true.    I  never  may  believe 
Triefe  antick  fables,  nor  thefe  Fairy  toys  $ 
Lovers  and  madmen  have  fuch  feething  brains, 
Such  fhaping  fantafies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reafon  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatick,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 
One  fees  more  devils  than  vail  hell  can  hold ; 
The  madman.    While  the  lover,  all  as  frantick, 
Sees  Helenas  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt, 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rowling, 
Doth  glance  from  heav'n  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heav'n  ; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
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Turns 
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Turns  them  to  ftiape,  and  gives  to  aiery  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Such  tricks  hath  ftrong  imagination, 

That  if  it  would  but  apprehend  fome  joy, 

It  comprehends  fome  bringer  of  that  joy ; 

So  in  the  night  imagining  fome  fear, 

How  eafie  is  a  bufh  fuppos  d  a  bear  ? 

Hip.  But  all  the  ftory  of  the  night  told  over, 
And  all  their  minds  transfigured  fo  together, 
More  witnefieth  than  fancy's  images, 
And  grows  to  fomething  of  great  conftancy  ; 
Be't  howfoever  ftrange  and  admirable. 

Enter  Lyfander,  Demetrius,  Hermia  and  Helena* 

The.  Here  come  the  lovers,  full  of  joy  and  mirth* 
Joy,  gentle  friends,  joy  and  frefh  days  of  love 
Accompany  your  hearts  ! 

Lyf.  More  than  to  us, 
Wait  on  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your  bed  ! 

The.  Come  now,  what  malks,  what  dances  mall  we  have^ 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours, 
Between  our  after-fupper  and  bed -time  ? 
Where  is  our  ufual  manager  of  mirth  ? 
What  revels  are  in  hand  ?  is  there  no  play 
To  eafe  the  anguifti  of  a  torturing  hour  ? 
Call  Philoftrate. 

Enter  Philoftrate. 

Phil.  Here,  mighty  Thefeus,  here. 

The.  Say,  what  abridgment  have  you  for  this  evening  ? 
What  malk  ?  what  mufick?  how  mail  we  beguile 
The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  fome  delight  ? 

Phil.  There  is  a  brief  how  many  fports  are  ripe  : 
Make  choice  of  which  your  Highnefs  will  fee  firft. 

The.  The  battel  with  the  Centaurs,  to  be  fung  [Read** 
By  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp.  > 
We'll  none  of  that.    That  have  I  told  my  love, 
In  glory  of  my  kinfman  Hercules. 

The  riot  of  the  tipfie  Bacchanals,  [Reads. 
Tearing  the  Thracian  finger  in  their  rage% 

Thai 
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That  is  an  old  device,  and  it  was  plaid 

When  I  from  Thebes  came  laft  a  conqueror. 

The  thrice  three  Mufes  mourning  for  the  death  [Reads,, 

Of  Learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary. 

That  is  fome  fatyr  keen  and  critical, 

Not  forting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. 

A  tedious  brief  fcene  of  young  Pyramus,  [Reads. 

And  his  love  Thifbe  ;  <very  tragical  mirth. 

Merry  and  tragical  ?  tedious  and  brief  ? 

That  is  hot  ice,  and  wond'rous  fcorching  fnow  ; 

How  mail  we  find  the  concord  of  this  difcord  ? 

Phil.  A  play  it  is,  my  lord,  fome  ten  words  lonj, 
Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play  j 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long, 
Which  makes  it  tedious  i  for  in  all  the  play- 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted* 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is : 
For  Pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himfelf. 
Which,  when  I  faw't  rehears'd,  I  muft  confefs 
Made  mine  eyes  water ;  but  more  merry  tears 
The  pamon  of  loud  laughter  never  med. 

The.  What  are  they  that  do  play  it  ? 

Phil.  Hard-handed  men  that  work  in  Athens  here, 
Which  never  laboured  in  their  minds  'till  now  $ 
And  now  have  toil'd  their  unbreath'd  memories 
With  this  fame  play  againft  your  nuptials* 

The.  And  we  will  hear  it. 

Phil.  No,  my  noble  lord, 
It  is  not  for  you.    I  have  heard  it  over, 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world, 
Unlefs  you  can  find  fport  in  their  intents, 
Extremely  ftretch'd  and  conn'd  with  cruel  pain^ 
To  do  you  fervice. 

The.  I  will  hear  that  play  ! 
For  never  any  thing  can  be  amifs, 
When  fimplenefs  and  duty  tender  it. 
*Go,  bring  them  in  j  and  take  your  places,  ladies. 

[ **//  Phil. 
Hip. 
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Hip,  I  love  not  to  fee  wretchednefs  overcharged, 
And  duty  in  his  fervice.periming. 

The.  Why,  gentle  fweet,  you  (hall  fee  no  fuch  thing. 

Hip.  He  fays,  they  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind. 

The.  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for  nothing. 
Our  fport  mail  be,  to  take  what  they  miftake  j 
And  what  poor  willing  duty  cannot  do, 
Noble  refpecl;  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit. 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purpofed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 
When  I  have  feen  them  fhiver  and  look  pale, 
Make  periods  in  the  midft  of  fentences, 
Throttle  their  praclis'd  accent  in  their  fears, 
And  in  conclusion  dumbly  have  broke  off, 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome.    Truft  me,  fweeta 
Out  of  this  filence  yet  I  pick'd  a  welcome : 
And  in  the  modefty  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  ratling  tongue. 
Of  fawcy  and  audacious  eloquence. 
Love  therefore,  and  tongue-ty'd  fimplieity 
In  leaft  fpeak  moft,  to  my  capacity. 

Enter  Philoftrate. 

Phil.  So  pleafe  your  Grace,  the  prologue  is  addreft. 

The.  Let  him  approach.  [Flor.  Trunn 

SCENE   II.     Enter  Quince  for  the  prologue. 

Pro.  If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  will. 

That  you  mould  think  we  come  not  to  offend, 
But  with  good  will.    To  fhew  our  fimple  (kill, 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
Confider  then,  we  come  but  in  defpight. 

We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you, 
Our  true  intent  is  :  all  for  your  delight, 

We  are  not  here  :  that  you  mould  here  repent  you, 

The  a&ors  are  at  hand  ;  and  by  their  (how, 

You  mall  know  all,  that  you  are  like  to  know. 

The.  This  fellow  doth  not  (land  upon  points. 

Lyf.  He  hath  rid  his  prologue,  like  a  rough  colt ;  he 

knows 
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knows  not  the  flop.  A  good  moral,  my  lord.  It  is  not 
enough  to  (peak,  but  to  fpeak  true. 

Hip.  Indeed  he  hath  play'd  on  his  prologue,  like  a  child 
on  the  recorder  ;  a  found,  but  not  in  government. 

'The.  His  fpeech  was  like  a  tangled  chain  ;  nothing  im- 
paired, but  all  diforder'd.    Who  is  the  next  ? 

Enter  Pyramus,  and  Thifbe,  Wall,  Moonfhine,  and 
Lion,  in  dumb  Jhoiv. 

Pro.  Gentles,  perchance  you  wonder  at  this  (how, 

But  wonder  on,  'till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know  j 

This  beauteous  lady,  Thisby  is  certain. 
This  man,  with  lime  and  rough-caft,  doth  prefent 

Wall,  the  vile  wall,  which  did  thefe  lovers  funder! 
And  through  wall's  chink,  poor  fouls,  they  are  content 

To  whifper.    At  the  which,  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man  with  lanthorn,  dog,  and  bufh  of  thorn, 

Prefenteth  moonfliine:  For,  if  you  will  know, 
"By  moon-mine  did  thefe  lovers  think  no  fcorn 

To  meet  at  Ninm  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 
This  grizly  beaft,  which  Lion  hight  by  name, 
The  trufty  Thisby,  coming  nVft  by  night, 
Did  fcare  away,  or  rather  did  affright : 
And  as  (he  fled,  her  mantle  fhe  let  fall ; 

Which  Lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  ftain. 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  fweet  youth  and  tall, 

And  finds  his  trufty  Thisby*  s  mantle  flain  ;  , 
Whereat,  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade, 

He  bravely  broach'd  his  boiling  bloody  breaft. 
And  Thisby,  tarrying  in  the  mulberry  (hade, 

His  dagger  drew,  and  died.    For  all  the  reft, 
Let  Lion,  Moon-Jbine,  Wall,  and  lovers  twain,  1 
At  large  difcourfe,  while  here  they  do  remain. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Wall. 

The.  I  wonder  if  the  Lion  be  to  fpeak. 

Dem.  Na  wonder,  my  lord  3  one  Lion  may,  when  many 
i&es  do* 

Walk 
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Wall.  In  this  fame  interlude  it  doth  befal, 
That  I,  one  Snoivt  by  name,  preferit  a  Wail : 
And  fuch  a  wall,  as  I  would  have  you  think, 
That  had  in  it  a  crannied  hole  or  chmk  ; 
Through  which  the  lovers,  Pyramus,  and  Tbiiby, 
Did  whifper  often  very  fecretly. 

This  lome,  this  rough-caft,  and  this  ftone  doth  mew, 
That  I  am  that  fame  wall ;  the  truth  is  fo. 
And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  fmifter, 
Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whifper. 

The.  Would  you  defire  lime  and  hair  to  fpeak  better  ? 

Dem.  It  is  the  wittiefc  partition  that  ever  I  heard  dif- 
courfe,  my  lord. 

The.  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall :  filence  ! 

Enter  Pyramus. 

Pyr.  O  grim-look"  d  night!  O  night  with  hue  fo  black 

0  night,  which  ever  art  when  day  is  not* 
©  night,  O  night,  alack,  alack,  alack, 

1  fear  my  This/y^s  promife  is  forgot. 
And  thou,  O  wall,  O  fweet  and  lovely  wall, 

That  Hands  between  her  father's  ground  and  miner 
Thou  wall,  O  wall,  O  fweet  and  lovely  wall, 

Shew  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  thoough  with  mine  eyne. 
Thanks,  courteous  wall ;  Jove  fhield  thee  well  for  this  ! 

But  what  fee  I  ?  no  Tbisby  do  I  fee. 
O  wicked  wall,  through  whom  I  fee  no  blifs, 

Curlt  be  thy  Hones  for  thus  deceiving  me ! 

The.  The  wall,  methinks,  being  fenfible,  mould  curfe 
again. 

Pyr.  No,  in  truth,.  Sir,  he  fhouM  not.  Deceiving  mr 
U  Thisby^s  cue  5  me  is  to  enter,  and  I  am  tofpy  her  tfcrougl 
the  wall.  You  mall  fee  it  will  fall  pat  as  I  told  you.  Yon- 
der (lie  comes. 

Enter  Thilbe. 
Tbif,  O  wall,  full  often  hart  thou  heard  my  moans, 
For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me. 
My  cherry  lips  have  often  khVd  thy  Hones  ; 

Thy  ftones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee. 
Vol,  I  M  Pyr 
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Pyr.  I  fee  a  voice  ;  now  will  I  to  the  chink, 
To  fpy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  face. 
Thisby  ! 

Tbif.  My  love !  thou  art  my  love,  I  think. 
Pyr.  Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's  grace. 
And  like  Limander  am  I  trufty  flill. 

'Tbif.  And  I  like  Helen,  'till  the  fates  me  kill. 
Pyr.  Not  Sbafalus  to  Procrus  was  fo  true. 
Tbif.  As  Sbafalus  to  Procrus,  I  to  you. 
Pyr.  O,  kifs  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile  wall. 
Thif.  I  kifs  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at  all. 
Pyr.  Wilt  thcu  at  Ninny^s  tomb  meet  me  fcraightway  ? 
Tbif.  Tide  life,  tide  death,  I  come  without  delay. 
Wall.  Thus  have  I  Wall  my  part  discharged  fo  : 
And  being  done,  thus  Wall  away  doth  go.  [Exit. 

The.  Now  is  the  mure  all  down  between  the  two  neigh- 
bours. <- 
Dem.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are  fo  wilful 
to  rear,  without  warning. 

Hip.  This  is  the  filliefl  fluff  that  e'er  I  heard. 
The.  The  beft  in  this  kind  are  but  fhadows,  and  the 
worft  are  no  worfe,  if  imagination  amend  them. 

Hip.  It  mufl  be  your  imagination  then,  and  not  theirs. 
The.  If  we  imagine  no  worfe  of  them  than  they  of 
themfelves,  they  may  pafs  for  excellent  men.  Here  come 
two  noble  beafls  in,  a  moon  and  a  lion. 

Enter  Lion  and  Moon-mine. 
Lion.  You,  ladies,  you,  whofe  gentle  hearts  do  fear 
The  fmallefl  monflrous  moufe  that  creeps  on  floor, 
May  now  perchance  both  quake  and  tremble  here, 

When  Lion  rough  in  wilder!:  rage  doth  roar. 
Then  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
No  Lion  fell,  nor  elfe  no  Lion's  dam  : 
For  if  I  mould  as  Lion  come  in  flrife 
Into  this  place,  'twere  pity  of  my  life. 

The.  A  very  gentle  beafl,  and  of  a  good  confeience. 
Dem.  The  very  befl  at  a  beafl,  my  lord,  that  e'er  I  faw* 
hyf  This  Lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 
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The.  True,  and  a  goofe  for  his  difcretion. 

Dem.  Not  fo,  my  lord  j  for  his  valour  cannot  carry  his 
difcretion,  and  the  fox  carries  the  goofe. 

The.  His  difcretion,  I  am  fure,  cannot  carry  his  valour  5 
for  the  goofe  carries  not  the  fox.  It  is  well :  leave  it  to 
his  difcretion,  and  let  us  hearken  to  the  moon. 

Moon.  This  lanthorn  doth  the  horned  moon  prefent. 

Dem.  He  mould  have  worn  the  horns  upon  his  head. 

The.  He  is  no  crefcent,  and  his  horns  are  invifible 
within  the  circumference. 

Moon.  This  lanthorn  doth  the  horned  moon  prefent : 
My  felf  the  man  i'th'  moon  doth  feem  to  be. 

The.  This  is  the  greater!  error  of  all  the  reft  5  the  man 
mould  be  put  into  the  lanthorn :  how  is  it  elfe  the  man 
i'th'  moon  ? 

Dem.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle ;  for  you 
fee,  it  is  already  in  fnuff. 

Hip.  I  am  weary  of  this  moon  ;  would  he  would  change ! 

The.  It  appears  by  this  fmall  light  of  difcretion,  that  he 
is  in  the  wane  j  but  yet  in  courtefie,  in  all  reafon,  we  mull 
ftay  the  time. 

Lyf.  Proceed,  Moon.- 

Moon.  All  that  I  have  to  fay,  is  to  tell  you  that  the 
lanthorn  is  the  moon  ;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon  5  this 
thorn-bum,  my  thorn-bum  ;  and  this  dog,  my  dog. 

Dem.  Why,  all  thefe  mould  be  in  the  lanthorn  ;  for 
they  are  in  the  moon.    But  filence  ;  here  comes  Tbisbe* 
Enter  Thilbe. 
Thif.  This  is  old  Ninny's  tomb  ;  where  is  my  love  ? 
Lion.  Oh.  Ho.  Ho. —  [The  Lion  roars,  Thifbe  rum  off, 
Dem.  Well  roar'd,  Lion. 
The.  Well  run,  Thhbe. 
Hip.  Well  fhone,  Moon. 
Truly  the  Moon  mines  with  a  good  grace* 
The.  Well  mouth'd,  Lion. 
Dem.  And  then  came  Pyramus. 
Lyf.  And  fo  the  Lion  vaniOYd. 

M  z  Enter 
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Enter  Pyramus. 

Pyr.  Sweet  Moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  funny  beam*  j 

I  thank  thee,  Moon,  for  mining  now  fo  bright; 
For  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  ftreams, 

I  truft  to  tafte  of  trueft  Tbittfi  fight. 
But  ftay  :  O  fpight ! 
But  mark,  poor  Knight, 

What  dreadful  dole  is  here  ? 
Eyes,  do  you  fee  ! 
How  can  it  be  ! 

O  dainty  duck !  O  deer  \ 
Thy  mantle  good ; 
What,  ftanVd  with  blood  [ 

Approach,  you  furies  fell : 
O  fates  !  come,  come  : 
Cut  thread  and  thrum, 

Quail,  crurn,  conclude,  and  quell. 

The.  This  pafTion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear  friend 
Would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  fad. 

Hip.  Befhrew  my  heart,  but  I  pity  the  man. 

Pyr.  O,  wherefore,  nature,  didft  thou  Lions  frame  ? 

Since  Lion  vile  hath  here  deflour'd  my  dear : 
Which  is--no,  no— which  was  the  faireft  dame, 

Thatliv'd,  that  lov'd,  that  lik'd,  that  look'd  with  cheer. 
Come  tears,  confound :  out  fword,  and  wound 

The  pap  of  Pyramus. 
Ay,  that  left  pap,  where  heart  doth  hop  : 

Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus. 
Now  am  1  dead,  now  am  I  fled,  my  foul  is  in  the  Iky, 
Tongue,  lofe  thy  light,  moon,  take  thy  flight. 
Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die. 

Dem.  No  die,  but  an  ace  for  him    for  he  is  but  one. 

Lyf.  Lefs  than  an  ace,  man  5  for  he  is  dead  ;  he  is  nothing. 

The.  With  the  help  of  a  furgeon  he  might  yet  recover, 
and  prove  an  afs. 

Hip.  How  chance  the  Moov-foine  is  gone,,  before  Tbisbe 
jtomes  back  and  finds  her 'lover  ?  • 

Xntst 
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Enter  Thime. 
The.  She  will  find  him  by  ftar-light. 
Here  (he  comes  ;  and  her  paflion  ends  the  piny. 

Hip.  Methinks  me  mould  not  ufe  a  long  one  for  fuch  a 
Pyramus  :  I  hope  lhe  will  be  brief. 

Dem.  A  moth  will  turn  the  balance,  which  Pyramut 
which  Tbisbe  is  the  better. 

Lyf.  She  hath  fpied  him  already  with  thofe  fweet  eyes* 
Dem.  And  thus  (he  moans,  videlicet. 
Tbif.  Afleep,  my  love  ? 
What  dead,  my  dove  ? 
O  Pyramus }  arife : 
Speak,  fpeak.    Quite  dumb  ? 
Dead,  dead  ?  a  tomb 
jyiuft  cover  thy  fweet  eyes. 
Thefe  lilly  lips,  this  cherry  nofe, 
Thefe  yellow  cowflip  cheeks 
Are  gone,  are  gone  : 
Lovers,  make  moan  ! 
His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks* 
O  fitters  three, 
Come,  come  to  me, 
With  hands  as  pale  as  milk ; 
Lay  them  in  gore, 
Since  you  have  more 
With  Iheers  this  thread  of  filk. 
Tongue,  not  a  word : 
Come,  trufty  fword  $ 
Come,  blade,  my "brea ft  imbrue: 
And  farewel,  friends, 
Thus  Tbisby  ends ; 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu*. 

"The.  Moon-fiine  and  Lion  are  left  to  bury  the  dead. 
Dem.  Ay ,  and  Wall  too. 

Bot.  No  j  I  aflure  you,  the  wall  is  down  that  pa*  ted  their 
fathers.  Will  it  pleafe  you  to  fee  the  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a 
Jbergomalk  dance,  between  two  of  our  company  ? 

M  3  The. 
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The.  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you  5  for  your  play  needs  no 
excufe.  Never  excufe  $  for  when  the  players  are  all  dead, 
there  need  none  to  be  blam'd.  Marry,  if  he  that  writ  it 
had  play'd  Py ramus,  and  hung  himfelf  in  Thisbes  garter, 
it  would  have  been  a  fine  tragedy  :  and  fo  it  is  truly,  and 
very  notably  difcharg'd.  But  come,  your  bergomaflc  ;  let 
your  epilogue  alone.  [Here  a  dance  of  clowns* 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve. 
Lovers,  to  bed  ;  'tis  almoft  Fairy  time. 
I  fear  we  mall  out-deep  the  coming  morn, 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  over-watch'd. 
This  palpable  grofs  play  hath  well  beguil'd 
The  heavy  gate  of  night.    Sweet  friends,  to  bed. 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  folemnity, 
In  nightly  revel  and  new  jollity.  [Exeunti 

SCENE    III.     Enter  Puck. 
Puck.  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

And  the  wolf  be-howls  the  moon  : 
Whilft  the  heavy  ploughman  fnoars, 

All  with  weary  tafk  fore-done. 
Now  the  wafted  brands  do  glow, 

Whilft  the  fcritch-owl,  fcritching  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 

In  remembrance  of  a  fliroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide, 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  fpright, 

In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide  $ 
And  we  Fairies,  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team, 
From  the  prefence  of  the  fun, 

Following  darknefs  like  a  dream, 
Now  are  frolick  j  not  a  moufe 
Shall  difturb  this  hallowed  houfe. 
I  am  fent  with  broom  before, 
To  fweep  the  duft  behind  the  door. 

Enter  King  and  Queen  of  Fairies,  nvith  their  tratn% 

Oi,  Through  the  houfe-  give  glimmering  light, 

% 
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By  the  dead  and  drowfie  fire, 
Every  elf  and  fa»'ry  fprite, 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier, 
And  this  ditty  after  me 

Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 
<$ueen.  Firft  rehearfe  this  fong  by  roat, 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note. 
Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace, 
Will  we  fing  and  blefs  this  place. 

The  SONG. 

Noiv  until  the  break  of  day, 

Through  this  houje  each  Fairy  Jlray* 

To  the  beji  bride-bed  will  we, 

Which  by  us  Jhall  bleJJ'ed  be  : 

And  the  ijfue  there  create, 

Ever  Jhall  be  fortunate  ; 

So  Jhall  all  the  couples  threey 

Ever  true  in  loving  be : 

And  the  blots  of  nature 's  hand 

Shall  not  in  their  ifj'ue  Jland  ; 

Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  fear, 

Nor  mark  prodigious >  Juch  as  art 

Defpifcd  in  nativity. 

Shall  upon  their  children  be. 

JVith  this  field -deio  confecrate, 

Every  Fairy  \ake  his  gate, 

And  each  feveral  chamber  blefs, 

Through  this  palace,  with  fiveet  peace* 

Ever  Jhall  it  fafcly  rcfi, 

And  the  owner  oflt  the  blefl. 

Trip  aivay  then,  make  no  flay  5 

Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 
Tuck.  If  we  (hadows  have  offended, 
Think  but  this,  and  all  is  mended  } 
That  you  have  but  flumber'd  here, 
While  thefe  virions  did  appear. 
And  this  weak  and  idle  theam, 
No  more  yielding  but  a  dream, 
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Gentles,  do  not  reprehend  ; 

If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend. 

And  as  I  am  honeft  Puck, 

If  we  have  unearned  luck 

Now  to  'fcape  the  ferpent's  tongue, 

We  will  make  amends  ere  long  s 

Elfe  the  Puck  a  liar  call. 

So,  good  night  unto  you  alt ! 

Give  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  friends, 

And  Robin  ihall  reftore  amends. 
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Dramatis  Personjb* 

DUKE  «/ Milan,  Father  to  Silvia, 

Valentine,?    .<        ~  . 

_  '  >  the  two  Gentlemen. 

Protheus,  3 

Anthonio,  Father  to  Protheus. 
Thurio,  a  foolijh  Rival  to  Valentine* 
Eglamore,  Agent  fir  Silvia  in  her  Efcape* 
Host,  where  Julia  lodges. 
Out-laws  with  Valentine. 
Speed,  a  clownijh  Servant  to  Valentine. 
Launce,    the  like  to  Protheus. 
Panthion,  Servant  to  Anthonio. 

Julia,  beloved  of  Protheus. 
Silvia,  beloved  of  Valentine. 
Lucetta,  Waiting-woman  to  Julia, 


The  SCENE  fometimes  in  Verona,  fometimes  in  Milan, 
and  towards  the  latter  end  on  the  Frontiers  of  Mantua. 
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ACT    I.     SCENE  I, 

V  E  R  0  N  A. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Protheus. 
Vah  £^  ^JEASE  to  perfuade,  my  loving  Proth*us ; 
|f         Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits; 
Wer't  not  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  fweet  glances  of  thy  honour' d  love, 
I  rather  wowid  intreat  thy  company, 
To  fee  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 
Than  (living  dully  lluggardizM  at  home) 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  fhapelefs  idienefs. 
But  fince  thou  lov'ft,  love  ftill,  and  thrive  therein, 
Ev'n  as  I  would  when  I  to  love  begin  ! 

Pro,  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  fweet  Valentine ,  adieu  3 
Think  on  thy  Protbeusy  when  thou  haply  feeft 
Some  rare  note-worthy  objecl  in  thy  travel : 
Wi(h  me  partaker  in  \hy  happinefs, 
When  thou  doft  meet  good  hap  ;  and  in  thy  danger. 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thfce, 
Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers  : 
For  I  will  be  thy  beadVman,  Valentine. 

•f-  It  may  very  veil  be  doubled  vhether  Shakefpear  hsA  ar.y  tti*t 
loAn  t  jti  this  play  than  the  enlivening  it  v'rth  fome  fpceckes  and  li net 
thoxen  in  here  and  tkert,  -which  Aft  tafi'j.  dijii^uijb'd,  at  bitrg  *f  « 
ifficmit  Jlamf  from  tk$  reft, 

V*  f  a 
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Val,  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  fuccefs  ? 

Pr;  Upon  fome  book  I  love  I'll  pray  for  thee,  f 

VaL  To  be  in  love,  where  fcorn  is  bought  with  groans, 
Coy  looks,  with  heart-fore  fighs  ;  one  moment's  mirth. 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights  j 
If  haply  won,  perhaps  an  haplefs  gain  ; 
If  loft,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won  ; 
However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit, 
Or  elfe  a  wit  by  folly  vanquifned,  - 

Pro,  So  by  your  circumrtance  you  call  me  fool. 

Val.  So  by  your  circumftance  I  fear  you'll  prove. 

Pro,  *Tis  love  you  cavil  at  ;  I  am  not  love. 

VaL  Love  is  your  mafter  j  for  he  mafters  you. 
And  he  that  is  fo  yoaked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks,  mould  not  be  chronicled  for  wife. 

Pro,  Yet  writers  fay,  as  in  the  fweeteft  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells  ;  fo  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  nneft  wits  of  ail. 

VaL  And  writers  fay,  as  the  moft  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow  5 
Even  fo  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wi$ 
Is  turn'd  to  folly,  blading  in  the  bud, 
Lofing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime, 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  wafte  I  time  to  counfel  thee, 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  defire  ? 
Once  more  adieu  :  my  father  at  the  road 
Expe&s  my  coming,  there  to  fee  me  fliipp'd. 

"f~  1*11  pray  for  thee. 

Val,  That's  on  fome  fhallow  ftory  of  deep  love, 
How  young  Lear.der  ciofs'd  the  Hellcfpont, 

Tro,  That's  a  deep  ltory  of  a  deeper  love; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  Ihoes  in  love. 

Val,  'Tia  true;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love» 
And  yet  you  never  fwora  the  Hellefpnt, 

'Pro,  Over  the  boots  ?  nay>  give  me  not  the  boots. 

PW,  No,  I  will  not  i  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

¥r,.  What? 

Yal,  To  be  in  love,  &s, 

*  Pr*. 
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Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

Val.  Sweet  Protheus,  no  s  now  let  us  take  our  leave. 
At  Milan  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters 
Of  thy  fucc«f$  in  love  5  and  what  news  elfe 
Betideth  here  in  abfence  of  thy  friend  : 
And  I  likewife  will  vifit  thee  with  mine. 

JJr*.  All  happinefs  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan  \ 

Val.  As  much  to  you  at  home  5  and  fo  farewel.  [Exit* 

Pro.  tie  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love ; 
He  leaves  bis  friends  to  dignine  them  more  5 
I  leave  my  felf,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  haft  metamorphosM  me  j 
Made  me  neglect  my  ftudies,  lofe  my  time, 
War  with  good  counfcl,  fet  the  world  at  nought  ; 
Made  wit  with  mufing  weak,  heart-fick  with  thought. 
SCENE    II.      Enter  Speed. 

Speed,  Sir  Protheus,  fave  you  ;  faw  you,  Sir,  my  matter  ? 

Pro.  But  now  he  parted  hence  t'embark  for  Milan, 

Speed.  Twenty  to  one  then  he  is  fhipp'd  already. 
And  I  have  playM  the  fheep  in  lofing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  fheep  doth  very  often  ftray, 
And  if  the  fhepherd  be  a  while  away. 

Speed.  You  conclude  that  my  matter  is  a  fhepherd  then, 
and  I  a  fheep  ? 

Pro.  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  then  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whether  I 
wake  or  fleep. 

Pro.  A  filly  anfwer,  and  fitting  well  a  Iheep.  ' 

Speed.  This  proves  me  ftill  a  flieep. 

Pro.  True  ;  and  thy  matter  a  fhepherd. 

Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumftance. 

Pro.  It  (hall  go  hard  but  Til  prove  it  by  another. 

Speed.  The  fhepherd  feeks  the  fheep,  and  not  the  Iheep 
the  fhepherd  5  but  I  feek  my  matter,  and  my  matter  fecks 
not  me  ;  therefore  I  am  no  fheep. 

Pro.  The  fheep  for  fodder  follows  the  fhepherd,  the 
ihepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  Iheep  5  thou  for  wages 

Vol,  I.  N  loUoweft 
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followed  thy  mafter,  thy  mafter  for  wages  follows  not 
thee  ;  therefore  thou  art  a  meep. 

Speed,  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  Baa. 

Pro.  Butploft  thou  hear?  gaveft  thou  my  letter  to 

Julia  f 

Speed.  Ay,  Sir  ;  I,  a  loft-mutton,  gave  your  letter  to 
her,  a  lacM  mutton  f  ;  and  me,  a  lacM  mutton,  gave 
me,  a  loft-mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Pro.  Here's  too  fmall  a  pafture  for  fuch  ftore  of  muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  over-charg'd,  you  were  beft 
(lick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  a  ftray  'twere  beft  pound  you. 

Speed.  Nay,  Sir,  lefs  than  a  pound  (hall  ferve  me  for 
carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  miftake  ;  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pin-fold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over  and  over, 
•  Tis  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your  lover  0 

Pro.  But  what  faid  file  ? 

Speed.  She  nodded  and  faid,  I. 

Pro.  Nod-I  ?  why,  that's  noddy. 

Speed.  You  miftook,  Sir  ;  I  faid,  me  did  nod  : 
And  you  alk  me  if  fhe  did  nod ;  and  I  faid,  ay. 

Pro.  And  that  fet  together,  is  noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  fet  it  tog|> 
ther,  take  it  for  your  pains. 

pro.  No,  no,  you  fhall  have  it  for  bearing  the  letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive  I  muft  be  fain  to  bear  with  yqu« 

Pro.  Why,  Sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  Sir,  the  letter  very  orderly, 
Having  nothing  but  the  word  noddy  for  my  pains. 

Pro.  Beflirew  me  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  flow  purfe. 

Pro.  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief  j  what 
faid  fhe  ? 

Speed.  Open  your  purfe,  that  the  money  and  the  mat- 
ter may  be  both  deliver'd. 

Fro.  Y/ell,  Sir,  here  is  fcr  your  pains  ;  what  faid  fhe  ? 

■f  Lac'd«mutton  \s  a  fhrafi  tncunty  tifedfor  a  lady  of  pleafure. 
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Speed.  Truly,  Sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.  Why  ?  could1  ft  thou  perceive  fo  much  from  her  f 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from  her  , 
No,  not  fo  much  as  a  ducket  for  delivering  your  letter. 
And  being  fo  hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind, 
I  fear  (he'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  her  mind. 
Give  Lrtr  no  token  but  ftones  $  for  (he's  as  hard  as  fteeh 

Pro.  What,  faid  (he  nothing  ? 

Speed.  No,  not  fo  much  as  take  this  for  thy  pains  : 
To  teftifie  your  bounty,  I  thank  you, you  havetefter'd  tries 
In  requital  whereof,  henceforth  carry  your  letter  your 
felf :  and  fo,  Sir,  I'll  commend  you  to  my  mafter. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  fave  your  (hip  from  wreck> 
Which  cannot  perifh,  having  thee  aboard, 
Being  deftinM  to  a  drier  death  on  more. 
I  muft  go  fend  fome  better  meffenger : 
I  fear,  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines; 
Receiving  them  from  fuch  a  worthlefs  poft.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE    IIL     Changes  to  Julia'j  chamber. 
Enter  Julia  and  Lueetta. 

Jul.  But  fay,  Lueetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Wouldft  thou  then  counfel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? 

Luc,  Ay,  Madam,  fo  you  ftumble  not  unheedfully* 

Jul.  Of  all  the  fair  refort  of  gentlemen 
That  ev'ry  day  with  parle  encounter  me, 
In  thy  opinion  which  is  worthieft  love  ? 

Luc.  Pleafe  you  repeat  their  names,  I'll  mew  my  mind, 
According  to  my  (hallow  limple  (kill. 

Jul.  What  think'ft  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour  f 

Luc,  As  of  a  Knight  well  fpoken,  neat  and  fine  j 
But  were  I  you,  he  never  (hould  be  mine. 

Jul,  What  think'ft  thou  of  the  rich  Mcrcatio? 

Luc.  Well  of  his  wealth  ;  but  of  himfelf,  lb,  fo„ 

Jul.  What  think'ft  thou  of  the  gentle  Protheurf 

Luc.  Lord,  lord  !  to  fee  what  folly  reigns  in  us ! 

Jul.  How  now  ?  what  means  this  paflion  at  his  name  f 

Luc.  Pardon,  dear  Madam  j  'tis  a  paffing  (hame 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 

N  2  Should 
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Should  cenfure  pafs  on  lovely  gentlemen. 
Jul.  Why  not  on  Protheus  as  on  all  the  reft  ? 
>Luc.  Then  thus ;  of  many  good,  I  think  him  beft. 
Jul.  Your  reafon  ? 

Luc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reafon ; 
I  think  him  fo,  becaufe  I  think  him  fo. 

Jul.  And  would' ft  thou  have  me  caft  my  love  on  him  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  caft  away. 

Jul.  Why,  he  of  all  the  reft  hath  never  mov'd  me. 

Luc.  Yet  he  of  all  the  reft,  I  think,  beft  loves  ye. 

Jul.  His  little  fpeaking  mews  his  love  but  fmall. 

Luc.  The  fire  that's  clofeft  kept  burns  moft  of  all. 

Jul.  They  do  not  love  that  do  not  fhew  their  love. 

*  Luc.  Oh,  they  love  leaft  that  let  men  know  their  love. 

Jul.  I  would  I  knew  his  mind. 

Luc.  Perufe  this  paper,  Madam. 

Jul.  T 5  Julia  ;  fay  from  whom  ? 

Luc.  That  the  contents  will  fhew. 

Jul.  Say,  fay  ;  who  gave  it  thee  ?  [theuu 

Luc.  Sit  Valentine's  page  j  and  fent,  I  think,  from  Pre- 
He  would  have  giv'n  it  you,  but  I  being  by 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it ;  pardon  me. 

Jul.  Now,  by  my  modefty,  a  goodly  broker ! 
Dare  you  prefume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whifper  and  confpire  againft  my  youth  ? 
Now,  truft  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth, 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper  ;  fee  it  be  returned, 
Or  elfe  return  no  more  into  my  fight. 
Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deferves  more  fee  than  hate. 
Jul.  Will  ye  be  gone  ? 

Luc,  That  you  may  ruminate.  [AfideJ]  [Exit. 

Jul.  And  yet  I  would  I  had  o'er-look'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  fhame  to  call  her  back  again, 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault,  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  fhe  that  knows  I  am  a  maid, 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view  ? 
Since  maids  in  modefty  fay  no  to  that 

Which 
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Which  they  would  have  the  profFrer  conftrue  ay 4 
Fie,  fie  ;  how  wayward  is  this  foolifti  love, 
That,  like  a  tefty  babe,  will  fcratch  the  nurfe, 
And  prefently  all  humb  led  kifs  the  rod  I 
How  churlilhly  I  chid  Lucetta  henCe, 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here ! 
How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown, 
When  inward  joy  enforc'd  my  heart  to  fmile  \ 
My  penance  is  to  call  Lucetta  back, 
And  afk  remiflion  for  my  folly  paft* 
What  ho  !  Lucetta  I 

Re-enter  Lucetta* 

Luc,  What  would  your  ladyfhip  ? 

Jul.  Is  it  near  dinner-time  ? 

Luc.  I  would  it  were, 
That  you  might  kill  your  flomach  on  your  meat^ 
And  not  upon  your  maid* 

Jul.  What  is't  that  you 
Took  up  fo  gingerly  ? 

Luc.  Nothing* 

Jul.  Why  didft  thou  itoop  then  t] 

Luc.  To  take  a  paper  up  that  I  let  falh 

Jul.  And  is  that  nothing  ? 

Luc.  Nothing  concerning  me. 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lye  for  thofe  that  it  cfcncernt. 

Luc.  Madam,  it  will  not  lye  where  it  concerns, 
Unlefs  it  have  a  falfe  interpreter. 

Jul.  Some  love  of  your  s  hath  writ  to  you  in  rhime. 

Luc.  That  I  might  fmg  it,  Madam,  to  a  tune  j 
Give  me  a  note  $  your  ladyfhip  can  fet. 

Jul.  As  little  by  fuch  toys  as  may  be  poflible  j 
Bert  fmg  it  to  the  tune  of  Light  0  love. 

Luc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  fo  light  a  tune. 

Jul.  Heavy  5  belike  it  hath  fome  burthen  them  1 

Luc.  Ay  i  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  fmg  it, 

Jul.  And  why  not  you  ? 

Luc*  I  cannot  reach  fo  high* 

■N  3  -  >/. 
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Jul.  Let's  fee  yom  fong  :---why,  how  now,  minion  > 
[Gives  her  a  box  on  the  ear* 

hue.  Keep  tune  there  ftill,  fo  you  will  fing  it  out : 
And  yet  methinks  I  do  not  like  the  tune. 

Jul.  You  do  not  ? 

Luc.  No,  Madam,  it  is  too  (harp. 

Jul.  You  are  too  fawcy. 

Luc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat, 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harm  a  defcant  : 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  fong. 

Jul.  The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly  bafe. 

Luc.  Indeed  I  bid  the  bafe  for  Protheus. 

Jul.  This  babble  mall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation  !  [Tears  it. 

Go,  get  you  gone  ;  and  let  the  papers  lye  : 
You  wcul  1  be  fingering  them  to  anger  me. 

Luc.  She  makes  it  ftrange,  but  me  would  be  beft  pleas' d 
To  be  fo  anger'd  with  another  letter.  [Exk, 

Jul.  Nay,  would  I  were  fo  anger' d  with  the  fame  1 
Oh  hateful  hands,  to  tear  fuch  loving  words  ! 
Injurious  wafps,  to  feed  on  fuch  fweet  honey, 
And  kill  the  bees  that  yield  it  with  your  flings  I 
I'll  kifs  each  feveral  paper  for  amends  : 
Look,  here  is  writ,  kind  Julia  ;  unkind  Julia  ! 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 
I  throw  thy  name  againft  the  bruifing  ftones, 
Trampling  contemptuoufly  on  thy  difdain. 
Look,  here  is  writ,  Lo<ve->wounded  Protheus. 
Poor  wounded  name  !  my  bofom,  as  a  bed, 
Shall  lodge  thee  'till  thy  wound  be  throughly  healM  ; 
And  thus  I  fearch  it  with  a  fov' reign  kifs. 
But  twice  or  thrice  was  Protheus  written  down  : 
Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away, 
''Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter, 
Except  mine  own  name  :  That  fome  whirlwind  bear 
Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock, 
And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  fea  ! 
|Lp,  here  in  orte  line  is  his  name  twice  writ : 

P»or 
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foor  forlorn  Protheus,  pajfionate  Protheus, 
To  the  fiveet  Julia  :  that  I'll  tear  away  5 
And  yet  I  will  not,  fith  fo  prettily 
He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names  : 
Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another  ; 
Now  kifs,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 
Enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Madam, 
Dinner  is  ready,  and  your  father  ftays. 
Jul.  Well,  let  us  go. 

Luc.  What,  mall  thefe  papers  lye  like  tell-tales  here  ? 

Jul.  If  thou  refpecl  them,  beft  to  take  them  up. 

Luc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down  : 
Yet  here  they  (hall  not  lye  for  catching  cold. 

Jul,  I  fee  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them,  minion  ! 

Luc.  Ay,  Madam,  you  may  fay  what  fights  you  fee  : 
I  fee  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 

Jul.  Come,  come,  will't  pleafe  you  go  ?  [Exeunt, 
SCENE    IV.    Enter  Anthonio  WPanthion. 

Ant,  Tell  me,  Panthicn,  what  fad  talk  was  that 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  ycu  in  the  cloifter  ? 

Pant.  'Twas  of  his  Nephew  Protheus^  your  fon. 

Ant.  Why,  what  of  him  ? 

Pant.  He  wonder'd  that  your  lordihip 
Would  furTer  him  tofpend  his  youth  at  home, 
While  other  men  of  (lender  reputation 
Put  forth  their  fons  to  feek  preferment  out : 
Some  to  the  wars  to  try  their  fortune  there  5 
Some  to  difcover  iflands  far  away  $ 
Some  to  the  ftudious  univerfities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  thefe  exer  cifes, 
He  faid,  that  Protheus  your  fon  was  meet ; 
And  did  requeft  me  to  importune  you 
To  let  him  fpend  his  time  no  more  at  home  ; 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  r.gc, 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.  Nor  need'ft  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
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I  have  confider'd  well  his  lofs  of  time  j 

And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 

Not  being  try'd,  nor  tutor'd  in  the  world  : 

Experience  is  by  induftry  atchiev'd, 

And  perfected  by  the  fwift  courfe  of  time  ; 

Then  tell  me  whither  were  I  beft  to-  fend  him  ? 

Pant.  I  think  your  lordmip  is  not  ignorant, 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  Emperor  in  his  royal  court. 

Ant.  I  know  it  well.  [thither ; 

Pant.  'Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordmip  fent  him 
There  (hall  he  practife  tilts  and  turnaments, 
Hear  fweet  difcourfe,  converfe  with  noblemen, 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercife 
Worthy  his  youth  and  noblenefs  of  birth. 

Ant.  I  like  thy  counfel ;  well  haft  thou  advis'd  j 
And  that  thou  may'ft  perceive  how  well  I  like  it, 
The  execution  of  it  (hall  make  known  $ 
Ev'n  with  the  fpeedieft  expedition 
I  will  difpatch  him  to  the  Emperor's  court. 

Pant.  To-morrow,  may  it  pleafe  you,  Don  Atyhonfoj 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  efteem, 
Are  journeying  to  falute  the  Emperor, 
And  to  commend  their  feivice  to  his  will. 

Ant.  Good  company  :  with  them  fnall  Protheus  go>- 
And,  in  good  time,  now  will  we  break  with  him. 
Enter  Protheus. 

Pro.  Sweet  love,  fweet  lines,  fweet  life  ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart  $ 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn* 
O  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves, 
To  feal  our  happinefs  with  their  confents  ! 
Oh  heav'nly  Julia  ! 

Ant.  How  now,  what  letter  are  you  reading  there  ? 

Pro.  May't  pleafe  your  lordmip,  'tis  a  word  or  two 
Of  commendation  fent  from  Valentine  5 
Deliver' d  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ajit,  Lend  me  the  letter  \  let  me  fee  what  news* 

Pr*, 
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Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord,  but  that  he  write* 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  belov'd, 
And  daily  graced  by  the  Emperor  ; 
Wifhing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 
Ant.  And  how  ftand  you  affected  to  his  wi(h  ? 
Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordmip's  will, 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wifh. 

Ant.  My  will  is  fomething  forted  with  his  wifh : 
Mufe  not  that  I  thus  fuddenly  proceed  ; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will  3  and  there  s  an  end. 
J  am  refolv'd  that  thou  malt  fpend  fome  time 
With  Valentino  in  the  Emp'ror's  court : 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition  thou  lhalt  have  from  me  : 
To-morrow  be  in  readinefs  to  go. 
Excufe  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  fo  foon  provided  3 
Pleafe  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Ant.  Look,  what  thou  want' ft  (hall  be  fent  after  thee  : 
No  more  of  ftay  :  to-morrow  thou  muft  go. 
Come  on,  Panthion  ;  you  mail  be  imployM 
To  haften  on  his  expedition.       [Exeunt  Ant.  and?&ntf 
Pro.  Thus  have  I  fhunn'd  the  fire  for  fear  of  burning, 
And  drench' d  me  in  the  fea,  where  I  am  drown' d  ; 
I  fear'd  to  (hew  my  father  Julians  letter, 
Left  he  mould  take  exceptions  to  my  love  5 
And  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excufe 
Hath  he  excepted  mod  againft  my  love. 
Oh,  how  this  fpring  of  love  refembleth  well 

Th'  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  mews  all  the  beauty  of  the  fun, 
And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away  ! 

Enter  Panthion. 
;     Pant.  Sir  Protheus,  your  father  calls  for  you  ; 
He  is  in  hafte,  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is,  my  heart  accords  thereto, 
And  yet  a  thoufand  times  it  anfvvers  no.  [Exeunt. 
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A    C  T    II.    SCENE  I. 
SCENE  changes  to  Milan. 
Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 
Speed*  CJ I  R,  your  glove. 

O  Val.  Not  mine  ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed*  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but  one* 

Val.  Ha  ?  let  me  fee :  ay,  give  it  me,  it's  mine  : 
Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine ! 
Ah  Silvia,  Silvia  ! 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia  !  Madam  Silvia  ! 

VaL  How  now,  Sirrah  ? 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  Sir. 

Val.  Why,  Sir,  who  bad  you  call  her  > 

Speed.  Your  worfliip,  Sir,  or  elfe  I  miftook. 

Val.  Well,  you'll  ftill  be  too  forward. 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  laft  chidden  for  being  too  flow* 

Val.  Go  to,  Sir  j  tell  me,  do  you  know  Madam  Silvia  ? 

Speed.  She  that  your  worfliip  loves  ? 

Val.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  thefe  fpecial  marks  :  firft,  you  have 
learn'd,  like  Sir  Protbeus,  to  wreath  your  arms  like  a 
malecontent,  to  reiifli  a  love-fong  like  a  Robin-red-breaft  t 
to  walk  alone  like  one  that  had  the  peftilence,  to  figh 
like  a  fchool-boy  that  had  loft  his  AB  C,  to  weep  like  a 
young  wench  that  had  loft  her  grandam,  to  faft  like  one 
that  takes  diet,  to  watch  like  one  that  fears  robbing,  to 
fpeak  puling  like  a  beggar  ztHalloivmafs.  You  were  wont, 
when  you  laugh' d,  to  crow  like  a  cock  5  when  you 
walk'd,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions  ;  when  you  fafted, 
it  was  prefently  after  dinner  ;  when  you  look'd  fadly,  it 
was  for  want  of  mony  :  and  now  you  are  metamor- 
phos'd  with  a  miftrefs,  that  when  I  look  on  you  I  can 
hardly  think  you  my  mafter. 

Val.  Are  all  thefe  things  pereceiv'd  in  me  ? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceiv'd  without  ye. 

Val.  Without  me  ?  they  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you  ?  nay,  that's  certain  ;  for  without 
you  were  fo  Ample,  none  elfe  would  :   But  you  are  fo 

without 
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without  thefe  follies,  that  thefe  follies  are  within  you* 
and  fhine  through  you  like  the  water  in  an  urinal  j  tha* 
not  an  eye  that  fees  you,  but  is  a  phyfician  to  comment 
on  your  malady. 

VaL  But  tell  me,  doft  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia  / 

Speed.  She  that  you  gaze  on  fo  as  fhe  fits  at  fupper  ? 

VaL  Haft  thou  obferv'd  that  ?  ev'n  fhe  I  mean. 

Speed.  Why,  Sir,  I  know  her  not. 

VaL  Doft  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her,  and 
yet  know'ft  her  not  ? 

Speed.  Is  Ihe  not  hard-favour'd,  Sir  ? 

VaL  Not  fo  fair,  boy,  as  well-favour'd. 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

VaL  What  doft  thou  know  ? 

Speed.  That  fhe  is  not  fo  fair,  as  of  you  well-favour'd. 

VaL  I  mean  that  her  beauty  is  exquifite, 
But  her  favour  infinite. 

Speed.  That's  becaufe  the  one  is  painted,  and  the  other 
out  of  all  count. 

VaL  How  painted?  and  how  out  of  count  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  Sir,  fo  painted  to  make  her  fair,  that 
no  man  counts  of  her  beauty. 

VaL  How  efteem'ftthou  me  ?  I  account  of  her  beauty. 

Speed,  You  never  faw  her  fince  (he  was  deform'd. 

VaL  How  long  hath  fhe  been  deform'd  ? 

Speed.  Ever  fince  you  lov'd  her. 

VaL  I  have  lov'd  her  ever  fince  I  faw  her, 
And  ftill  I  fee  her  beautiful. 

Speed.    If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  fee  her. 

VaL  Why  ? 

Spend.  Becaufe  love  is  blind.  O  that  you  had  mine 
eyes,  or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they  were  wont  to 
have,  when  you  chid  at  Sir  Protbeus  for  going  ungarter'd! 

VaL  What  fhould  I  fee  then  ? 

Speed.  Your  own  prefent  folly,  and  her  parting  defor- 
mity :  For  he  being  in  love,  could  not  fee  to  garter  his 
hofe  j  and  you  being  in  love,  cannot  fee  to  put  on  your 
hofe, 
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Val.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  lovej  for  lali  morn* 
ing  you  could  not  fee  to  wipe  my  fhoes. 

Speed.  True,  Sir,  1  was  in  love  with  my  bed  j  I  thank 
you,  you  fwing'd  me  for  my  love,  which  makes  me  the 
bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Val.  In  conclufion,  I  ftand  affefled  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  fet,  fo  your  affection  would 
ceafe. 

Val.  Laft  night  me  enjoin'd  me  to  write  fome  lines  to 
one  (he  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you  ? 
Val.  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ  ? 
VaL  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them : 
Peace,  here  (lie  comes. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Speed.  Oh  excellent  motion  !  oh  exceeding  puppet ! 
Now  will  he  interpret  to  her. 

VaL  Madam  and  miftrefs,  a  thoufand  good-morrows. 

Speed.  Oh !  'give  you  good  ev'n  j  here's  a  million  of 
manners. 

Sil.  Sir  Valentine  and  fervant,  to  you  two  thoufand. 

Speed.  He  mould  give  her  intareft^  and  me  gives  it  him, 

Val.  As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter, 
Unto  the  fecret  namelefs  friend  of  yours  $ 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in, 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladymip. 

Sil.  I  thank  you,  gentle  fervant ;  'tis  very  clerkly  done. 

Val.  Now  truft  me,  Madam,  it  came  hardly  off : 
For  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

Sil.  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  fo  much  pains  ? 

Val.  No,  Madam,  fo  it  fteed  you,  I  will  write, 
Pleafe  you  command,  a  thoufand  times  as  much. 
And  yet  

Sil.  A  pretty  period  5  well,  I  guefs  the  fequel ; 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it ;  yet  I  care  not ; 
And  yet  take  this  again,  and  yet  I  thank  you  5 

Meaning 
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Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.  And  yet  you  will  5  and  yet,  another  yet. 

{Afidc. 

VaL  What  means  your  ladyfliip  ?  do  you  not  like  it  ? 

StL  Yes,  yes  ;  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ  j 
But  fince  unwillingly,  take  them  again  j 
Itfay,  take  them. 

VaL  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

SiL  Ay,  ay  ;  you  writ  them,  Sir,  .at  my  req^eft  5 
But  I  will  none  of  them  ;  they  are  for  you  : 
J  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

VaL  Pleafe  you,  1^11  write  your  ladyfhip  another. 

SiL  And  when  it's  writ,  for  my  fake  read  it  over  j 
And  if  it  pleafe  you,  fo  $  if  not,  why  fo. 

Va  1.  If  it  pleafe  me,  Madam,  what  then  ? 

SiL  Why,  if  it  pleafe  you,  take  it  for  your  labour  ; 
And  fo  good-morrow,  fervant.  [Exit* 

Speed.  Oh  jeft  unfeen,  infcrutable,  invifible,  as  a  nofe 
on  a  man's  face,  or  weathercock  on  a  fteeple  ! 
My  mafter  fues  to  her,  and  fhe  hath  taught  her  fuitor, 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor  : 
Oh  excellent  device !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better  ? 
That  my  matter,  being  the  fcribe,  to  himfelf  mould  write 
the  letter  ? 

VaL  How  now,Sir  ?  what  are  you  reafoning  with  yourfelf  ? 
Speed.  Nay,  I  wasrhiming  j  'tis  you  that  have  thereafon. 
VaL  To  do  what  ? 

Speed.   To  be  a  fpokes-man  from  Madam  Silvia, 
VaL  To  whom  ? 

Speed.  To  your  fdf ;  why,  (he  wooes  you  by  a  figure* 

VaL  What  figure? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  mould  fay. 

VaL  Why,  (lie  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 

Speed.  What  need  (he, 
When  fhe  hath  made  you  write  to  yourfelf  ? 
Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the  jeft  ? 

VaL  No,  believe  me. 

Vol.  I.  O  Speed* 
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Sfeed.  No  believing  you  indeed,  Sir  :  but  did  you 
perceive  her  earned  ? 

Val.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed.  Why,  me  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Val.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  me  deliver'd,  and  there's 

Val.  I  would  it  were  no  worfe.  [an  end. 

Speed.  I'll  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well  : 
For  often  have  you  writ  to  her,  and  fhe  in  modefty, 
Or  elfe  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply  J 
Or  fearing  elfe  fome  mefrenger  that  might  her  mind  difcover, 
Her  felf  hath  taught  her  love  himfelf  to  write  unto  her  Ibver. 
All  this  I  fpeak  in  print  ;  for  in  print  I  found  it. 
Why  mufe  you,  Sir  ?  'tis  dinner-time. 

Val.  I  have  din'd. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  Sir  5  tho'  the  Cameleon  love  can 
feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  nourifh'd  by  my  vic- 
tuals ;  and  would  fain  have  meat  :  oh,  be  not  like  your 
miflrefs  5  be  moved,  be  moved.  [Exemt; 
S  C  E  N  E    II.     Changes  to  Verona. 
Enter  Protheus  and  Julia.  N 

Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia* 

Jul.  I  mull,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pro.  When  poiTibly  1  can,  I  will  return. 

Jul.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  fconei  : 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  fake.  [Giving  a  ring* 

Pro.  Why  then  we'll  make  exchange;  here,takeyou  this. 

Jul.  And  feal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kifs. 

Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  conflancy  : 
And  when  that  hour  o'erflips  me  in  the  day, 
Wherein  I  figh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  fake, 
The  next  enfuing  hour  fome  foul  mifchance 
Torment  me,  for  my  love's  forgetfulnete ! 
My  father  flays  my  coming  5  anfwer  not : 
The  tide  is  now ;  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears  ; 
That  tide  will  flay  me  longer  than  I  mould  :   [Exit  Julia, 
Julia,  farewel.  What !  gone  without  a  word  ? 
Ay,  fo  true  love  fhould  do  5  it  cannot  fpeak  $ 

Foi 
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For  truth  halli  better  deeds  than  words  to  grace  it. 
.  Enter  Panthion. 

Pant.  Sir  Protheus,  you  are  ftaid  for. 

Pro.  Go  5  I  come. 
Alas  !  this  parting  ftrikes  poor  lovers  dumb.  [Exeunt. 
SCENE    JII.     Enter  Launce,  with  his  dog  Crab. 

Laun.  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done  weep- 
ing j  all  the  kind  of  the  Launces  have  this  very  fault  1  I 
have  receiv'd  my  proportion,  like  the  prodigious  fon,  and 
am  going  with  Sir  Protheus  to  the  Imperial's  court.  I  think 
Ctnh  my  doe;  be  the  fowrefKnatur'd  dog  that  lives  :  my 
mother  weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  fitter  crying,  our 
maid  howlirg,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our 
houfe  in  a  great  perplexity  ;  yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted 
cur  fried  one  tear  !  he  is  a  ftone,  a  very  pebble-flone,  and 
has,nx)  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog  :  a  Jeiv  would  have 
wtpt  to  have  feen  our  parting  ;  why,  my  grandam  having 
no  eyes,  look  you,  wept  her  felf  blind  at  my  parting. 
Nay,  I'll  mow  you  the  manner  of  it  :  this  fhoe  is  my 
father  j  no,  this  left  fhoe  is  my  father  5  no,  no,  this  left 
fhoe  is  my  mother  3  nay,  that  cannot  be  fo  neither  j  yes, 
it  is  fo,  it  is  fo  ;  it  hath  the  worfer  fole  ;  this  (hoe  with 
the  hole  in  it  is  my  mother,  and  this  my  father  ;  a  ven- 
geance on't,  there  'tis  :  now,  Sir,  this  ftaffis  my  fifter"; 
for,  look  you,  me  is  as  white  as  a  lilly,  and  as  fmall  as  a 
wand  5  this  hat  is  Nan  our  maid  5  I  am  the  dog  ;  no,  the 
dog  is  himfelf,  and  I  am  me  :  ay,  the  dog  is  the  dog,  and 
I  am  myfelf ;  ay,  fo,  fo  j  now  come  I  to  my  father  ;  fa- 
ther, your  blefimg  !  now  fhould  not  the  fhoe  fpeak  a  word 
for  weeping  ;  now  mould  1  kifs  my  father  ;  well,  he  weeps 
on  :  now  come  I  to  my  mother  ;  oh  that  the  fhoe  could 
fpeak  now  like  an  ould  woman  !  well,  1  kifs  her  ;  why, 
there  'tis  ;  here's  my  mother's  breath  up  and  down  :  now 
come  I  to  my  fitter ;  nw k  the  moan  fhe  makes  :  now  the 
dog  all  this  while  fheds  not  a  tear,  nor  fpeaks  a  word  5 
but  fee,  how  I  lay  the  dui\  with  my  tears. 

Enter  Panthion. 

Pant.   Launce,  away,  away,  aboard  j  thy  matter  is 
O  2  fhipp'd 
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fhippM  and  thou  art  to  poft  after  with  oars  :  what's  the 
matter  ?  why  weep'ft  thou,  man  ?  away,  afs,  you  will 
lofe  the  tide  if  you  tarry  any  longer. 

Laun.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  tide  were  loft,  for  it  is 
the  unkindeft  tide  that  ever  any  man  ty'd. 

Pant.  What's  the  unkindeft  tide  ? 

Laun.  Why,  he  that's  ty'd  here  ;  Craby  my  dog. 

Pant.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou'lt  lofe  the  flood  ;  and  in 
lofing  the  flood,  lofe  thy  voyage  ;  and  in  lofing  thy  voyage, 
lofe  thy  mafter  5  and  in  lofing  thy  mafter,  lofe  thy  fervice  ; 
and  in  lofing  thy  fervice,-- -why  doft  thou  flop  my  mouth? 

Laun.  For  fear  thou  mould' ft  lofe  thy  tongue. 

Pant.  Where  (hould  I  lofe  my  tongue  ? 

Laun.  In  thy  tale. 

Pant.  In  my  tail  ? 

Laun.  Lofe  the  flood,  and  the  voyage,  and  the  mafter,. 
and  the  fervice,  and  the  tide  5  why,  man,  if  the  river 
were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears ;  if  the  wind 
were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with  my  fighs. 

Pant.  Come,  come  away,  man  ;  I  was  fent  to  call  thee, 

Laun.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  dar'ft. 

Pant.  Wilt  ths>u  go  ? 

Laun.  Well,  I  will  go.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE    IV.     Changes  to  Milan. 
Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thurio  and  Speed, 
Sit.  Servant. 
Val.  Miftrefs. 

Speed.  Mafter,  Sir  Thurie  frowns  on  you. 

Val.  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 

Speed.  Not  of  you. 

Val.  Of  my  miftrefs  then. 

Speed.  'Twere  good  you  knockt  him. 

Sil.  Servant,  you  are  fad. 

Val.  Indeed,  Madam,  I  feem  fo. 

Tbu.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not  ? 

Val.  Haply  I  do. 

Yhu.  So  do  counterfeits* 

Val,  So  do  you. 
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Thu.  What  feem  I  that  I  am  not  ? 
Val.  Wife. 

Thu.  What  inftance  of  the  contrary  ? 
Val.  Your  folly. 

Thu.  And  how  quote  you  my  folly  ? 
Val,  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 
Thu.  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 
Val.  Well  then,  Y\\  double  your  folly. 
Thu.  How? 

Sil.  What,  angry,  Sir  Thurin  ?  do  you  change  colour  ?. 

Val.  Give  him  leave,  Madam  ;  he  is  a  kind  of  Cameleon. 

Thu,  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood, 
than  live  in  your  air.  ( 

Val.  You  have  faid,  Sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  Sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  Sir;  you  always  end  ere  you  begin. 

Sit.  A  fine  volly  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly 
(hot  off. 

Val.  'Tis  indeed,  Madam  ;  we  thank  the  giver. 
Sil.  Who  is  that,  fervant  ? 

Val.  Yourfelf,  fweet  lacty,  for  you  gave  the  fire  :  Sir 
Thurlo  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyftiip's  looks,  and 
fpends,  what  he  borrows,  kindly  in  your  company. 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  fpend  word  for  word  with  me,  I  mall 
make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  Sir  ;  you  have  an  exchequer  of 
words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treafure  to  give  your  fol- 
lowers :  for  it  appears,  by  their  bare  liveries,  that  they 
live  by  your  bare  word. 

Sil.  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more  :  Here  Comes  my 
father. 

SCENE    V.    Enter  the  Duke. 

Duke.  Now,  daughter  Si  hi  a,  you  are  hard  befef. 
Sir  Valentine,  your  father's  in  good  health  : 
What  fay  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  news  ? 

Val,  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 
Tp  any  mefienger  from  thence. 

O  1  frttt. 
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Duke,  Know  you  Don  Anthcnic,  your  countryman  ? 

VaU  Ay,  my  good  lord,  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  eftimation, 
And  not  without  defert  fo  well  reputed. 

Duke.  Hath  he  not  a  fon  ? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  a  fon  that  well  deferves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  fuch  a  father. 
Duke%  You  know  him  well  ? 

Val.  I  know  him  as  myfelf ;  for  from  our  infancy* 
We  have  converfl  and  fpent  our  hours  together  ; 
And  tho'  myfelf  have  been  an  idle  truant, 
Omitting  the  fweet  benefit  of  time, 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection  5 
Yet  hath  Sir  Protbeus,  for  that's  his  name, 
Made  ufe  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days  ; 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old  $ 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe  5 
And  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praifes  that  I  now  beftow) 
He  is  compleat  in  feature  and  in  mind, 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke.  Befhrew  me,  Sir,  but  if  he  make  this  goocr, 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  Emprefs'  love, 
As  meet  to  be  an  .Emperor's  counsellor  : 
Well,  Sir,  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me, 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates  ; 
And  here  he  means  to  fpend  his  time  a  while. 
I  think  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Val.  Should  I  have  wifh'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he, 

Duke.  Welcome  him  then  according  to  his  worth  • 
Silvia,  I  fpeak  to  you  5  and  you,,  Sir  Tburio  5 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  cite  him  to  it : 
I'll  fend  him  hither  to  you  prefently.  [Exit  Duke. 

Val.  This  is  the  gentleman  I  told  your  ladyfhip 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  miftrefs 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lockt  in  her  chryftal  looks. 

5/7.  Belike  that  now  ihe  hath  enfranchis'd  them 
Upon  fome  other  pawn  for  fealty. 
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VaL  Nay  Cure  I  think  (he  holds  them  prisoners  ftill. 
*  til.  Nay  then  he  fhould  be  blind  j  and  being  blind,, 
How  could  he  fee  his  way  to  feek  out  you  ? 

VaL  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes, 
Tbu.  They  fay  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 
VaL  To  fee  fuch  lovers,  Tburio,  as  your  felf : 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

SCENE    VI.     Enter  Protheus. 
SiL  Have  done,  have  done ;  here  comes  the  gentleman., 
VaL  Welcome,  dear  Protheus :  miftrefs,  I  befeech  you, 
Confirm  this  welcome  with  fome  fpecial  favour. 

SiL  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither, 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wifh'd  to  hear  from. 

VaL  Miftrefs,  it  is  :  Sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow -fervant  to  your  ladyfhip. 
SiL  Too  low  a  miftrefs  for  fo  high  a  fervant. 
Pro.  Not  fo,  fweet  lady  5  but  too  mean  a  fervant 
To  have  a  look  of  fuch  a  worthy  miftrefs. 

VaL  Leave  off  difcourfe  of  difability  : 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  fervant. 
Pro.  My  duty  will  I  boaft  of,  nothing  elfe. 
SiL  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed  : 
Servant,  you're  welcome  to  a  worthlefs  miftrefs* 
Pro.  I'll  die  on  him  that  fays  fo  but  yourfelf. 
SiL  That  you  are  welcome  ? 
Pro.  That  you  are  worthlefs. 

Enter  Servant. 
Ser.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father  would  fpeak  with  yoU« 
SiL  I  wait  upon  his  pleafure  j  come,  Sir  Tburio, 
Go  with  me.    Once  more,  my  new  fervant,  welcome: 
I'll  leave  you  to  confer  of  home  affairs  j 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 
Pro,  We'll  both  attend  upon  your  ladyfhip. 

[Exeunt  SU.  and  Thu. 
SCENE  VII. 
VaL  Now  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you  came  ? 
.  Pro.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  much  com- 
VaL  And  how  do  yours  ?  [mended. 

Pn. 
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Pro.  I  left  therrl  all  in  health. 

Val.  How  does  your  lady  ?  and  how  thrives  your  love  ? 

Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you  ; 
I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love-difcourfe. 

Val.  Ay,  Protbeus,  but  that  life  is  alter'd  now> 
1  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love, 
Whofe  high  imperious  thoughts  have  puninYd  me 
With  bitter  fafts,  with  penitential  groans, 
With  nightly  tears  and  daily  heart-fore  fighs. 
Eor  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 
Love  hath  chae'd  deep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heartVforrowv 
O  gentle  Protbeus,  love's  a  mighty  lord, 
And  hath  fo  humbled  me,  as  I  confefs 
There  is  no  wo  to  his  correction  ; 
Nor  to  his  fervice,  any  joy  on  earth. 
Now  no  difcourfe,  except  it  be  of  love  ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fall,  dine,  fup  and  fteep 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro.  Enough  :  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye. 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worfhip  fo  ? 

Val.  Even  me  ;  and  is  me  not  a  heav'nly  faint  ? 

Pro.  No  ;  but  fhe  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

Val.  Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Val.  O,  flatter  me  ;  for  love  delights  in  praife.  . 

Pro.  When  I  was  fick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills, 
And  I  muft  minifler  the  like  to  you. 

Val.  Then  fpeak  the  truth  by  her :  if  not  divine^ 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality, 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earthy 

Pro.  Except  my  miftrefs. 

Val.  Sweet,  except  not  any, 
Except  thou  wilt  except  againft  my  love. 

Pro.  Have  I  not  reafon  to  prefer  mine  own  ? 

Val.  And.  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too  : 
She  lhall  be  dignify'd  with  this  high  honour, 
To  tor  my  lady's  train,  left  the  bafe  earth 

ShouW 
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Should  from  her  vefture  chance  to  fteal  a  kifs  5 
And,  of  fo  great  a  favour  growing  proud, 
Difdain  to  root  the  fummer-fwelling  flower  j 
And  make  rough  winter  everlaftingly. 

Pro.  Why,  Valentine,  what  bragadifm  is  this  ? 

Val.  Pardon  me,  Protheus  ;  all  I  can  is  nothing 
To  her,  whofe  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing  j 
She  is  alone. 

Pro.  Why  then  let  her  alone. 

Val.  Not  for  the  world :  why,  man,  flic  is  mine  owa* 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  fuch  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  feas,  if  all  their  fand  were  pearl, 
The  water  ne&ar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold, 
Forgive  me  that'  I  do  not  dream  on  thee, 
Becaufe  thou  feed  me  doat  upon  my  love. 
My  foolim  rival,  that  her  father  likes 
Only  for  his  pofleflions  are  fo  huge, 
Is  gone  with  her  along,  and  I  muft  after; 
For  love,  thou  know'ft,  is  full  of  jealoufie. 

Pro.  But  lhe  loves  you  ? 

Val.  Ay,  and  we  are  betrothed  j  nay  more,  our  marriage. 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight, 
Determin'd  of  j  how  I  muft  climb  her  window, 
The  ladder  made  of  cords,  and  all  the  means 
Plotted  and  'greed  on  for  my  happinefs. 
Good  Protheus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
In  thefe  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  council. 

Pro.  Go  on  before;  I  (hall  enquire  you  forth. 
I  muft  unto  the  road,  to  difembark 
Some  neceflaries  that  I  needs  muft  ufe  5 
And  then  Til  prefently  attend  upon  you. 

Val.  Will  you  make  hafte  ? 

Pro.  I  will.  [Exit  VaJ, 

Fv'n  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels, 
Or  as  one  nail  by  ftrength  drives  out  another  j 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  mine  eyne,  or  Valentino's  Praife  ? 

Her 
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Her  true  perfection  or  my  falfe  tranfgreiTion, 
That  makes  me  reafonlefs  to  reafon  thus  ? 
She's  fair,  and  fo  is  Julia  that  I  love  ; 
Thai  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd  j 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image 'gainft  a  fire, 
Bears  no  imprelfion  of  the  thins;  it  was. 
Methifiks  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold, 
And  that  I  love  him  not  as  I  was  wont. 
O  !  but  I  love  his  lady  too,  too  much  ; 
Aiad  that's  the  reafon  I  love  him  fo  little. 
How  mall  I  doat  on  her  with  more  advice, 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  > 
'Tis  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld, 
And  that  hath  dazled  fo  my  reafon's  light  : 
But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections, 
There  is  no  reafon  but  1  mall  be  blind. 
If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will  ; 
If  not,  to  compafs  her  Fll  ufe  my  skill.  [Exit, 
SCENE    VIII.    Enter  Speed  and  Launce. 

Speed.  Launce,  by  mine  honefty,  welcome  to  Milan. 

l/aun.  Forfwear  not  thyfelf,  fweet  youth  j  for  I  am  not 
Welcome  :  1  reckon  this  always,  that  a  man  is  never 
undone  'till  he  be  hang'd,  nor  never  welcome  to  a  place 
'till  fome  certain  mot  be  paid,  and  the  hoftefs  fay  wel- 
come. 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap  ;  I'll  to  the  alehoufe 
with  you  prefently,  where,  for  one  fhot  of  five-pence, 
thou  (halt  have  five  thoufand  welcomes.  But,  Sirrah, 
how  did  thy  mafter  part  with  madam  Julia  f 

Laun.  Marry,  after  they  clos'd  in  earned,  they  parted 
very  fairly  in  jeft. 

Speed.  But  /hall  me  marry  him  ? 

Laun.  No. 

Speed.  How  then  ?  mail  he  marry  her  ? 

Laun.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken  ? 

Laun.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  rim. 

Speed.  Why  then  how  Hands  the  matter  with  them  I 

Laun* 
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Laun,  Marry,  thus  ;  when  it  ftands  well  with  him>  it 
ftands  well  with  herf. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  will't  be  a  match  ? 

Latin.  Ask  my  dog  :  if  he  (ay  ay,  it  will  \  if  he  fay 
no,  it  will  :  if  he  make  his  tail,  and  fay  nothing,  it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclufion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

Laun.  Thcu  (halt  never  get  fuch  a  fecret  from  me, 
but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  'Tis  w^ll  that  I  get  it  fo  ;  but,  Launce,  how 
fay'ft  thou  that  my  mafter  is  become  a  notable  lover  ? 

Laun.  I  never  knew  him  otherwife. 

Speed.  Than  how  ? 

Laun.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reporteft  him  to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whorefon  afs,  thou  miftak'ft  me. 

Laun.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee  5  1  meant  thy  mailer. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  mailer  is  become  a  hot  lover. 

Laun.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  tho'  he  burn  him- 
felf  in  love:  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  ale-houl'e, 
fo  j  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not  worth 
the  name  of  a  Cbrijlian. 

Speed.  Why? 

Laun.  Becaufe  thou  haft  not  fo  much  charity  in  thee  as 
to  go  to  the  ale-houfe  with  a  Chrijiian  :  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Speed.  At  thy  fervice.  [Bxawt* 
SCENE    IX.   Enter  Protheus  foluu 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  (hall  I  be  forfworn ; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  (hall  I  be  forfworn  : 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  mall  be  much  forfworn  : 
And  ev'n  that  pow'r  which  gave  me  firft  my  oath. 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury. 

•f  ---  it  Hands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  a(s  art  thou?  I  undcrftand  thee  not. 
Laun.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  can;t  not? 
My  tUF  uuderltands  mc. 
Spce  '.  What  thou  fay'lt  ? 

Loan.  Ay,  sod  what  1  do  too:  look  thec,  I'll  but  lean  anJ 
my  hjff  undgrllandi  me. 

Sfted,  It  rtands  under  thee  indeed. 

Laun.  Why,  (land  under,  and  underftand,  is  al!  OIK. 

SfeeA,  But  ull  iuk  true,  c/v. 

Love 
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Love  bad  me  fwear,  and  love  bids  me  forfwear  ; 

0  fweet  fuggefting  love,  if  thou  haft  flnn'd, 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  fubjed,  to  excufe  it. 
At  firft  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  ftar, 

But  now  I  worfhip  a  celeftial  fun. 
Unheedful  vows  may  needfully  be  broken ; 
And  he  wants  wit  that  wants  refolved  will, 
To  learn  his  wit  t'exchange  the  bad  for  better- 
Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue,  to  call  her  bad, 
Whofe  fov'reignity  fo  oft  thou  haft  preferr'd 
"With  twenty  thoufand  foul -confirmed  oaths. 

1  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do : 

But  there  I  leave  to  love  where  I  Ihould  love  5 

Julia  I  k>fe,  and  Valentine  I  lofe  : 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  muft  lofe  myfelf : 

If  I  lofe  them,  this  find  I  by  their  lofs, 

For  Valentine,  myfelf,  for  Julia,  Silvia: 

I  to  myfelf  am  dearer  than  a  friend  ; 

For  love  is  ftill  moft  precious  in  itfelf : 

And  Silvia,  (witnefs  heav'n,  that  made  her  fair !} 

Shews  Julia  but  a  fwarthy  Etbiope, 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive, 

Pvemembring  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead  s 

And  Valentine  Til  hold  an  enemy, 

Aiming  at  Si  hi  a  as  afweeter  friend. 

I  cannot  now  prove  conftant  to  myfelf, 

Without  fome  treachery  usM  to  Valentine  : 

This  night  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  climb  celeftial  Sihia^s  chamber-window, 

Myfelf  in  council  his  competitor. 

Now  prefently  I'll  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  difguifmg,  and  pretended  flight: 

Who,  all  enragM,  will  banifh  Valentine: 

For  Tburio,  he  intends,  (hall  wed  his  daughter. 

But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  quickly  crofs, 

By  fome  fly  trick,  blunt  Tburio's  dull  proceeding. 

Love,  lend  me  wings,  to  make  my  purpofe  fwift, 

As  thou  haft  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift !  [Exit* 
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SCENE  X.  Verona,    Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  (Jourifel,  Lucetta  ;  gentle  girl,  afiift  me, 
And  even  in  kind  love  I  do  conjure  thee, 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  vifibly  characterM  and  engrav'd, 
To  lefibn  me,  and  tell  me  fome  good  mean, 
Kow  with  my  honour  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Protheus* 

Luc.  Alas,  the  way  is  wearifome.  and  long. 

Jul.  A  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  meafure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  fteps, 
Much  lefs  mall  (he,  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly ; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  fo  dear, 
OfMuch  divine  perfection  as  Sir  Protheus. 

Luc.  Better  forbear  'till  Protheus  make  return. 

Jul.  Oh,  know1  ft  thou  not  his  looks  are  my  foul's  fotfd  ? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in, 
By  longing  for  that  food  fo  long  a  time. 
Pidit  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love, 
Thou  would'ft  as  foon  go  kindle  fire  with  fnow, 
As  feek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc.  I  do  not  feek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire, 
But  qualine  the  fire's  extreameft  rage, 
Left  it  mould  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reafon. 

Jul.  The  more  thou  damm'ft  it  up,  the  more  it  burns  : 
The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'ft,  being  ftopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage  5 
But  when  his  fair  courfe  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  fweet  mufick  with  th'enamel'd  (tones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kifs  to  every  fedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage : 
And  fo  by  many  winding  nooks  he  ftrays, 
,  With  willing  fport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  courfe  ; 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  genrle  ftream, 
And  make  a  paftime  of  each  weary  ftep, 
'Till  the  laft  ftep  have  brought  me  to  my  love  ; 
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And  there  I'll  reft,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blefled  foul  doth  in  Elyjium. 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 

Jul.  Not  like  a  woman  ;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loofe  encounters  of  lafcivious  men : 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  fuch  weeds 
As  may  befeem  fome  well- reputed  page. 

Luc.  Why  then  your  ladyfhip  muft  cut  your  hair* 

Jul.  No,  girl ;  I'll  knit  it  up  in  filken  firings, 
"With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots  : 
To  be  fantaftick  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  mail  mew  to  be. 

Luc.  What  fafhion,  Madam,  mall  I  make  your  breeches? 

Jul.  That  fits  as  well,  as  tell  me,  good  my  lord, 
What  compafs  will  you  wear  your  farthingale  ? 
Why,  even  what  fafhion  thou  beft  lik'ft,  Lucetta. 

Luc.  You  muft  needs  have  them  with  a  cod -piece, Madam* 

Jul.  Out,  out,  Lucetta,  that  will  be  ill-favour'd. 

Luc.  A  round  hofe,  Madam,  now's  not  worth  a  pin, 
Unlefs  you  have  a  cod -piece  to  ftick  pins  on. 

Jul.  Lucetta y  as  thou  lov'ft  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think' ft  meet,  and  is  moft  mannerly  2 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me 
For  undertaking  fo  unftaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me  it  will  make  me  fcandaliz'd. 

Luc.  If  you  think  fo,  then  ftay  at  home,  and  go  not, 

Jul.  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Protbeus  like  your  journey  when  you  come, 
No  matter  who's  difpleasM  when  you  are  gone  % 
I  fear  me  he  will  fcarce  be  pleas' d  withal. 

Jul.  That  is  the  leaft,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear  s 
A  thoufand  oaths,  and  ocean  of  his  tears, 
And  inftances  as  infinite  of  love, 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Protbeus. 

Luc.  All  thefe  are  fervants  to  deceitful  men, 

Jul.  Bafe  men  that  ufe  them  to  fo  bafe  effett ! 
But  truer  ftars  did  govern  Protbeus"  birth  j 
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His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles, 
His  love  fincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate, 
His  tears  pure  meflengers  fent  from  his  heart, 
His  he3rt  as  far  ^rom  fraud  as  heav'n  from  earth. 

Luc.  Pray  heav'n  he  prove  fo  when  you  come  to  him ! 

Jul.  Now  as  thou  lov'ft  me,  do  him  not  that  wrong, 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth  ; 
Only  deferve  my  love  by  loving  him, 
And  prefently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  Hand  in  need  of, 
To  furnifti  me  upon  my  longing  journey  : 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  difpofe, 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation, 
Only  in  lieu  thereof  difpatch  me  hence. 
Come,  anfwer  not  j  but  to  it  prefently : 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  [Exeunt* 

ACT    III.     SCENE  I. 
Scene  changes  to  Milan.  Enter  Duke,  Thurio  <WProtheus. 
Duke.Q*  IR  Tburio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  a  while  ; 

O  We  have  fome  fecrets  to  confer  about.  [Ex.  Thu. 
Now  tell  me,  Protheus,  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  difcover 
The  law  of  friendmip  bids  me  to  conceal  ; 
But  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeferving  as  I  am, 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that, 
Which  elfe  no  worldly  good  mould  draw  from  me. 
Know,  worthy  Prince,  Sir  Valentine  my  friend 
This  night  intends  to  fleal  away  your  daughter  s 
Myfelf  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  know  you  have  dettrmin'd  to  beflow  her 
On  Tburio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates  i 
And  mould  me  thus  be  ftol'ii  away  from  you, 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  fake,  I  rather  chofe 
To  crofs  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift, 
Than  by  concealing  it  heap  on  your  head 
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A  pack  of  farrows,  which  would  prefs  you  down, 
If  unpre vented,  to  your  timelefs  grave. 

Duke.  Protbeus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honed  care  s 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live'. 
This  love  of  theirs  myielf  have  often  feen, 
Haply  when  they  have  judgM  me  faft  afteep^ 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court : 
But  fearing  left  my  jealous  aim  might  err, 
And  fo  unworthily  difgrace  the  man, 
(A  rafhnefs  that  I  ever  yet  have  lhunnM  ;) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks,  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyfelf  hath  now  difclos'd  to  me. 
And  that  thou  may1  it  perceive  my  fear  of  this, 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  foon  fuggefted, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower, 
The  key  whereof  myfelf  have  ever  kept  j 
And  thence  (he  cannot  be  convey'd  away. 

-Pro,  Know,  noble  lord ,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  afcend, 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down  ; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone, 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  prefently : 
Where,  if  it  pleafe  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  fo  cunningly, 
That  my  difcov'ry  be  not  aimed  at  5 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend, 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this.pretence. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  mall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro.  Adieu,  my  lord  :  Sir  Valentine  is  coming.  \Ex.  Pro* 
SCENE    II.     Enter  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  fo  faft  ? 

Val.  Pleafe  it  your  Grace,  there  is  a  meflenger 
That  ftays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends, 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke.  Be  they  of  much  import  ? 

Val  The  tenour  of  them  doth  but  fignine 
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My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Duke.  Nay  then,  no  matter  j  flay  with  me  a  while  5 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  fome  affairs 
That  touch  me  near ;  wherein  thou  muft  be  fecret. 
'Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  fought 
To  match  my  friend  Sir  Thurio  to  my  daughter. 

VaL  I  know  it  well,  my  lord ;  and  fure  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable  \  betides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Befeeming  fuch  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter, 
Cannot  your  Grace  win  her  to  fancy  him  ? 

Duke.  No,  truft  me,  me  is  peevifh,  fullen,  froward, 
Proud,  difobedient,  ftubbom,  lacking  duty  5 
Neither  regarding  that  (lie  is  my  child, 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father  : 
And  I  may  fay  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers, 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her  ; 
And  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  eherifh'd  by  her  child-like  duty, 
I  now  am  full  refclv'd  to  take  a  wife, 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in : 
Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dowry  ; 
For  me  and  my  poirefiions  (lie  efteems  not. 

VaL  What  would  your  Grace  have  me  to  do  in  this  ? 

Duke.  There  is  a  lady,  Sir,  in  Milan  here 
Whom  I  afFecl ;  but  flie  is  nice  and  coy, 
And  nought  efteems  my  aged  eloquence  : 
Now  therefore  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor  5 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court  5 
Befides,  the  famion  of  the  time  is  chang'd,) 
How  and  which  way  I  may  beftow  myfelf, 
To  be  regarded  in  her  fun-bright  eye. 

VaL  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  me  refpecls  not  words  , 
Dumb  jewels  often  in  their  iilent  kind, 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 
Duke.  But  me  did  fcom  a  prefent  that  I  fent  her. 
VaL  A  woman  fometimes  fcorns  what  beft  contents  her 
Send  her  another  j  never  give  her  o'er  j 
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For  fcorn  at  firft  makes  after-love,  the  more. 
If  (he  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you, 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you  : 
If  Ihe  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone  ; 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulfe,  whatever  (he  doth  fay  ; 
For,  get  you  gone,  (he  doth  not  mean  away  : 
Flatter,  and  praife,  commend,  extol  their  graces  ; 
Tho*  ne'er  fo  black,  fay  they  have  angels  faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  fay,  is  no  man, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

f)uke,  But  (he  I  mean,  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth, 
And  kept  feverely  from  refort  of  men, 
That  no  man  hath  accefs  by  day  to  her. 

Val.  Why  then  I  would  refort  to  her  by  night. 
Duke.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lockt,  and  keys  kept  fafe, 
That  no  man  hath  recourfe  to  her  by  night. 

Valt  What  lets  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window? 
Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft  far  from  the  ground, 
And  built  fo  (helving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Val.  Why  then  a  ladder  quaintly  made  of  corda, 
To  cafl  up,  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks, 
Would  ferve  to  fcale  another  Hero's  tower, 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood, 
Advife  me  where  I  may  have  fuch  a  ladder. 

Val.  When  would  you  ufe  it  ?  pray,  Sir,  tell  me  that. 
Duke.  This  very  night ;  for  love  is  like  a  child, 
That  longs  for  ev'ry  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 
Val.  By  feven  a  clock  I'll  get  you  fuch  a  ladder. 
Duke.  But  hark  thee  :  I  will  go  to  her  alone  \ 
How  mall  1  beft  convey  the  ladder  thither  ? 
_  Val.  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  ferve  the  turn  ? 
Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord, 
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Duke.  Then  let  me  fee  thy  cloak  5 
I'M  get  me  one  of  fuch  another  length. 

Vah  Why,  any  cloak  will  ferve  the  turn,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  (hall  I  fafhion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ? 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me.  [Pulls  off  his  cloak* 
What  letter  is  this  fame  ?  what's  here  ?  To  Silvia  f 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding  ? 
I'll  be  fo  bold  to  break  the  feal  for  once.       [Duke read's. 

My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly. 
And  flaves  they  are  to  me  that  fend  them  flying  : 

Oh,  could  their  majler  come  and  go  as  lightly, 

Himfelf  would  lodge  where  fenfelefs  they  are  lying  : 

My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bofom  reji  them, 
While  I,  their  Kimg,  that  thither  them  importune, 

Do  curfe  the  grace  that  with  fuch  grace  bath  bleft  them> 
Becaufc  my  felf  do  want  my  few  ants  fortune  : 

J  curfe  my  felf,  for  they  are  fent  by  me, 

*That  they  fhould  harbour  where  their  lord  would  be. 
What's  here  ?  Silvia,  this  night  will  I  infranchife  thee  8 
'Tis  fo  ;  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpofe. 
Why,  Pha'iton,  for  thou  art  Merops*  fon, 
Wilt  thou  afpire  to  guide  the  heav'nly  car, 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  burn  the  world  ? 
Wilt  thou  reach  ftars,  becaufe  they  mine  on  thee? 
Go,  bafe-intruder  !  over-weening  flave ! 
Beftow  thy  fawning  fmiles  on  equal  mates^ 
And  think  my  patience,  more  than  thy  defert. 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence  : 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favour* 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  beftow.' d  on  thee. 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories, 
Longer  than  fwifteft  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court, 
By  heav'n,  my  wrath  (hall  far  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  my  daughter  or  thy  felf : 
Be  gone,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excufe, 
But  at  thou  loY'itthy  life,-  make  fpced  fromJience.  [fixv. 
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SCENE  Iflu 
VaL  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  livins  tcnneet? 

To  die,  is  to  be  banifh'd  from  my  felf, 
And  Silvia  is  my  felf  $  banifti'd  from  her 
Is  felf  from  felf :  a  deadly  banimment ! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  feen  ? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ?• 
Unlefs  it  be  to  think  that  (he  is  by, 
And  feed  upon  the  madow  of  perfection* 
Except  I  be  by  Sihia  in  the  night, 
There  is  no  mufick  in  the  nightingale : 
Unlefs  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day, 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon* 
She  is  my  eflence,  and  I  leave  to  be 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence  \ 
Fofter'd,  iilumin'd,  cheriftYd,  kept  alive, 
I  fly  not  death  to  fly  his  deadly  doom ; 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death  j 
But  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life* 

Enter  Protheus  and  Launce. 

Pro.  Run,  boy,  run,  run,  and  feek  him  out* 

Laun.  So-ho  !  fo-ho! 

Pro.  What  feed  thou  ? 

Laun.  Him  we  go  to  find  : 
There's  not  an  hair  on's  head  but  'tis  a  Valer.f'^t 

Pro.  Valentine! 

Val.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then  5  his  fpirit  ? 
VaL  Neither. 
Pro.  What  then? 
VaL  Nothing. 

Laun.  Can  nothing  fpeak  ?  matter,  (hall  I  ftrike  ? 
Pro.  Whom  wouldft  thou  ftrike  ? 
Laun.  Nothing. 
Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Laun.  Why,  Sir,  I'll  ftrike  nothing  ;  I  pray  yoti)-— 
Pr3t  I  fay,  forbear. :  friend  Valentine,  a  word, 
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Val.  My  ears  are  ftopt,  and  cannot  hear  good  news, 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  poiTeft  them. 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  filence  will  I  bury  mine  j 
Jor  they  are  harm,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

Val.  Is  Silvia  dead  > 

Pro.  No,  Valentine, 

Val.  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  facred  Silvia  : 
Hath  (he  forfworn  me  ? 
Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forfworn  me : 
What  is  your  news  ? 

Laun,  Sir,  there's  a  proclamation  you  are  vaniflVd. 

Pro.  That  thou  art  banifrYd  j  oh,  that  is  the  new*, 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me  thy  friend. 

Val.  Oh,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already  j 
And  now  excefs  of  it  will  make  me  forfeit.  \ 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  baniihed  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay  5  and  (he  hath  offered  to  the  doom, 
Which  unrevers'd  ftands  in  effectual  force, 
A  fea  of  melting  pearl,  which  fome  call  tears  : 
Thofe  at  her  father's  churlifh  feet  (he  tender'd, 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  felt  j 
Wringing  her  hands,  whofe  whitenefs  fo  became  them, 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  wo. 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 
Sad  fighs,  deep  groans,  nor  filver-fhedding  tears, 
Could  penetrate  her  uncQmpaflionate  fire  j 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  muft  die. 
Befides,  her  interceiTion  chaf 'd  him  fo, 
When  (he  for  thy  repeal  was  fuppliant, 
That  to  clofe  prifon  he  commanded  her, 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  biding  there. 

Val.  No  more,  unlefs  the  next  word  that  thou  (peak' ft 
Have  fome  malignant  power  upon  my  life  : 
If  fo,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  car, 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endlefs  dolour. 

Pro.  Ceafe  to  lament  for  that  thou  canrt  not  help, 
And  fhidy  help  for  that  which  thou  lament' il. 
,        -  Time. 
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Time  is  the  nurfe  and  breeder  of  all  good  $ 
Here  if  thou  ft  ay,  thou  canft  not  fee  thy  love  3 
Befides,  thy  ftaying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  ftafT,  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  againft  defpairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  tho'  thou  art  hence, 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  (hall  be  deliver'4 
Ev'n  in  the  milk-white  bofom  of  thy  love. 
The  time  now  ferves  not  to  expoftulate  j 
Come,  I'll  convey  thee  through  the  city-gate, 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love  affairs : 
As  thou  lov'ft  Silvia,  tho'  not  for  thyfelf, 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

Val.  I  pray  thee,  hauncc,  and  if  thou  feeft  my  boy, 
Bid  him  make  hafte,  and  meet  me  at  the  north-gale. 

Pre.  Go,  Sirrah,  find  him  out :  come,  Valevtixe. 

Val.  O  my  dear  Silvia  !  haplefs  Valentine  !  [Examtm 
SCENE  IV. 

Laun,  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you,  and  yet  I  have  the 
wit  to  think  my  matter  is  a  kind  of  a  knave  :  but  that's 
all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  kind  of  knave.  He  lives  not 
now  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love,  yet  I  am  in  love  ;  bat 
a  team  of  horfe  mall  not  pluck  that  from  me,  nor  who 
'tis  I  love,  and  yet  'tis  a  woman  j  but  what  woman  I 
will  not  tell  myfelf ;  and  yet  'tis  a  milk-maid  5  yet  'tis 
not  a  maid,  for  (he  hath  had  goffips :  yet  'tis  a  maid, 
for  (he  is  her  mailer's  maid  and  ferves  for  wages :  fhe 
hath  more  qualities  than  a  water-fpaniel,  which  is  much 
in  a  bare  chriftian.  Here  is  the  cat-log  [Pulling  cut  a 
paper]  of  her  conditions ;  imprimis  (he  can  fetch  and 
carry  ;  why,  a  horfe  can  do  no  more,  nay,  a  horfe  can- 
not fetch,  but  only  carry  ;  therefore  is  (lie  better  than  a 
jade.  Item,  me  can  milk  5  look  you,  a  fweet  virtue  in  a 
maid  with  clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now.,  fignior  Launst  f  what  news  with 

your  mailerihip  ? 
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tsm*  With  my  matter's  (hip  ?  why,  it  is  at  fea. 
Speed,  Well,  your  old  vice  (till  3  miftake  the  word : 
what  news  then  in  your  paper  ? 

haun.  The  blackeft  news  that  ever  thou  heard'ft. 
Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black  ? 
ha«n.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 
Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Larnr.  Fie  on  thee,  jolthead,  thou  can'ft  not  read. 
Speed.  Thou  lieft,  I  can. 

Laua.  I  will  try  thee  j  tell  me  this,  who  begot  thee  ? 
Speed.  Marry,  the  fon  of  my  grand-father. 
haun.  O  illiterate  loiterer,  it  was  the  fon  of  thy  grand- 
mother j  this  proves  that  thou  canft  not  read. 
Speed.  Come,  fool,  come,  try  me  in  thy  paper. 
I+un.  There,  and  St.  Nicholas  be  thy  fpeed ! 
Speed.  Imprimis,  (he  can  milk, 
haun.  Ay,  that  (he  can. 
Spsed.  Item,  (he  brews  good  ale. 

haun.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb,  Blejflng  of  your  - 
hearty  you  breiv  good  ale. 
Speed.  Item,  (he  can  fowe. 
haun.  That1  s  as  much  as  to  fay,  can  fne  fo  ? 
Speed.  Item,  (he  can  knit. 

haun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  (lock  with  a  wench, 
when  (he  can  knit  him  a  (lock  ! 

Speed.  Item,  (he  can  warn  and  fcour. 

haun.  A  fpecial  virtue,  for  then  (he  need  not  to  be 
wafrfd  and  fcour'd. 

Speed.  Item,  (he  can  fpin. 

haun.  Then  may  I  fet  the  world  on  wheels,  when  (he 
can  fpin  for  her  living. 

Speed,  Item,  (he  hath  many  namelefs  virtues. 

haun.  That's  as  much  as  to  fay  Bajlard Virtues,  that  in- 
deed know  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore  have  no  names. 

Speed,  Here  follow  her  vices. 

haun.  Clofe  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Spud,  Item,  (he  is  not  to  bs  kill  farting,  in  refpeft  of 
her  brc$tfc, 

fry* 
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Latin.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a  break- 
faft  :  read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  fhe  hath  a  fweet  mouth. 

Laun.  That  makes  amends  for  her  four  breath. 

Speed.  Item,  fhe  doth  talk  in  her  fleep. 

l  aun.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  fo  fhe  fleep  not  in  her  talk. 

Speed.  Item,  fbe  is  flow  in  words. 

laun.  Oh  villain  !  that  fet  down  among  her  vices  !  to  be 
flow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  virtue  :  I  pray  thee,  out 
v/ith't,  and  place  it  for  her  chief  virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  fhe  is  proud. 

Laun.  Out  with  that  too  :  it  v/as  Eve's  legacy,  and 
cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.  Item,  fhe  hath  no  teeth. 

Laun,  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  becaufe  I  love  crafts. 

Speed.  Item,  fhe  is  curft. 

Laun.  Well  j  the  befl  is,  fhe  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 
Speed.  Item,  fhe  will  >often  praife  her  liquor. 
Laun.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  fhe  fhall  j  if  fhe  will  not 
1  will,  for  good  things  fhould  be  praifed. 
Speed.  Item,  fhe  is  too  liberal. 

Laun.  Of  her  tongue  fhe  cannot,  for  that's  writ  down 
fhe  is  flow  of  j  of  her  purfe  fhe  fhall  not,  for  that  I'll  keep 
fhufc  j  now  of  another  thing  fhe  may,  and  that  cannot  I 
help.    Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  fhe  hath  more  hairs  than  wit,  and  more 
faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun.  Stop  there  j  I'll  have  her  ;  fhe  was  mine,  and 
not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  article.  Rehearfe  that 
once  more. 

Speed.  Item,  fhe  hath  more  hair  than  wit. 

Laun.  More  hair  than  wit  $  it  may  be  I'll  prove  it :  the 
cover  of  the  fait  hides  the  fait,  and  therefore  it  is  more 
than  the  fait  j  the  hair  that  covers  the  wit  is  more  than  the 
wit ;  for  the  greater  hides  the  lefs.    What's  next  ? 

Speed.  And  more  faults  than  hairs. 

Laun,  That's  monftrous  :  oh  that  that  were  out! 

Speed,  And  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun* 
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Lam.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious  : 
well,  I'll  have  her ;  and  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing 
is  impoftible  

Speed.  What  then  ? 

Laun.  Why  then  will  I  tell  thee,  that  thy  matter  ftays 
fcr  thee  at  the  north-gate. 

Speed.    For  me  ? 

L.aun.  For  thee  ?  ay  ;  who  art  thou  ?  he  hath  (laid 
for  a  better  man  than  thee. 
Speed.  And  muft  I  go  to  him  ? 

Laun.  Thou  muft  run  to  him  ;  for  thou  haft  ftaid  To 
long  that  going  will  fcarce  ferve  the  turn. 

■  cd.  Why  didil  not  tell  me  fooner  ?  pox  on  your 
love  letters  ! 

Laun.  Now  will  he  be  fwingM  for  reading  my  letter : 
an  unmannerly  flave,  that  will  thruft  himfelf  into  fecrets. 
I  ll  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's  correction.  [Exeunt, 
SCENE    V.    Enter  Duke  and  Thurio.  • 
Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not,  but  that  file  will  love  you, 
Now  Valentine  is  baninYd  from  her  fight. 

Thu.  Since  his  exile  me  hath  defpis'd  me  moft, 
Forfworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me, 
That  I  am  defperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke.  This  weak  imprefs  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Diftblves  to  water,  and  doth  lofe  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
And  worthlefs  Valentine  mail  be  forget. 

Enter  Protheus. 
How  now,  Sir  Protheus  ?  is  your  countryman, 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 
Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 
Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  heavily. 
Pro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief,  * 
Duke.  So  I  believe  j  but  Thurio  thinks  not  fo, 
Protheus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  haft  mown  fome  fign  of  good  defert) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee, 
..Vol.,  I,  fr». 
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Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  Grace, 
I^et  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  Grace. 

Duke.  Thou  know'il:  how  willingly  I  would  effect 
The  match  between  Sir  Tburio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro,  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke,  And  alfo  I  do  think  thou  art  not  ignorant. 
How  (he  oppofes  her  againft  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here, 

Duke,  Ay,  and  perverfely  (he  perfevers  fo. 
What  might  we  do  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  Sir  Tburio  ? 

Pro.  The  bed  way  is  to  flander  Valentine 
With  fatthood,  cowardife  and  poor  defcent ; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  me1 11  think  that  it  is  fpoke  in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore  it  muft  with  circuinftance  be  fpoken 
#y  one  whom  (he  efteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke,  Then  you  muft  undertake  to  flander  him. 

Pro.  ^.nd  that,  my  lord,  I  mall  be  loth  to  do  j 
'Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman, 
Efpecially  againft  his  very  friend. 

Duke,  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage  him, 
Your  flander  never  can  endamage  him  j 
Therefore  the  office  is  indifferent, 
Being  intreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro.  You  have  prevail'd,  my  lord  :  if  I  can  do  it, 
By  cught  that  I  can  fpeak  in  his  difpraife, 
She  (hall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  fay  this  wean  her  love  from  Valentine, 
3t  follows  not  that  (he  will  love  Sir  Tburio. 

Thu.  Therefore  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
Left  it  mould  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  mull  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me  : 
Which  muft  be  done,  by  praiflng  me  as  much 
tiS  you  in  worth  difpraife  Sir  Valentine, 

Duke.  And,  Protbeus,  we  dare  truft  you  in  this  kind, 
l^caufe  we  know-,  on  V&kntinc  %  report, 

You 
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You  are  already  love's  firm  votary, 

And  cannot  fooh  revolt  and  change  your  mind, 

Upon  this  warrant  mall  you  have  accefs. 

Where  you  with  Sihia  may  confer  at  large  : 

For  me  is  lumpim,  heavy,  melancholy, 

And,  for  your  friend's  fake,  will  be  glad  of  you  j 

Where  you  may  temper  her  by  your  perfuafion, 

To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend, 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  effect. 
But  you,  Sir  Tburio,  are  not  (harp  enough  j 
You  muft  lay  lime,  to  tangle  her  defires 
By  wailful  fonnets,  whofe  compofed  rhimes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  ferviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Much  is  the  force  of  heav'n-bred  poefiei 

Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  facrince  your  tears,  your  fighs,  your  heart  $ 
Write  'till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears 
Moh'l  it  again,  and  frame  iome  feeling  line 
That  may  difcover  fuch  integrity  : 
For  Orpheus  lute  was  fining  with  poets  flnews, 
Whofe  golden  touch  could  foften  fteel  and  ftcnes, 
Make  tygers  tame,  and  huge  Leviathans 
Forfake  unfounded  de#ps,  and  dance  oil  fands. 
After  your  dire-lamenting  elegies, 
Vifit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber-window 
With  fome  fweet  concert :  to  their  inftruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump  ;  the  night's  dead  filence 
Will  well  become  fuch  fweet  complaining  grievance, 
This,  or  elfe  nothing,  will  inherit  her. 

Duke.  This  difcipline  fliews  thou  haft  been  in  love. 

Tbu.  And  thy  advice  this  night  I'll  put  in  practice  } 
I  Therefore,  fweet  Protbeus,  my  direction-giver, 
Let  us  into  the  city  prefently 
To  fort  fome  gentlemen  well  (kuTd  in  mufick  3 
I  have  a  fonnet  that  will  ferve  the  turn 
To  give  the  onfet  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke.  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Qjfc  Pre* 
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Pro.  We'll  wait  upon  your  grace  'till  after  fupper, 
And  afterwards  determine  our  proceedings. 

Duke.  Ev'n  now  about  it.  I  will  pardon  you.  [Exeunt. 

ACT    IV.    SCENE  h 
Scene  a  Foreft.    Enter  certain  Out-laivs. 
j  0«f/pELkOWS,  ftand  faft  :  I  fee  a  paffenger. 

JL  %  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  (hrink  not,  but 
down  with  'em. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 
3  Out.  Stand,  Sir,  and  throw  us  what  you  have  a- 
bout  you  5  if  not,  we'll  make  you,  Sir,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone  j  thefe  are  the  villains  that 
all  the  travellers  fear  fo  much. 
Val.  My  friends,  

i  Out.  That's  not  fo,  Sir  ;  we  are  your  enemies. 
%  Outc  Peace  j  we'll  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we  ;  for  he  is  a  proper  man. 

Val  Then  know  that  I  have  little  left  to  lofe  % 
A  man  I  am,  crofsM  with  adverfity  j 
$Ay  riches  are  thefe  poor  habiliment*, 
Of  which  if  you  mould  here  disfurnifh  me, 
You  take  the  fum  and  fubftance  that  I  have. 

a  Out.  Whither  travel  you  ? 

Val.  To  Verona. 

i  Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 

Val.  From  Milan. 

3  Out.  Have  you  long  fojourn'd  there  ? 
Val.  Some  fixteen  months,  and  longer  might  have  ftaid^ 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 

1  Out.  What,  were  you  baninYd  thence  ? 
Val.  I  was. 

2  Out.  For  what  offence  ? 

Val.  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  rehearfe  : 
I  kill'd  a  man,  whofe  death  I  much  repent  5 
But  yet  I  flew  him  manfully  in  fight, 
Without  falfe  vantage  or  bafe  treachery. 
^  ,s  Out.  Why,  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  fo. 
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But  were  you  banifli'd  for  fo  fmall  a  fault  ? 

Val.  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  fuch  a  doom. 

1  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ? 

Val.  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy, 
Or  elfe  I  often  had  been  miferable. 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  fcalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar, 
This  fellow  were  a  King  for  our  wild  faction. 

1  Out.  We'll  have  him.    Sirs,  a  word. 

Speed.  Mafter,  be  one  of  them  :  it's  an  honourable 
kind  of  thievery. 
Val.  Peace,  villain. 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this  j  have  you  any  thing  to  take  to  ? 
Val.  Nothing  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Know  then,  that  fome  of  us  are  gentlemen. 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungo^ern'd  youth 

Thru  ft  from  the  company  of  awful  men  5 
My  fdf  was  from  Verona  banifhed, 
For  practifmg  to  fteal  away  a  lady, 
An  heir,  and  near  ally'd  unto  the  Duke. 

2  Out.  And  1  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman 
Whom  in  my  mood  I  ftabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

1  Out.  And  I  for  fuch  like  petty  crimes  as  thefe. 
But  to  the  purpofe  5  for  we  cite  our  faults, 

That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawlefs  lives  ; 
And,  partly,  feeing  you  are  beautify'd 
With  goodly  (hape,  and  by  .your  own  report 
A  linguift,  and  a  man  of  fuch  perfection 
As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want. 

2  Out.  Indeed,  became  you  are  a  baniiVd  man, 
Therefore  above  the  reft  we  parley  to  you  5 

Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 
To  make  a  virtue  of  neceflity, 
And  live  as  we  do  in  the  wildernefs  ? 

3  Out.  Whatfay'ft  thou  f  wilt  thou  be  of  our  confort  ? 
Say  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all  : 

»  "We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  rul'd  by  thee, 
Love  thee  as  our  commander  and  our  Kin$. 

1  Out*  But  if  thou  fcorn  our  courtefje,  thou  dy'ft- 

a  Out. 
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i  Out.  Thou  (halt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have  offer'd. 

Val.  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you, 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  filly  women  or  poor  pafTengers. 

3  Cut.  No  we  deteft  fuch  vile  bafe  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us,  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  crews, 
And  mew  thee  all  the  treafure  we  have  got  5 
Which,  with  ourfelves,  (hall  reft  at  thy  difpofe.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE    II.    Changes  to  Milan. 
Enter  Protheus. 
,  pro.  Already  I've  been  falfe  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  muft  be  as  unjuft  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
1  have  accefs  my  own  love  to  prefer  : 
But  Sihia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy, 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthlefs  gifts. 
When  I  proteft  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twits  me  with  my  falftiood  to  my  friend  s 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows, 
She  bids  me  think  how  I  have  been  forfworn  . 
In  breaking  fajth  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd. 
And  notwithftanding  all  her  fudden  quips, 
The  leaft  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope, 
Yet,  fpaniel-like,  the  more  (he  fpurns  my  love, 
The  more  it  grows  and  fawneth  on  her  ftill. 
But  here  comes  Thurio  :  now  mull;  we  to  her  window, 
And  give  fome  evening  mufick  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Thurio  and  Mujicians. 

Thu.  How  now,  Sir  Protheus,  are  you  crept  before  us  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio  ;  for  you  know  that  love 
Will  creep  in  fervice  where  it  cannot  go/ 

Thu.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  Sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do  ;  or  elfe  I  would  be  hence. 

*Thu.  Whom,  Sihia  f 

Pro,  Ay,  Sihia,  for  your  fake. 

%bu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own  :  now,  gentlemen, 
,      \    '  .  u  •  - 
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■jLet's  tune,  and  to  it  luftily  a  while. 
SCENE    III.    Enter  Hoft,  and  Julia  in  boy's  cloaths. 

Hoft.  Now,  my  young  gueft,  methinks  you're  melan- 
choly :  I  pray,  what  is  it  ? 

Jul.  Marry,  mine  hoft,  becaufe  I  cannot  be  merry.: 
Hoft.  Come,  we'll  have  you  merry  :  I'll   bring  you 
where,  you  (hall  hear  mufick,  and  fee  the  gentleman  that 
you  aik'd  for. 

Jul.  But  mail  I  hear  him  fpeak  ? 
Hoft.  Ay,  that  you  mall. 
Jul.  That  will  be  mufick. 
Hoft.  Hark,  hark. 
Jul.  Is  he  among  thefe  ? 
*    Hoft.  Ay  ,  but  peace,  let's  hear  'em. 

SONG. 
Who  is  Silvia  ?  ivhat  is  Jhe9 

That  all  our  Swains  commend  kcr  ? 
Holy,  fair  and  ivife  is jhe, 

The  heaven  fuch  grace  did  lend  her, 
That  Jhe  might  admired  be. 
Js  jhe  kind  as  jhe  is  fair  ? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindnefs. 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 
To  help  him  of  his  blittdnefs  : 

And  being  helped  inhabits  there. 
Then  to  Silvia  let  us  firg, 

That  Silvia  Is  excelling  ; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing 
Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling  : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Hoft.  How  now  ?  are  you  fadder  than  you  were  be- 
fore ?  how  do  you,  man  ?  the  mufick  likes  you  not. 
Jul.  You  miftake  ;  the  mufician  likes  me  not. 
Hoft.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 
Jul.  He  plays  falfe,  father. 
Hoft.  How,  out  of  tune  on  the  filings? 

7* 
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Jul.  Not  f o  j  but  yet  fo  falfe,  that  he  grieves  my  very 
heart-ftrings. 

Hoft.  Y ou  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.  Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf  5  it  makes  me  have  a 
flow  heart. 

Hoft.  I  perceive  you  delight  not  in  mufick. 

Jul.  Not  a  whit  when  it  jars  fo. 

Hoft.  Hark  what  fine  change  is  in  the  mufick. 

Jul.  Ay  j  that  change  is  the  fpight. 

Hoft.  You  would  have  them  always  play  but  one  thing  ? 

Jul.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing  ? 
But,  hoft,  doth  this  Sir  Protbeus,  that  we  talk  on, 
Often  refort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Hoft.  I  tell  you  what  Launcc  his  man  told  me,  he 
lovM  her  out  of  all  nick. 

Jul.  Where  is  Launce  f 

Hoft.  Gone  to  feek  his  dog,  which  to-morrow,  by  his 
mafter's  command,  he  mull  carry  for  a  prefent  to  his  lady, 

Jul.  Peace,  ftand  afide,  the  company  parts.. 

Pre.  Sir  Tbun'o,  fear  not  ;  I  will  fo  plead, 
That  you  mail  fay  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

Tbu.  Where  meet  we  ? 

Pro.  At  Saint  Gregory's  well. 

Tbu.  Farewel.  [Exeunt  Thu.  and  Mufich 

SCENE    IV.    Enter  Silvia  above. 

Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyihip.  • 
I  thank  you  for  your  mufick,  gentlemen : 
Who  is  that  that  fpake  ? 

Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth. 
You'd  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice.  . 

Sil.  Sir  Protbeus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro.  Sir  Protbeus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  fervant* 

Sil.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compafs  yours. 

Sil.  You  have  your  wim  ;  my  will  is  ever  this, 
That  prefently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  fubtle,  perjur'd,  falfe,  difloyal  man  ! 
Think1  ft  thou  I  am  fo  fliallow,  fo  conceitlefs, 

To 
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To  be  feduced  by  thy  flattery, 
That  haft  deceiv'd  fo  many  with  thy  vows  > 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me,  by  this  pale  Queen  of  night  I  fwear, 
I  am  fo  far  from  granting  thy  requeft, 
That  I  defpife  thee  for  thy  wrongful  fuit  5 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myfelf, 
Ev'n  for  this  time  I  fpend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  fweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady, 
But  flie  is  dead. 

Jul.  [Afide.]    'Twere  falfe  if  I  mould  fpeak  it ; 
For  I  am  fure  (he  is  not  buried. 

Si  I.  Say  that  (he  be  ;  yet  Valentine  thy  friend 
Survives,  to  whom,  even  thyfelf  art  witnefs, 
I  am  betroth'd  :  and  art  thou  not  afhamM 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy  ? 
Pro.  I  likewife  hear  that  Valentine  is  dead. 
Sil.  And  fo  fuppofe  am  I  ;  for  in  his  grave, 
Afiure  thy  felf,  my  love  is  buried. 
Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 
Sil.  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave  and  call  her  thence, 
Or,  at  the  leaft,  in  hers  fepulchre  thine. 
Jul.  [Afide.]    He  heard  not  that. 
Pro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  fo 
Obdurate,  oh  !  vouchfafe  me  yet  your  picture, 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber  : 
To  that  I'll  fpeak,  to  that  I'll  figh  and  weep : 
For  fince  the  fubftance  of  your  perfect  felf 
Is  elfe  devoted,  I  am  but  a  fhadow  ; 
And  to  your  fhadow  will  I  make  true  love.       [ceive  it, 
Jul.  [AJide.]  If  'twere  a  fubftance  you  would  lure  de- 
And  make  it  but  a  fhadow  as  I  am. 

Sil.  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  Sir  5 
But  fince  your  falfhood  (hall  become  you  well 
To  worfhip  (hadows  and  adore  falfe  fhlpCS, 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning  and  Til  fend  it  ; 
And  fo,  good  reft. 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'er  night, 
!   ~  That 
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That  wait  for  execution  in  the  morn.  [Exe.  Pro*  and  SiU 

Jul.  Hoft,  will  you  go  ? 

Hoft.  By  my  hallidom,  I  was  faft  afleep. 

Jul.  Pray  you,  where  lyes  Sir  Protheus  ? 

Hoft.  Marry,  at  my  Houfe  :  truft  me,  I  think  'tis  al- 
moft  day. 

Jul.  Not  fo  5  but  it  hath  been  the  longer!  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  moft  heavy  one.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE    V.    Enter  Eglamour. 

Eg!.  This  is  the  hour  that  Madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call  and  know  her  mind  : 
There's  fome  great  matter  fhe'd  employ  me  in. 
Madam  ! 

Enter  Silvia  above. 
Sit.  Who  calls  ? 

Egl.  Your  fervant  and  your  friend  ; 
One  that  attends  your  ladyfhip's  command. 

Sil.  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thoufand  times  good-morrow, 

Egl.  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  your-felf  j 
According  to  your  ladyihip's  impofe, 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  fervice 
It  is  your  pleafure  to  command  me  in, 

Sil.  Oh  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
(Think  not  I  flatter,  fcr  I  fwear  I  do  not,) 
Valiant  and  wife,  remorfeful,  well  accompHfhM  i 
Thou  art  not  ignorant  what  dear  good  will 
I  bear  unto  the  baniuYd  Valentine  ; 
Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 
Vain  Tburio,  whom  my  very  foul  abhors. 
Thy  felf  haft  lov'd  5  and  I  have  heard  thee  fay, 
No  grief  did  come  fo  near  unto  thy  heart, 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  dy'd  $ 
Upon  whofe  grave  thou  vow'dft  pure  chaftity. 
Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine 
To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode : 
And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pafs, 
I  do  defire  thy  worthy  company  $ 
Upon  whofe  faith  and  honour  I  repofe. 

Urge 
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Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour  \ 

But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief, 

And  on  thejuftice  of  my  flying  hence, 

To  keep  me  from  a  moll  unholy  match, 

Which  heav'n  and  fortune  ftill  rev/ard  with  plagues, 

J  do  defire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  full  of  forrows  as  the  fea  of  fands, 

To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me : 

If  not  to  hide  what  I  have  faid  to  thee. 

That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

Egl.  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances  ; 
Which  fince  I  know  they  virtucufly  areplac'd, 
I  give  confent  to  go  along  with  you, 
Recking  as  little  what  betideth  me, 
As  much  I  wifh  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

Sit.  This  evening  coming. 

Egl.  Where 
Shall  I  meet  you  ? 

Sii.  At  friar  Patrick's  cell ; 
.Where  I  intend  holy  confefiion. 

Egl,  I  will  not  fail : 
Good-morrow,  gentle  lady. 

Si  I.  Good -morrow,  kind  Sir  Eglamour.  [Exeunt. 
SCENE    VI.    Enter  Launce,  with  his  dog. 

Laun.  When  a  man's  fervant  mall  play  the  cur  with 
him,  look  you,  it  goes  hard  :  one  that  I  brought  up  of  a 
puppy,  one  that  I  favM  from  drowning,  when  three  0r 
four  of  his  blind  brothers  and  fitters  went  to  it  !  I  have 
taught  him,  even  as  one  would  fay  precifely,  thus  I  would 
teach  a  dog.  I  went  to  deliver  him  as  a  prefent  to  miftrefs 
Silvia,  from  my  mafter  :  and  I  came  no  fconer  into  the  di- 
ning-chamber,  but  he  fteps  me  to  her  trencher,  and  fteals 
her  capon's  leg.  0,'tis  a  foul  thing,  when  a  cur  cannot  keep 
himfelf  in  all  companies  t  I  would  have,  as  one  mould  fay, 
cne  that  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it 
were,  a  dog  at  all  things.  If  I  had  not  had  mere  wit  than 
he,  to  take  a  fault  upon  me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily  he 

had 
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had  been  hang'd  for't :  fure  as  I  live  he  had  fuffer'd  for't  > 
you  fhall  judge.  He  thrufts  me  himfelf  into  the  company 
ol  three  or  four  gentleman-like  dogs,  under  the  Duke's 
table  }  he  had  not  been  there  (blef;  the  mark)  a  pitting 
while,  but  all  the  chamber  fmelt  him.  Out  with  the 
dog,  fays  one  \  what  cur  is  that  ?  fays  another  ;  whip 
him  out,  fays  a  third  j  hang  him  up,  fays  the  Duke.  I 
having  been  acquainted  with  the  fmell  before,  knew 
it  was  Crab,  and  goes  me  to  the  fellow  that  whips  the 
dogs  j  Fiiend,  quoth  I,  you  mean  to  whip  the  dog  i 
Ay  marry  do  I,  quoth  he.  You  do  him  the  more 
wrong,4  quoth  I  j  'twas  I  did  the  thing  you  wot  of. 
He  makes  no  more  ado,  but  whips  me  oat  of  the  cham- 
ber. How  many  matters  would  do  this  lor  their  fervant  ? 
nay,  I'll  be  fworn  I  have  fat  in  the  flocks  for  pudding* 
he  hath  ftol'n,  otherwife  he  had  been  executed  ;  I  have 
flood  on  the  pillory  for  geefe  he  hath  kill'd,  otherwife 
he  had  fuffer'd  for't.  Thou  think'ft  not  of  this  now. 
Nay,  I  remember  the  trick  you  ferv'd  me  when  I  took 
my  leave  of  Madam  Silvia  ;  did  not  I  bid  thee  ftill 
mark  me,  and  do  as  I  do  ?  when  didft  thou  fee  me 
heave  up  my  leg,  and  make  water  againft  a  gentle- 
woman's farthingale  ?  Didft  thou  ever  fee  me  do  fuch 
a  trick  ? 

SCENE    VI}.    Enter  Protheus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Sebaftian  is  thy  name  ?  I  like  thee  well, 
And  will  employ  thee  in  fome  fervice  prefently, 

Jul.  In  what  you  pleafe  :  I'll  do,  Sir,  what  I  can. 

Pro.  I  hope  thou  wilt. — How  now,  you  whorefon  pea- 
Where  have  you  been  thefe  two  days  loitering  ?  [fant, 

Laun.   Marry,  Sir,  I  carry'd  miftrefs  $Uvia  the  dog 
you  bad  me. 

Pro.  And  what  fays  me  to  my  little  jewel  ? ' 

Laun.  Marry,  me  fays,  your  dog  was  a  cur,  and 
tells  you,  currifh  thanks  is  good  enough  for  fuch  a  prefent. 

Pro,  But  (he  receiv'd  my  dog  ? 

Laun.  No  indeed  fhe  did  not :  here  have  I  brought 
him  back  again, 
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Pro.  What,  did'ft  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  ? 
'    Laun.  Ay,  Sir  ;  the  other,  Squirrel,  was  ftol'n  from 
me  by  the  hangman's  boy  in  the  market-place  ;  and  then 
I  offer1  d  her  mine  own,  who  is  a  dog  as  big  as  ten  of 
yours,  and  therefore  the  gift  the  greater. 

Pro.  G*>,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again, 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  fight : 
Away,  I  fay  ;  ftay'ft  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 
A  Have,  that  every  day  turns  me  to  fhame.  [Exit  Laun. 
Sebajlian,  I  have  entertained  thee, 
Partly  that  I  have  need  of  fuch  a  youth, 
That  can  with  fome  difcretion  do  my  bufinefs  ; 
(For  'tis  no  trufting  to  yon  foolifli  lowt :) 
But  chiefly  for  thy  face  and  thy  behaviour, 
Which,  if  my  augury  deceive  me  not, 
Witnefs  good  bringing  up,  fortune  and  truth  : 
Therefore  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 
Go  prefently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee  j 
Deliver  it  to  Madam  Silvia. 
She  lov'd  me  well,  deliver'd  it  to  me. 

Jul.  It  feems  you  lov'd  not  her,  to  leave  her  token  : 
She's  dead  belike. 

Pro.  Not  fo  :  I  think  me  lives. 

Jul  Alas! 

Pro.  Why  do' ft  thou  cry  alas  ? 

Jul.  I  cannot  chufe 
But  pity  her. 

Pro.  Why  fhouldft  thou  pity  her  ? 

Jul.  Becaufe  methinks  if  fhe  loves  you  as  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Sihia  ; 
She  dreams  on  him  that  has  forgot  her  love  ; 
You  doat  on  her  that  cares  not  for  your  love  : 
*Tis  pity  love  mould  be  fo  contrary  j 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry  alas  ! 

Pro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  give  therewithal 
This  letter  $  that's  her  chamber  :  tell  my  lady, 
I  claim  the  promife  for  her  heav'nly  pi&ure. 
Your  meffage  done,  hye  home  unto  my  chamber, 

Vol.  I.  R  Where 
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Where  thou  malt  find  me  fad  and  folitary.      [Exit  Pr#» 
SCENE  VIII. 

Jul.  How  many  women  would  do  fuch  a  meflage  ? 
Alas,  poor  Pretbeus,  thou  haft  entertainM 
A  fox  to  be  the  ftiepherd  of  thy  lambs : 
Alas,  poor  fool,  why  do  I  pity  him 
That  with  his  very  heart  defpifeth  me  ? 
Becaufe  he  loves  her,  he  defpifeth  me  5 
Becaufe  I  love  him,  I  muft  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him  when  he  parted  from  me,. 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will. 
And  now  I  am,  unhappy  merlenger, 
To  plead  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain  5 
To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refusM  ; 
To  praife  his  faith,  which  I  would  have  difprais'd, 
I  am  my  matter's  true  confirmed  love, 
But  cannot  be  true  fervant  to  my  matter, 
Unlefs  I  prove  falfe  traitor  to  myfelf. 
Yet  will  I  woo  for  him,  but  yet  fo  coldly, 
As,  heav'n  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  fpeed.x 

Enter  Silvia. 
Lady,  good  day  ;  I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
•To  bring  me  where  to  fpeak  with  Madam  Silvia. 

SiL  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  me  ? 

Jul.  If  you  be  fhe,  I  do  intreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  fpeak  the  meflage  I  am  fent  on. 

Sil.  From  whom  ? 

Jul.  From  my  matter  Sir  Protbeus,  Madam, 

SiL  Oh  !  he  fends  you  for  a  picture  ? 

Jul.  Ay,  Madam. 

Sil,  Urfula,  bring  my  picture  there. 
Go,  give  your  matter  this  ;  tell  him  from  me, 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget, 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber  than  this  (hadow. 

Jul.  Madam,  may't  pleafe  you  to  perufe  this  letter. 
Paroon  me,  Madam,  I  have  unadvis'd 
Deliver'd  you  a  paper  that  I  mould  not  j 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladymip, 

&/• 
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Sil.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul.  It  may  not  be  5  good  Madam,  pardon  me. 

Sil.  There,  hold ; 
i  will  not  look  upon  your  matter's  lines, 
1  know  they're  ftufft  with  proteftations, 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths,  which  he  will  break 
As  eafily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

Jul.  Madam,  he  fends  your  ladyfhip  this  ring. 

Sil,  The  more  (harne  for  him  that  he  fends  it  me  ; 
For  I  have  heard  him  fay  a  thoufand  times, 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure : 
Tho'  his  falfe  finger  have  prophan'd  the  ring, 
Mine  mall  not  do  his  Julia  fo  much  wrong. 

Jul.  She  thanks  you. 

Sil.  What  fay' ft  thou  ? 

Jul.  I  thank  you,  Madam,  that  you  tender  her  | 
Poor  gentlewoman,  my  mafter  wrongs  her  much. 

Sil.  Doft  thou  know  her  ? 

Jul.  Almoft  as  well  as  I  do  know  myfelf. 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  proreft 
That  I  have  wept  an  hundred  feveral  times. 

Sil.  Belike  me  thinks  that  Protheus  hath  forfook  her. 

Jul.  I  think  (he  doth  ;  and  that's  her  caufe  of  forrow, 

Sil.  Is  fhe  not  parting  fair  ? 

Jul.  She  hath  been  fairer,  Madam,  than  me  is  : 
When  (he  did  think  my  mafter  lovM  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you. 
But  fince  (he  did  negledt  her  looking-glafs, 
And  threw  her  fun-expelling  rnafk  away, 
The  air  hath  ftarv'd  the  rofes  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pinch'd  the  lilly-tinclure  of  her  face, 
That  now  fhe  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

Sil.  How  tall  was  (lie  ? 

Jul.  About  my  ftature  :  for  at  Pentecoji,  » 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  plaid, 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trim'd  in  Madam  Julia's  gown. 
Which  ferved  me  as  fit,  by  all  mens  judgments, 
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As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me  j 
Therefore  I  know  fhe  is  about  my  height. 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  agood, 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part.      '  * 
^ladam,  'twas  Ariadne  pafiioning 
For  Thefeus   perjury  and  unjuft  flight  5 
Which  I  fo  lively  acted  with  my  tears, 
That  my  poor  miftrefs,  moved  therewithal, 
Wept  bitterly  ;  and  would  I  might  be  dead, 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  forrow  ! 

Sit.  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth. 
Alas,  poor  lady  !  defolate  and  left ! 
I  weep  myfelf  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  is  a  purfe  ;  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  fweet  miftrefs'  fake,  becaufe  thou  lov'fl  her. 

[Exit  Silvia. 

Jul.  And  me  mall  thank  you  for't,  if  e'er  you  know  her. 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild  and  beautiful, 
I  hope  my  matter's  fuit  will  be  but  cold, 
Since  fhe  refpects  his  miftrefs'  love  fo  much. 
Alas  1  how  love  can  trifle  with  itfelf ! 
Here  is  her  picture  j  let  me  fee  j  I  think, 
If  I  had  fuch  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers. 
And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little, 
Unlefs  I  flatter  with  myfelf  too  much. 
Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow. 
If  that  be  all  the  difT 'rence  in  his  love, 
I'll  get  me  fuch  a  colour'd  periwig. 
Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glafs,  and  fo  are  mine ; 
Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low,  and  mine  is  high. 
What  mould  it  be  that  he  refpects  in  her, 
But  I  can  make  refpeclive  in  myfelf, 
If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god  ? 
Come,  fliadow,  come,  and  take  this  madow  up  ; 
For  'tis  thy  rival.    O  thou  fenfeleCs  form. 
Thou  fnalt  be  wormip'd,  kifs'd,  lov'd  and  ador'd  5 
And  were  there  fenfe  in  this  idolatry, 

My 
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My  fubflance  mould  be  fainted  in  thy  ftead. 
I'll  ufe  thee  kindly  for  thy  miftrefs'  fake, 
That  us'd  me  fo  ;  or  elfe,  by  Jove  I  vow, 
I  mould  have  fcratch'd  out  thy  unfeeing  eyes, 
To  make  my  matter  out  of  love  with  thee.  \Exiu 
ACT    V.    SCENE  I. 
Scene  continues  in  Milan.    Enter  Eglamour. 
Egl.  Hp*  HE  fun  begins  to  gild  the  weftern  (ky, 

JL    And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
Sifoia,  at  Friar  Patrick's  cell,  mould  meet  me4 
She  will  not  fail  5  for  lovers  break  not  hours> 
Unlefs  it  be  to  come  before  their  time  : 
So  much  they  fpur  their  expedition. 
See  where  (he  comes.    Lady,  a  happy  evening  I 
Enter  Silvia. 

Sil.  Amen,  Amen  !  Go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  poftern  by  the  abby-wall  $ 
I  fear  I  am  attended  by  fome  fpies. 

EgL  Fear  not  ;  the  fpreft  is  not  three  leagues  off  | 
If  we  recover  that,  we're  fure  enough.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE    II.    Enter  Thurio,  Protheus,  and  Julia, 

Tbu.  Sir  Protheus,  what  fays  Si  hi  a  to  my  fuit  ? 

Pro.  Oh,  Sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  me  was, 
And  yet  me  takes  exceptions  at  your  perfon, 

Thu.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long  ? 

Pro.  No    that  it  is  too  little. 

Tbu.  I'll  wear  a  boot  to  make  it  fornewhat  rounder* 

Pro.  But  love  will  not  be  fpurr'd  to  what  it  loaths. 

Tbu.  What  fays  me  to  my  face  ? 

Pro.  She  fays,  it  is  a  fair  one. 

¥hu.  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies  5  my  face  is  black* 

Pro.  But  pearls  are  fair  ;  and  the  old  faying  is, 
Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies  eyes. 

Jul.  'Tft  true,  fuch  pearls  as  put  out  ladies  eyes  ; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them.  [A/ide* 

Tbu.  How  likes  me  my  difcourfe  ? 

Pro.  Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war. 

Ihu,  But  well  when  I  difcourfe  of  love  and  peace  ? 
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Jul.  But  better  indeed  when  you  hold  your  peace, 

tThu.  What  fays  fhe  to  my  valour  ? 

Pro.  Oh,  Sir,  Ihe  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 

Jul.  She  needs  not,  when  fhe  knows  it  cowardiffe. 

*fhu.  What  fays  (he  to  my  birth  ? 

pro.  That  you  are  well  deriv'd. 

Jul,  True  ;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool. 

<Xhu.  Confiders  (he  my  pofTeflions  ? 

Pro.  Oh,  ay,  and  pities  them. 

*Tbu.  Wherefore  ? 

Jul.  That  fuch  an  afs  mould  own  them. 
Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  leafe. 
Jul.  Here  comes  the  Duke. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  How  now,  Sir  Protheus  ?  how  now,  Tburh  f 
Which  of  you  faw  Sir  Eglamour  of  late  ? 
<Tbu,  Not  I. 
Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duke.  Why  then 
She's  fled  unto  the  peafant  Valentine  5 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
'Tis  true  5  for  Friar  Laurence  met  them  both, 
As  he  in  penance  wander' d  through  the  foreft : 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guefs'd  that  it  was  Ihe  j 
But,  being  mafk'd,  he  was  not  fure  of  it. 
Befides,  file  did  intend  confefiion 
At  Patrick's  ceil  this  ev'n,  and  there  fhe  was  not : 
Thefe  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 
Therefore  I  pray  you,  ftand  not  to  difcourfe, 
But  mount  you  prefently,  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rifing  of  the  mountain-foot 
That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled. 
Difpatch,  fweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.  [Exit  Duke 

Tou.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevim  girl, 
That  flies  her  fortune  where  it  follows  her  : 
1  11  after,  more  to  be  reveng'dof  Eglamour, 

Than 
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Than  for  the  love  of  recklefs  Silvia. 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia*  s  love, 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her. 

Jful,  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  crofs  that  love, 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,   that  is  gone  for  love.  [Exeunt. 
SCENE   III.    The  Foreft.    Enter  Silvia  and  Out-laws. 

1  Out.  Come,  come,  be  patient j  we  muft  bring  you 
to  our  captain. 

Sil.  A  thoufand  more  mifchances  than  this  one 
Have  learn'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out,  Come,  bring  her  away. 

1  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  h  .r  ? 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  out-run  us  j 
But  Moyfes  and  Valerius  follow  him. 

Go  thou  with  her  to  th*  weft  end  of  the  wood, 
There  is  our  captain  :  follow  him  that's  fled. 
The  thicket  is  befet,  he  cannot  Tcape. 

1  Out.  Come,  I  muft  bring  you  to  our  captain's  cave. 
Fear  not  5  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  ufe  a  woman  Iawlefly. 
Sil.  O  Valentine  I  this  I  endure  for  thee.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE    IV.    Enter  Valentine. 

Val.  How  ufe  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man! 
This  fhadowy  defart,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  fiouriming  peopled  towns. 
Here  I  can  fit  alone,  unfeen  cf  any, 
And  to  the  Nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  diftreiTes,  and  record  my  woes. 
O  thou  that  doft  inhabit  in  my  breaft, 
Leave  not  the  manfion  fo  long  tenantlefs, 
Left,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was* 
Repair  me  with  thy  prefence,  Silvia  ; 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherifh  thy  forlorn  twain. 
What  hollowing  and  what  ftir  is  this  to  day  ? 
Thefe  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  lavr^  * 
Have  fomc  unhappy  paftenger  in  chafe. 

They 
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They  love  me  well,  yet  I  have  much  to  do 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine :  who's  this  come,  here  ? 
Enter  Protheus,  Silvia  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  lervice  have  I  done  for  you, 
(Tho'  you  refpecl  not  ought  your  fervant  doth) 
To  hazard  life,  and  refcue  you  from  him 
That  wou'd  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love* 
Vouchfafe  me  for  my  meed  but  one  fair  look  ; 
A  fmaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg, 
And  lefs  than  this  I'm  fure  you  cannot  give. 

Val.  How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  fee  and  hear ! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while. 

Sil.  O  miferable  unhappy  that  I  am  ! 

Pro.  Unliappy  were  you,  Madam,  ere  I  came  j 
But  by  my  coming  I  have  made  you  happy. 

Sil.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'ft  me  moft  unhappy* 

Jul.  And  me  when  he  approacheth  to  your  prefence. 

Sil.  Had  I  been  feized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
1  would  have  been  a  breakfaft  to  the  bead, 
Rather  than  have  falfe  Protheus  refcue  me. 
Oh  heav'n,  be  judge  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whofe  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  foul  5 
And  full  as  much,  for  more  there  cannot  be, 
I  do  deteft  falfe  perjur'd  Protheus  : 
Therefore  be  gone,  follicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.  What  dang'rous  aftion,  Hood  it  next  to  death, 
V/ ould  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 
Oh,  'tis  the  curfe  in  love,  for  ever  prov'd, 
When  women  cannot  love  where  they're  belov'd. 

Sil.  When  Protheus  cannot  love  where  he's  belov'd. 
Read  over  Julia 's  heart,  thy  firft  beft  love, 
For  whofe  dear  fake  thou  then  didft  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thoufand  oaths ;  and  all  thofe  oaths 
Defcended  into  perjury  to  deceive  me. 
Thou  haft  no  faith  left  now,,  unlefs  thou'dA  two. 
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And  thaVs  far  worfe  than  none ,  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend  ! 

Pro.  In  love, 
Who  refpecls  friend  P 

Sit.  All  men  but  Protkeus, 

Pro,  Nay,  if  the  gentle  fpirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form  j 
I'll  move  you  like  a  foldier,  at  arms  end, 
And  love  you  'gainil  the  nature  of  love  j  force  y«. 

Si  I.  Oh  beav'n  \ 

Pro.  I'll  force  thee  yield  to  my  defire. 
Val.  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch, 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fafhion  ! 
Pro.  Valentine  I 

Vat.  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  orlcve  5 
For  fuch  is  a  friend  now :  thou  treaclVrous  man  ! 
Thou  haft  beguil'd  my  hopes  ;  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  perfuaded  me.    I  dare  not  fay, 
I  have  one  friend  alive  ;  thou  wouldft  difprove  me. 
Who  fliould  be  trufted  now,  when  the  right  hand 
Is  perjur'd  to  the  bofom  ?  ProtheuSy 
I'm  forry  I  mult  never  truft  thee  more, 
But  count  the  world  a  ftranger  fcr  thy  fake. 
The  private  wound  is  deepell.    Oh  time  accurft  ! 
'Mongft  all  foes,  that  a  friend  fhould  be  the  worlt ! 

Pro.  My  ftiame  and  guilt  confound  me  : 
Forgive  me,  Valentine  $  if  hearty  forrow 
Be  a  fufficient  ranfom  for  offence, 
I  tender' t  here  5  I  do  as  truly  fuffer,  , 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Val.  Then  I  am  paid  : 
And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honeft. 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  fatisfy'd, 
Is  not  of  heav'n  nor  earth,  for  thefe  are  pleas'd  ; 
By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd. 
And  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 
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All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee.  * 

Jul.  Oh  me  unhappy  •  [Swoons. 
Pro.  Look  to  the  boy. 

Val.  Why,  boy  ?  how  now  ?  what's  the  matter  ?  look 
up  ;  fpeak. 

Jul.  O  good  Sir,  my  matter  charg'd  me  to  deliver  a  ring 
to  Madam  Silvia,  which,  out  of  my  neglect,  was  never  done. 

Pro.  Where  is  that  ring,  boy  ? 

Jul.  Here  'tis  :  this  is  it. 

Pro,  How  ?  let  me  fee  : 
This  is  the  ring  I  gave  to  Julia. 

Jul.  Oh,  cry  you  mercy,  Sir,  I  have  miftook  j 
This  is  the  ring  you  fent  to  Silvia, 

Pro.  How  cam'ft  thou  by  this  ring  ?  at  my  depart 
1  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jul.  And  Julia  herfelf  did  give  it  me. 
And  Julia  herfelf  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro.  How,  Julia  ? 

Jul.  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths, 
And  entertain'd  'em  deeply  in  her  heart  : 
How  oft  haft  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root  on't  ? 
Oh  Protbeus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blufh  : 
Be  thou  afham'd  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodeft  rayment,  if  fhame  live 
In  a  difguife  of  love  ; 
It  is  the  lefTer  blot  modefty  finds, 
Women  to  change  their  fhapes,  than  men  their  minds. 

Pro.  Than  men  their  minds  ?  'tis  true  5  oh  heav'n  !  were 
But  conftant,  he  were  perfect  ;  that  one  error  [man 
Fills  him  with  faults,  makes  him  run  through  all  fins  s 
Inconftancy  falls  off  ere  it  begins. 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face  but  I  may  fpy 
More  frefli  in  Julia's  with  a  conftant  eye  ? 

*  This  pafl'age  either  hath  been  much  foph  indicated,  or  is  one 
great  proof  that  the  main  parts  of  this  play  did  not  proceed 
from  Sbakffpear :  for  it  is  impofiible  He  could  make  Valentine  act 
and  fpeak  fo  much  out  of  character;  or  give  to  Silvia  (o  unna- 
tural a  behaviour  as  to  take  no  notice  of  (his  flrange  declaration  if 
it  had  been  made. 
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Val.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either : 
Let  me  be  bleft  to  make  this  happy  clofe  ; 
'Twere  pity  two  fuch  friends  mould  long  be  foes. 

Pro.  Bear  witnefs,  heav'n,  I  have  my  wifli  for  ever, 

Jul.  And  1  mine. 
SCENE    V.   Enter  Duke,  Thurio,  and  Out-law?. 

Out.  A  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize  ! 

Val.  Forbear,  forbear,  it  is  my  lord  the  Duke, 
Your  Grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  difgrac'd, 
The  banifhM  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine  ? 

Thu.  Yonder  is  Silvia  :  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Val.  Tburio,  give  back  ;  or  elfe  embrace  thy  death  : 
Come  not  within  the  meafure  of  my  wrath. 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine  j— but  onCe  again, 
And  Milan  mall  not  hold  thee.    Here  (he  ftands^ 
Take  but  porTeflion  of  her  with  a  touch  9 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

'Thu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I. 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
I  claim  her  not ;  and  therefore  (he  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  bafe  art  thou. 
To  make  fuch  means  for  her  as  thou  haft  done^, 
And  leave  her  on  fuch  flight  conditions. 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  anceftry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  fpirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  Emprefs'  love  j 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs, 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again, 
Plead  a  new  ftate  in  thy  unrival'd  merit, 
To  which  I  thus  fubfcribe  :  Sir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  deriv'd, 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  haft  defervM  her. 

Val.  I  thank  your  grace    the  gift  hath  made  me  happy. 
I  now  befeech  you,  for  your  daughter's  fake, 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  (hall  a(k  of  you. 

Duke,  I  grant  it  for  thine  own,  whatever  it  be. 
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VaL  Thefe  banifhM  men  that  I  have  kept  withal. 
Are  men  endu'd  with  worthy  qualities  : 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here, 
And  let  them  be  recalled  from  their  exile. 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good, 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke.  Thou  haft  prevail' d,  I  pardon  them  and  thee  j 
Difpofe  of  them  as  thou  know' ft  their  deferts. 
Come,  let  us  go  ;  we  will  conclude  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  all  folemnity. 

VaL  And  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  difcourfe  tp  make  your  Grace  to  fmile. 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 

Duke,  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him,  he  blu/hes. 

VaL  I  warrant  you,  my  lord,  more  grace  than  boy. 

Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  faying  ? 

Vol.  Pleafe  you,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pafs  along, 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. 
Come,  Protkxus,  'tis  your  penance  but  to  hear 
The  ftory  of  your  love  difcovered  : 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  mall  be  yours, 
One  feaft,  one  houfe,  one  mutual  happinefs. 

[Exeunt  omnet* 
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SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF. 

Fen  ton,  a  young  Gentleman  of  fmall  fortune,  in  lave 

'with  Mrs.  Anne  Page. 
Shallow,  a  Country  Juftice. 

Slender,  Coujin  to  Shallow,  a  foolijb  Ctuntry  Squire* 

Mr.  Page,    *>        Gentlemen,  dwelling  at  Windfor* 
Mr.  Ford,    5  9  6 

Sir  Hugh  Evans,  a  Welch  Par/on, 
Dr.  Cat  us,  a  French  Doctor. 
Host  of  the  Garter,  a  merry  talking  Fellow* 


Bardolph,  ") 
Pistol,  > 
Nym,  ) 


Sharpers  attending  on  FalftaiT. 


Robin,  Page  to  FalftafT. 
William  Page,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Mr.  Page. 
Simple,  Servant  to  Slender. 
Rugby,  Servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page,  Wife  to  Mr.  Page. 
Mrs.  Ford,  Wife  to  Mr.  Ford. 

Mrs.  Anne  Page,  Daughter  to  Mr.  Page,  in  forte  with 
Fenton. 

Mrs.  Quickly,  Servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  &ct 
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Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 


act  I.  SCENE  i. 

The  SCENE  before  Page's  Houfe  in  Windfor. 

Enter  Jufiice  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 
Shal.  Q  I R  Hugh,  perfwade  me  not  5    I  will  make  a 
O  Star-chamber  matter  of  it:  if  he  were  twenty 
Sir  John  Falftaffs,  he  (hall  not  abufe  Robert  Shallow,  Efq; 

SUn.  In  the  county  of  Gloucejler"  Juftice  of  Peace,  and 

Shal.  Ay,  coufin  Slender,  and  Cujlalorum. 

S/en,  Ay,  and  Rato-lorum  too  ;  and  a  gentleman  born, 
mailer  parfon,  who  writes  himfelf  Armigero  in  any  bill,  ■ 
warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation  ;  Armigero, 

Shal.  Ay,  that  I  do,  and  have  done  any  time  thefe 
three  hundred  years. 

Slen.  All  his  fucceflbrs,  gone  before  him,  have  don't  ; 
and  all  his  anceftors  that  come  after  him  may  }  they  may 
give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat. 

Shal.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

-f  This  flay  was  written  in  the  Author's  befi  and  riftjf  yeatt,  af  fer 
Henry  the  jcurth,  by  the  command  of  One  en  Elizabeth.  There  is  a 
traction  that  if  was  compofed  at  a  fortnights  wa.rr.ing.  But  that 
mtffi  be  mea?'t  on'.yofttxf.rjl  imperfect  sketch  of  this  Comedy,  wbi<b  is  yet  ex~ 
taut  m  an  oil  Quarto  edition,  printed  in  16 1 9.  This  which  we  b.rt 
fa**,    »a*  tiltu'd  and  imfrovd  by  the  Author  clmojl  in  tvtry  Jteecbl 

S  z  Eva, 
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Eva*  The  dozen  white  lowfes  do  become  an  old  coat 
well.;  it  agrees  well  pafiant  3  it  is  a  familiar  bead  to  man, 
and  fignines  love. 

Shal.  The  luce  is  the  frefti-fifh,  the  falt-fUh  is  an  old 
coat. 

Slen,  I  may  quarter,  coz. 

Sh#l.  You  may,  by  marrying. 

Eva.  It  is  marring  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

Shal.  Not  a  whit. 

Eva.  Yes,  per-lady  5  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your  coat, 
there  is  but  three  skirts  for  your  felt,  in  my  fimple  con- 
jectures 5  but  that  is  all  one  :  if  Sir  John  Falftaff  have 
committed  difparagements  upon  you,  I  am  of  the  church, 
and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence,  to  make  atone- 
ments and  compromifes  between  you. 

Shal.  The  council  mall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot. 

Eva.  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  of  a  riot  5  there 
is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot  5  the  council,  look  you, 
fhall  defire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a 
riot ;  take  you  viza-ments  in  that. 

Shal.  Ha  !  o'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again,  the  fword 
(hould  end  it. 

Eva.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  fword  that  end  it  ; 
and  there  is  alfo  another  device  in  my  prain,  which  per- 
adventure  prings  good  difcretions  with  it  5  there  is  Anne 
Page,  which  is  daughter  to  mailer  George  Page,  which 
is  pretty  virginity. 

Slen.  Miflrefs  Anne  Page?  me  has  brown  hair,  and 
fpeaks  like  a  woman. 

Eva.  It  is  that  ferry  perfon  for  all  the  orld,  as  juft  as 
you  will  defire  j  and  feven  hundred  pounds  of  monies,  and 
gold  and  filver,  is  her  grand-fire  upon  his  death's-bed 
(Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  refurrections)  give  when  me  is  able 
to  overtake  feventeen  years  old  :  it  were  a  good  motion, 
if  we  leave  our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and  defire  a  mar- 
riage between  mailer  Abraham  and  miflrefs  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Did  her  grand-fire  leave  her  feven  hundred  pound? 

Eva.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter  penny. 

Slen. 
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WUik  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman;  fhe  has  good  gifts. 

Eva.  Seven  hundred  pounds,and  pofTibility,  is  goot  gifts. 

SkdL  Well ;  let  us  fee  honeft  Mr.  Page :  is  Falftaff  t  here  ? 

Eva.  Shall  1  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  defpife  a  liar  as  I  do 
defpife  one  that  is  falfe  ?  or  as  I  defpife  one  that  is 
not  tiue.  The  Knight  Sir  John  is  there;  and  I  be- 
feech  you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-wimers.  I  will  peat 
the  door  [Knocks.-]  for  matter  Page.  What,  hoa  ?  Got 
blefs  your  houfe  here. 

SCENE    II.    Enter  Mr.  Page* 

Page.  Who's  there  ? 

Eva.  Here  is  Got's  plefling,  and  your  friend,  and  Ju- 
ftice  Shallow  5  and  here's  young  mailer  Slender-^  that  per- 
Mventures  mail  tell  you  another  tale,  if  matters  grow 
10  your  likings. 

Page  I  am  glad  to  fee  your  worfhips  well.  I  thank 
you  for  my  venifon,  mailer  Shallow. 

6hal.  Matter  Page,  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  ;  much  good 
do  it  your  good  heart  j  I  wilh'd  your  venifon  better  j  it 
was  ill  kill'd.  How  doth  good  mifirefs  Page  ?  and  I 
thank  you  always  with  my  heart,  la  \  with  my  heart. 

Page,  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Hhal.  Sir,  I  thank  you  ;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  1  am  glad  to  fee  you,  good  matter  Slender. 

SUn.  How  do's  your  fallow  greyhound,  Sir  ?  I  heard 
fay,  he  was  out-run  on  Cot f ale. 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judg'd,  Sir. 

S lai.  You'll  not  confefs,  you'll  not  confefs. 

Shah  That  he  will  not  j  'tis  your  fault,  'tis  your 
fault  j  'tis  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  Sir. 

6  hal.  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog ;  can  there  be 
more  faid  ?  he  is  good  and  fair.  Is  Sir  John  Falftaff  here  ? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within  5  and  I  would  I  could  do  a 
good  office  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  fpoke  as  a  chriftians  ought  to  fpeak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wrong'd  me,  mafter  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  fome  fort  confefs  it, 

S  3  SteL 
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Sbal.  If  it  be  ccnfefs'd,  it  is  not  redrefs'd;  is  not  that 
fo,  matter  Page  f  he  hath  wrong'd  me  ;  indeed  he  hath  $ 
at  a  word  he  hath  5  believe  me,  Robert  Shallow  Efquire 
faith,  he  is  wrong'd. 

Page,  Here  comes  Sir  John* 

s    SCENE  III. 

Enter  Sir  John  FalttafF,  Bardolph,  Nym  and  PiftoJ. 

Fal.  Now  mafter  Sballoiv,  you'll  complain  of  me  to 
the  King  ? 

Sbal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  kill'd  my 
deer,  and  broke  open  my  ledge. 

Fal.  But  not  kifs'd  your  keeper's  daughter. 

Sbal.  Tut,  a  pin  5  this  mall  be  anfwer'd. 

Fal.  I  will  anfwer  it  ftrait :  I  have  done  all  this* 
That  is  now  anfwer'd. 

Sbal.  The  council  mall  know  this. 

Fal.  'Twere  better  for  you  if  'twere  not  known  in 
council  j  you'll  be  laugh'd  at. 

Eva.  Pauca  verba,  Sir  John,  good  worts. 

Fal.  Good  worts  ?  good  cabbage.  Slender,  I  broke 
your  head  :  what  matter  have  you  againft  me  ? 

Slen.  Marry,  Sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  againft 
you,  and  againft  your  cony-catching  rafcals.,  Bardolph? 
Nym  and  Pifiol. 

Bard. .  You  Banbury  cheefe  I 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Fiji.  How  now,  Mepboflophilus? 

Slen*  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym,  Slice,  I  fay,  pauca,  pauca :  flice,  that's  my  hu- 
mour. 

Slen.  Where's  Simple  my  man  ?  can  you  tell,  coufin  ? 

Eva,  Peace  :  I  pray  you  :  now  let  us  underftand  5 
there  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I  understand ; 
that  is,  mafter  Page,  fidelicet  mailer  Page  ;  and  there  is 
myfelf,  fidelicet  myfelf  5  and  the  third  party  is,  laftly  and 
finally,  mine  hoft  of  the  garter. 

Page,  We  three  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between  them* 

Eva.  Ferry  goot,  I  wiilmake  a  prief  of  it  in  my  n°te~ 

book; 
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book,  and  we  will  afterwards  ork  upon  the  caufe  with  as 
great  discretions  as  we  can. 
Fal.  Piftoll 

Tift*  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  and  his  tarn  !  what  phrafe  is  this,  he 
hears  with  ear  ?  why,  it  is  affectations. 

Fal.  Piftol,  did  you  pick  mafter  Slenders  purfe? 

S/en.  Ay,  by  thefe  gloves,  did  he>  or  I  would  I  might 
never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again  elfe,  of 
feven  groats  in  mill  fixpences,  and  two  Edward  fhovel- 
boards,  that  coft  me  two  milling  and  two  pence  a-piece, 
of  Tead  Miller  ;  by  thefe  gloves. 

Fal.  Js  this  true,  Piftol? 

Eva.  No  ;  it  is  falfe,  if  it  is  a  pick-purfe. 

Pift.  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner  !  Sir  John,  and  ma- 
iler mine,  I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilboe : 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  Labras  here  ; 
Word  of  denial  ;  froth  and  fcum,  thou  lieft. 

Sien.  By  thefe  gloves,  then 'twas  he, 

JVy;;.'.  Be  advis'd,  Sir,  and  pafs  good  humours  :  J  will 
fay  marry  trap  with  you,  if  you  run  the  f  nuthooks -hu- 
mour on  me  5  that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

Slcn.  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  it  ;  for 
tho'  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you  made  me 
drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  anafs. 

Fal.  What  fay  you,  Scarlet  and  Johr.  f 

Bard.  Why,  Sir,  for  my  part,  I  fay,  the  gentleman 
had  drunk  hirnfelf  out  of  his  five  fentences. 

&va.  It  is  his  five  fenfes  :  fie,  what  the  Ignorance  is  ? 

Bard.  And  being  fap,  Sir,  was,  as  they  fay,  cafhier'd  3 
and  fo  conclufions  paft  the  car-eires. 

S/cn.  Ay,  you  fpake  in  Latin  then  too;  but  'tis  no 
matter  5  I'll  never  be  drunk  whilftl  live  again,  but  in  ho- 
nell,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick  :  If  I  be  drunk, 

+  Nxth nk.  wa8  a  word  of  reproach  in  the  tulwar  way  and  in  the 
catu-ftrjin.  In  the  fccond  part  of  Her..  4.  DdTtirrjhm  fays  to  the 
BeaJiv.  Mifhotitj  Kufbook,'.  jo*  lit.  ProhabJy  itw.<s  a  name  given  tu 
a  Bayfctf  or  C«;;:hpclc>  very  odious  so  the  CftjamoD*psofIc. 
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Til  be  drunk  with  thofe  that  have  the  fear  of  God,  and 
not  with  drunken  knaves, 

Eva.  So  Got  udg  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 
TaL  You  hear  all  thefe  matters  deny'd,  gentlemen  : 
you  hear  it. 

Enter  Mrs.  Anne  Page,  with  wine. 
Page.   Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in  ;  we'll  drink 
within.  [Exit  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Oh  heav'n !  this  is  miftrefs  Anne  Page. 

Enter  Mlftref*  Ford  and  Miflrefi  Page. 
Page-.  How  now,  miftrefs  Ford  f  I 
Fa/.  Miftrefs  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very  well 
met  5   by  your  leave,  good  miflrefs.  [tiffing  ktr. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  thefe  gentlemen  welcome :  come, 
we  have  a  hot  \enifon  pafty  to  dinner;  come,  gentlemen.  I 
hope  we  mall  drink  down  all  unkmdnefs. 

[Exeunt  Fal.  Page, 
SCENE.  IV.  Manent  Shallow,  Evans  and  Slender. 
Slen.  I  hac'  rather  than  forty  (hillings  I  had  my  book  of 
fongs  and  fon  lets  here.  [Enter  Simple.]  flow  now,  Simple  > 
where  have  you  been  ?  I  muft  wait  on  myfelf,  muft  I  ? 
you  have  not  the  book  of  riddles  about  you,  have  you  ? 

Simp.  Book  of  riddles !  why,  did  you  not  lend  it  to 
Alice  Shortcake  upon  Albollowmas  laft,  a  fortnight  afore1 
Mart  tenuis  ? 

Shal.  Come,  coz,  come,  coz  ;  we  ftay  for  you  :  a 
word  with  you,  coz  :  marry  this,  coz  5  there  is,  as  'twere, 
a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off  by  Sir  Hugh  here  t 
do  you  understand  me  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  Sir,  you  mall  find  me  reasonable:  If  it  hi 
fa,  I  (hall  do  that  is  reafon. 

Shal.  Nay,  but  underftand  me. 

Slen.  So  1  do,  Sir.  • 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  Mr.  Slender :  I  will  d,>- 
fcription  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity  o'f  it. 

Slen.  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  coufin  Shallow  fays :  I  pray 
you,  pardon  me  :  he's  a  Juftice  of  psace  in  his  country, 
£mple  tho'  I  (land  here, 

Eva, 
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Etta.  But  that  is  not  the.  queftion  :  the  queftion  is  con- 
cerning your  marriage. 

Shal.  Ay,  there's  the  point,  Sir, 

Eva.  Marry  is  it ;  the  very  point  of  it,  to  Mrs.  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Why,  if  it  be  fo,  I  will  marry  her  upon  any  rea~ 
fcnab'e  demands. 

E<va.  Bur  cm  you  affection  the  'oman  ?  let  us  command 
to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your  lips  5  for  divers 
philofophers  hold,  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the  mind  :  there- 
fore precifely,  can  you  marry,  your  good  will  to  the  maid  ? 

Sbal.  Coufin  Abraham  Slender,,  can  you  love  her  ? 

Sku.  I  hope,  Sir  j  I  will  do  as  it  mail  become  one  that 
would  do,reafon. 

Eva.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  muft  fpeak 
pomtable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  defires  towards  her. 

Sbal,  That  you  muft :  will  you,  upon  good  dowry, 
marry  her  ? 

Slen.  I  wrill  do  a  greater  thing  than  that  upon  your  re- 
^jueft,  coufin,  in  any  reafon. 

Sbal.  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  fweet  coz  j  what 
I  do  is  to  pleafure  you,  coz  :  can  you  love  the  maid  ? 

Slen.  I  will  marry  her,  Sir,  at  your  requeft  :  but  if  there 
be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heav'n  may  decreafe 
it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when  we  are  marry'd,  and 
have  more  occafion  to  know  one  another ;  I  hope  upon  fa- 
miliarity will  grow  more  contempt :  but  if  you  fay,  marry 
her,  I  will  marry  her,  that  I  am  freely  difiblved,  and  dif- 
folutely. 

E-va.  It  is  a  ferry  difcretion  anfwer,  fave  the  faul'  is  in 
th'  ort  dijjolutely :  the  ort  is,  according  to  our  meaning, 
rejolutcly  5  his  meaning  is  goot. 

Shal.  Ay,  I  think  my  coufin  meant  well. 

Slen.  Ay,  or  elfe  I  would  I  might  be  hang'd,  la. 
SCENE    V.     Enter  Mijhefs  Anne  Page. 

Sbal.  Here  comes  fair  miftrefs  Anne:  would  I  were 
young  for  your  fake,  miftrefs  Anne. 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table  3  my  father  defires  your 
worihip's  company. 

Sbal. 
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Shal.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  miftrefs  Anne. 

Eva.  Od'spleiTed  will,  I  will  not  beabfence  at  the  Grace. 

[Exe.  Shallow  and  Evans, 

Anne.  WilPt  pleafe  your  worfhip  to  come  in,  Sir  ? 

Slen.  No,  I  thank  you  forfooth  heartily  $  I  am  very  well. 

Anne.  The  dinner  attends  you,  Sir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you  forfooth.  Go, 
Sirrah,  for  all  you  are  my  man,  go  wait  upon  my  coufm 
Shallow  :  a  Juftice  of  peace  fometime  may  be  beholden  to 
his  friend  for  a  man.  I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy 
yet,  'till  my  mother  be  dead  5  but  what  though,  yet  I 
live  a  poor  gentleman  born. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worfhip  5  they  will 
not  fit  'till  you  come. 

Slen.  F faith  1  11  eat  nothing  3  I  thank  you  as  much  a* 
though  I  did. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  walk  in. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you  :  I  bruis'd 
my  fhin  th'  other  day  with  playing  at  fword  and  dagger  with 
a- matter  of  fence,  three  veneys  for  a  dim  of  ttewM  prunes  ; 
and,  by  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the  fmell  of  hot  meat 
flnce.  Why  do  your  dogs  bark  fo  ?  be  there  bears  i'  th'  town  ? 

Anne.  I  think  there  are,  Sir  ;  I  heard  them  talk'd  of. 

Slen.  I  love  the  fport  well,  but  I  mall  as  foon  quarrel  at 
it  as  any  man  in  England.  You  are  afraid  if  you  fee  the 
bear  loofe,  are  you  not  ? 

Anne.  Ay  indeed,  Sir. 

Slen.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now  ;  I  have  feen 
Sackcrjon  loofe  twenty  times,  and  have  taken  him  by  the 
chain  5  but,  I  warrant  you,  the  women  have  fo  cry'd  and 
mriekt  at  it,  that  it  patt  f :  but  women  indeed  cannot 
abide  'em,  they  are  very  ili-favour'd  rough  things. 

t  ItpaJ?,  and  ihis  pfijfes  was  a  way  of  fpcakingcuftomary  hereto- 
fore to  iigrsify  the  exeefs  or  extraordinary  degree  of  any  thintr.  The 
fentcnce  compleated  would  be,  It  pajt  or  This  p*J}es  all  expref[i*ny  or 
perhaps  (according  to  a  vulgar  phrafe  (till  m  u(t-)  It  pajl  or  7hts  pjf- 

fes  all  th>ags>  is  L-tyond  ah  thing*.  The  participle  of  the  fame  verb 
i>  it  1 1  in  common  uf<  and  ia  the  fame  fwhfe :  ^afjmg  wcl!> 

Jlrargf,  fcee* 

Enter 
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Enter  Mr.  Page. 
Tags.  Come,  gentle  Mr. Slender,  come;  we  ftayforyou. 
Slen.  I  chufe  to  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  Sir. 
Page .  By  cock  and  pye,  you  mail  not  chufe,  Sir  ;  come  j 
come. 

Slen.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 
Page.  Come  on,  Sir. 

Slen.  Miftrefs  Ante,  your  felf  mall  go  firft. 
Anne.  Not  I,  Sir  ;  pray  you,  keep  on. 
Slen.  Truly  I  will  not  go  firft,  truly-la :  I  will  not  do 
you  that  wrong. 
Anne.  I  pray  you,  Sir. 

Slen.  I'll  rather  be  unmannerly  than  troublefome ;  you 
do  your  felf  wrong,  in  deed -la.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE    VI.     Re-enter  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  Go  your  ways,  and  aflc  of  docftor  Cairn  houfe 
which  is  the  way ;  and  there  dwells  one  miftrefs  Quickly, 
which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurfe,  or  his  dry  nurfe,  or 
his  cook,  or  his  laundry,  his  wafher,  and  his  ringer.  - 

Simp.  Well,  Sir. 

Eva.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet ;  give  her  this  letter  ;  for  it 
h  a  'oman  that  altogethers  acquaintance  with  miftrefs  Anne 
Page ;  and  the  letter  is  to  defire  and  require  her  to  follicit 
your  mafter's  defires  to  miftrefs  Anne  Page :  I  pray  you,  be 
gone  ;  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner  j  there's  pippins 
and  cheefe  to  come.  [Exeunt . 

SCENE    VH.      Charges  to  the  Garter-Inn. 
Enter  Falftaff,  Hoft,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Piftol  and  Robin. 
Fal.  Mine  hoft  of  the  garter  ! 

Hoft,  What  fays  my  bully  rock  ?  fpeak  fchollarly,  and 
wifely. 

Fal.  Truly,  mine  hoft,  I  muft  turn  away  fome  of  my 
followers. 

Hoft.  Difcard,  bully  Hercules,  cafhier  j  let  them  wag  ; 
trot,  trot. 

fal.  I  fit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Hoft.  Thou'rt  an  Emperor,  Cafar,  Kcifar  and  Thtnx*r. 

I  wiU 
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I.  will  entertair .Bardo/pb,  he  will  draw,  he  will  tap:  faid 
I  well,  bully  llcBor  ?  v  \ 

Fal.  Do  fo,  good  mine  hoft. 

Ihft.  I  have  fpoke,  let  him  follow  5  let  me  fee  the. 
froth,  and  live  :  I  am  at  a  word  j  follow.     [Exu  Hoil 

Fal  Bardolfb  follow  him  ;  a  tapfter  is  a  good  trade  \ 
an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin  5  a  withered  fervine- 
man,  a  frefh  tapfter  ;  go,  adieu. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  defir'd  :  I  will  thrive, 

r  r»        .  Bard. 
/      O  bafe  Hungarian  Wight,  wilt  thou  the  fpigot  wield  > 
iV>.  He  was  gotten  in  drink,  is  not  the  humour  conl 
ceited  ? 

Fal  I  am  glad  I  am  fo  quit  of  this  tinderbox  5  his  thefts 
were  too  open,  his  niching  was  like  an  unfcilful  fineer 
he  kept  not  time.  6  * 

Wym.  The  good  humour  is  to  ileal  at  a  minute's  reft, 

Fiji  Convey,  the  wife  it  call :  fteal  ?  foh  ;  a  fico  for 
the  phrafe  ! 

Fal.  Well,  Sirs,  I  am  almoft  out  at  heels. 

Fiji.  Why  then  let  kibes  enfue. 

Fa/.  There  is  no  remedy:  I  mull  cony-catch,  I  mull 

Pifi.  Young  ravens  muft  have  food. 

Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town  ? 

Fiji.  I  ken  the  wight,  he  is  of  fubftance  good. 

Fal  My  honeft  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about, 

Ptjt.  Two  yards  and  more. 

Fal.  No  quips  now,  Pijiol :  indeed  I  am  in  the  wafte 
two  yards  about }  but  I  am  now  about  no  wafte,  I  am  about 
thrift.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to  make  love  to  iWs  wife  •  I 
fpy  entertainment  in  her  ;  me  difcourfes,  me  carves,  (he 
gives-  the  leer  of  invitation  ;  I  can  conftrue  the  aftion  of  her 
familiar  ftife,  and  the  hardeft  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to 
be  enghfti'd  right,  is,  lam  Sir  John  Falftaff\. 

Pifi.  He  hathftudy'd  her  well,  and  translated  her  out 
of  honefty  into  Englifh. 

tymt  The  anchor  is  deep  3  will  that  hwnourpafs  ? 
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Fal.  Now  the  report  goes,  (he  has  all  the  rule  of  hsr 
huiband's  purfe :  (he  hath  a  legion  of  angels. 

Pifi.  As  many  devils  entertain  5  and  to  her,  boy,  fay  I, 
Nym.  The  humour  rifes  5  it  is  good  j  humour  me  the 
angels. 

Fal.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her  ;  and  here  ano- 
ther to  Page's  wife,  who  even  now  gave  me  good  eyes  too, 
examin'd  my  parts  with  moft  judicious  oiellades  ;  fome- 
times  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  my  foot,  fometimes  my 
portly  belly. 

Pifi,  Then  did  the  fun  on  dung-hill  mine. 

Nym.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour, 

Fal.  O,  (he  did  fo  courfe  o'er  my  exteriors  with  fuch  a 
greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did  feem  to 
fcorch  me  up  like  a  burning-glafs.  Here's  another  letter  to 
her  5  (he  bears  the  purfe  too  5  (he  is  a  region  in  Guiana,  all 
gold  and  bounty.  1  will  be  Efcheator  to  them  both,  and 
they  mall  be  Exchequers  to  me ;  they  fliall  be  my  Eaji  and 
Weft  Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them  both.  Go,  bear  thou 
this  letter  to  miftrefs  Page\  and  thou  this  to  miftrefs  Ford: 
we  will  thrive,  lads,  we  will  thrive. 

Pift.  Shall  I  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become, 
And  by  my  fide  wear  fteel  ?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym.  1  will  run  no  bafe  humour :  here  take  the  humour- 
letter,  I  will  keep  the  haviour  of  reputation. 

Frf/.Hoid,Sirrah,bear  you  thefe  letters  rightly^  [T 9  Robin, 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  thefe  golden  mores. 
Rogues,  hence,  avaunt!  vanifh  like  hail-frones,  got 
Trudge,  plod  away  o'th1  hoof,  feek  fhelter,  pack ! 
Falftaff  will  learn  the  humour  of  the  age, 
French  thrift,  you  rogues,  my  felf  and  ikirted  Page. 

[Ex.  Falftaff  and  Boy. 
SCENE     VIII.  [hold, 

*P:jl.  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts  ;  fcr  gourd  and  Fulhams 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 
Teller  I'll  have  in  pouch  when xhou  (haU  laak, 
Bafe  Phrygian  Turkt 

V  •  t,  I.    .  T  fym. 
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Nym.  I  have  operations  in  my  head,  which  be  humour* 

of  revenge. 

Pift.  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 
Nym.  By  welkin  and  her  ftar. 
Pift.  With  wit,  or  fteel  ? 
Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  Is 
I  will  difclofe  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Ford* 
Pift.  And  I  to  Page  (hall  eke  unfold 
How  Falftoff,  varlet  vile, 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold, 
And  his  foft  couch  defile. 
Nym.  My  humour  (hall  not  cool  ;  I  will  incenfe  Ford  to 
deal  with  poifon,  I  will  poflefs  him  with  jealoufies,  for  this 
revolt  of  mine  is  dangerous  :  that  is  my  true  humour. 

Pift.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  male -contents  :    I  fecqnd 
thee  ;  troop  on.  [Exeunt, 
SCENE    IX.     Changes  to  Dr.  Caius'i  boufe. 

Enter  miftrefs  Quickly,  Simple,  and  John  Rugby. 
£?uic.  What,  John  Rugby  !  I  pray  thee,  go  to  the  cafe- 
ment,  and  fee  if  you  can  fee  my  mafter,  mafter  Doctor 
Caius,  coming  ;  if  he  do,  i'faith,  and  find  any  body  in  the 
houfe,  here  will  be  old  abufing  of  God's  patience,  and  the 
King's  EngUJh. 

Hug.  rU  go  watch.  [Exit  Rugby. 

SQuie.  Go,  and  we'll  have  a  pofTet  for't  foon  at  night,  in 
faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  fea-coal  fire.    An  honeft,  wil- 
ling, kind  fellow,  as  ever  fervantfhali  come  in  houfe  withal, 
and  I  warrant  you  no  tell-tale,nor  no  breed-bate ;  his  worft 
fault  is  that  he  is  given  to  pray'r,  he  is  fomething  peevifh 
that  way  j  but  no  body  but  has  his  fault  5  but  let  that  pafs, 
Peter  Simple  you  fay  your  name  is. 
Simp.  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 
Quic.  And  mafter  Slender" s  your  mafter? 
Simp.  Ay,  forfooth. 

Sfuie,  Poes  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a 
glover's  paring-knife  ? 

Simp.  No,  forfooth  ;  he  hath  but  a  little  wee-face,  with 
at  little  yellow  beard,  a  cane-colour'd  beard. 
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Quit*  A  foftly-fprighted  man,  is  he  not  ? 

Simp,  Ay,  forfooth ;  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his  hands, 
as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head  :  he  hath  fought  with 
a  warrener. 

<%uic.  How  fay  you  ?  oh,  I  mould  remember  him ;  doe* 
he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were  ?  and  ftrut  in  his  gate  ? 
Simp.  Yes  indeed  does  he. 

<$uic.  Well,  heav'n  fend  Anne  Page  no  worfe  fortune  ! 
Tell  mafter  parfon  Evans,  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  your 

mafter :  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  1  wifh  

Enter  Rugby. 

Rug,  Out,  alas !  here  comes  my  mafter. 

£hic.  We  mall  all  be  ment ;  run  in  here,  good  young 
man  ;  go  into  this  clofet  5  [Jhuts  Simple  in  the  clofet.']  He 
will  not  ftay  long.  What,  John  Rugby  !  John  !  what, 
John,  I  fay  j  go,  John,  go  enquire  for  my  mafter ;  I  doubt 
he  be  not  well,  that  he  comes  not  home :  and  down,  down, 
a-doivn-a,  &c.  [Singing* 
SCENE  X.  Enter  Do&or  Caius. 
*  Caius.  Vat  is  you  fmg  ?  I  do  not  like  des  toys  ;  pray  you, 
go  and  vetch  me  in  my  clofet  un  boitier  verd;  a  box,  a 
green- a  box  j  do  intend  vat  I  fpeak  ?  a  green-a  box. 

^uic.  Ay,  forfooth,  Til  fetch  it  you. 
I  am  glad  he  went  not  in  himfelf ;  if  he  had  found  the 
young  man,  he  would  have  been  horn-mad.  [AJide. 

Caius.  Fe,  fe,  fe,  fe,  ma  foi  il  fait  fort   ckaud}  je 

m1  en  njais  a  la  Cour  la  grande  Affaire. 

^uic.  Is  it  this,  Sir  ? 

Caius.  Ouy,  mette  le  au  mon  pocket,  Depecb  quickly  : 
ver  is  dat  knave  Rugby  f 

Quic.  What,  John  Rugby  !  John  ! 
Rug.  Here,  Sir. 

Cains.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack  Rugby  ; 
come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after  my  heel  to  the 
court. 

Rug'  'Tis  ready,  Sir,  here  in  the  porch. 
Caius,  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long :  odds  me  !  Q»e  ay 
T  z  je 
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}e  oublie  f  dere  is  fome  fimples  in  my  clofet,  dat  I  vill  not 
for  the  varld  I  (hall  leave  behind. 

H$uic.  Ay-me,  he'll  find  the  young  man  there,  and  be  mad, 

Cairn.  O  Diable,  Diable  !  vat  is  in  my  clofet  ?  villaine^ 
Larren  !  Rugby,  my  rapier. 

ijJ*/V.  Good  mafter,  be  content. 

Cants.  Verfore  mould  I  be  content-a  ? 

£>uic.  The  young  man  is  an  honeft  man. 

Cairn.  Vat  mail  de  honeft  man  do  in  my  clofet  ?  dere  is 
fio  honeft  man  dat  mall  come  in  my  clofet. 

Quic.  I  befeech  you,  be  not  fo  flegmatick ;  hear  the 
truth  of  it.  He  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from  parfon  Hugh* 

Cairn.  Veil. 

Simp.  Ay,  forfooth,  to  defire  her  to— 

Quic.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caiu%.  Peace-a  your  tongue,  fpeak-a  your  tale. 

Simp.  To  defire  this  honeft  gentlewoman,  your  maid,  te 
fpeak  a  good  word  to  miftrefs  Anne  Page  for  my  mafter  In 
the  way  of  marriage. 

Qtfic.  This  is  all  indeed-la  3  but  I'll  ne'er  put  my  finger 
in  the  fire,  indeed  not  I. 

Cains.  Sir  Hugh  fend-a  you  ?  Rugby,  bailkx  me  fome 
paper  ;  tarry  you  a  little-a-while. 

Qvic.  I  am  glad  he  is  fo  quiet ;  if  he  had  been  throughly 
moved,  you  mould  have  heard  him  fo  loud,  and  fo  melan- 
choly: but  notwithftanding,  man,  I'll  do  for  your  mafter 
what  good  I  can ;  and  the  very  yea  and  the  no  is,  the 
French  Doctor  my  mafter,  (I  may  call  him  my  mafter, 
look  you,  for  I  keep  hishoufe,  and  I  waih,  wring,  brew, 
bake,  fcour,  drefs  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do 
all  myfelf.) 

SimpSTis  a  great  charge  to  come  under  one  body's  hand. 

^hm  Are  you  avis'd  o'  that  ?  you  lhall  find  it  a  great 
charge  ;  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late.  But  notwith- 
ftanding, to  tell  you  in  your  ear,  I  would  have  no  words 
of  it,  my  mafter  himfelf  is  in  love  with  miftrefs  Anne 
Page  ;  but  notwithftanding  that,  J  know  Anne's  mind, 
that's  neither  here  nor  there* 

Cains, 
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Cains.  You  jack'nape  ;  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir  Hugh,  by 
gar  it  is  a  (hallenge  :  I  vill  cut  his  troat  in  de  parke,  and  1 
vill  teach  a  (curvy  jack-a-nape  prieft  to  meddle  or  make— 
you  may  be  gone,  it  is  not  good  you  tarry  here  j  by  gar  I 
vill  cut  all  his  two  ftones  \  by  gar  he  mall  not  have  a  ftone 
to  trow  at  his  dog.  [Exit  Simple. 

Quic.  Alas,  he  fpeaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Cains.  It  is  no  matter' a  for  dat :  do  not  you  tell-a-me 
dat  I  Hi  all  have  Anne  Page  for  my  felf  ?  by  gar  I  vill  kill 
the  jack  prieft  ;  and  1  have  appointed  mine  hoft  oidejar- 
tere  to  meafure  our  weapon  $  by  gar  I  vill  my  felf  have 
Anne  Page. 

Quic.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  lliall  be  well :  we 
muft  give  folks  leave  to  prate  ;  what  the  goujeres ! 

Cains.  Rngby,  come  to  the  court  vith  me  5  by  gar,  if  I 
have  not  Anne  Page,  I  mall  turn  your  head  out  of  my 
door  ;  follow  my  heels,  Rugby.    [Ex.  Caius  and  Rugby. 

£%4i€.  You  (hall  have  An  focls-head  of  your  own.  No, 
I  know  Anne"%  mind  for  that  j  never  a  woman  in  TVindfor 
knows  more  of  Anne\  mind  than  I  do,  nor  can  do  more 
than  I  can  with  her,  1  thank  heav'n. 

Fent.  [PFitbin.]  Who's  within  there,  hoa  ? 

S(uic.  Who's  there,  I  trow  ?  come  near  the  houfe,  J 
pray  you. 

SCENE   XI.     Enter  Mr.  Fenron. 
Fent.  How  now,  good  woman,  how  dolt  thou  ? 
Qnic.  The  better  that  it  pleafes  your  good  worfnip  to  aflc, 
Fent .  What  news  ?  how  does  pretty  miftrefs  Anne  f 
Quic.  In  truth,  Sir,  and  me  is  pretty,  and  honeft,  and 

gentle,  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I  can  tell  you  that  by 

the  way,  I  praife  heav'n  for  it. 

Fent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  think' A  thou  ?  (hall  I  nc% 

lofe  my  fuit  ? 

Quic.  Troth,  Sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above  j  but  not- 
withftanding,  mafter  Fentott,  I'll  be  fworn  on  a  b  ok  ihe 
loves  you:  have  not  your  worfliip  a  wart  above  your  eye? 
Fent.  Yes  marry  have  I  ;  and  what  of  that  ? 

Well,  thereby  hangs  a  talc  j  good  faith,  it  it 
T  3  frdt 
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fuch  another  Nan  5  but,  I  deteft,  an  honeft  maid  as  ever 
broke  bread  ;  we  had  an  hour's  talk  of  that  wart :  I  (hall 
never  laugh  but  in  that  maid's  company  :  but  indeed  (he 
is  given  too  much  to  allicholly  and  mufmg  ;  but  for  you— - 
Well-— go  to— 

Tent.  Well,  I  (hall  fee  her  to-day  ;  hold,  there's  mony 
for  thee :  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf  $  if  thou 
feeft  her  before  me,  commend  me  

Quic.  Will  I  ?  ay  faith  that  I  will :  and  I  will  tell  your 
worfliip  more  of  the  wart  the  next  time  we  have  confi- 
dence, and  of  other  wooers. 

Fent.  Well,  farewel,  I  am  in  great  hafte  now.  [Exit, 

Quic.  Farewel  to  your  worihip.  Truly  an  honeft  gen- 
tleman, but  Anne  loves  him  not  3  I  knowyf»»^'s  mind  as 
well  as  another  does.    Out  upon't,  what  have  I  forgot  ? 

[Exit. 

ACT    II.        SCENE  I. 

Before  Page**  boufs. 
Fitter  Miftrefs  Page  %vith  a  Utter, 
Mrs.  $aZe\\\T  HAT,  have  I  'fcap'd  love-letters  in  the 
V  V    holy-day-time  of  my  beauty,  and  am 
%  now  a  fubjecT:  for  them  ?  iet  me  fee  : 

AJk  me  no  reafon  why  I  love  yon  \  for  tho*  love  ufe  reafon 
for  his  precifian,  he  admits  him  not  for  his  counfellor  :  you 
4ire  not  young,  no  more  am  I  $  go  to  then,  there's  fympa- 
thy :  you  are  merry,  fo  am  I\  ha  I  ha  I  then  there's  more 
fympathy  :  you  love  Jack,  and  fo  do  I  j  would  you  def re  better 
fympathy  ?  let  it  fuffice  thee,  miftrefs  Page,  at  the  leaft  if 
ibe  love  of  a  foldier  can  fuffice,  that  I  love  thee.  I  ivill  not 
fay,  pity  me,  9tt$  not  a  foldier -like  phrafe ;  hut  I  fay9 
love  me; 

By  me,  thine  own  true  Knight,  by  day  or  night, 
Or  any  kind  of  light,  with  all  his  might, 
For  thse  to  fight.  John  PalftafY. 

What  a  Herod  of  Jury  is  this  I  O  wicked,  wicked  world  ? 
one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age,  to  fhow 
hirtfelf  a  yqvqz  gallant  f  v/hat  unweigh'd  beftaviour  ha^h 

this 
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this  Flemijh  drunkard  pickt,  i'th'  devil's  name,,  out  of 
my  converfation,  that  he  dares  in  this  manner  aflay  me  ? 
why,  he  hath  not  been  thrice  in  my  company  :  what 
mould  I  fay  to  him  ?  I  was  then  frugal  Of  my  mirth ; 
heav'n  forgive  me,  why,  I'll  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parlia- 
ment for  the  putting  down  of  Mum  f  ;  how  mall  I  be 
reveng'd  on  him  ?  for  reveng'd  I  will  be,  as  fure  as  hi^ 
guts  are  made  of  puddings. 

SCENE    II.     Enter  Mrs.  Ford. 
Mrs.  Ford.  Miftrefs  Page,  truft  me,  I  was  going  to 
your  houfe. 

Mrs.  Page.  And  truft  me,  I  was  coming  to  you  ;  you 
look  very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that :  I  have  to 
fhew  to  the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Page.  'Faith  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then  ;  yet  I  fay,  I  could  (hew 
you  to  the  contrary  :  O  miftrefs  Page,  give  me  fome 
counfel. 

Mrs.  Page.  What's  the  matter,  woman  ? 

Mrs.  Fond.  O  woman  !  if  it  were  not  for  one  trifling 
refpec"t,  I  could  come  to  fuch  honour. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman,  take  the  honour; 
what  is  it  ?  difpenfe  with  trifles  ;  what  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal 
moment,  or  fo,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  What,  thou  hell  !  Sir  Alice  Ford!  thefe 
knights  will  hack,  and  fa  thou  mouldfl  not  alter  the  ar- 
ticle of  thy  gentry. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  burn  day-light;  here  read,  read;  per- 
ceive how  I  might  be  knighted  :  I  (hall  think  the  worfe 
of  fat  men  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  make  difference  of 

•f"  A  fattening  liquor  much  in  ufc  among  the  Flemings,  as  fteh.id 
C»U  d  hiftu  a  FUnr.Jh  DrunltjirA  a  few  lines  before:  and  it  is  to  be 
oMervVi,  that  about  the  time  when  this  play  was  written  there  were 
on  foot  fevcral  bills  in  parliament  for  retraining  the  ufe  of  llrong 
liquors,  fipprefiing  the  multitude  of  mal/ters,  and  the  great  brew- 
ing of  Oro&g  beer,  and  regulating  Inns,  Taverns,  and  Alehoufcs. 

men's 
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men's  liking  ;  and  yet  he  would  not  fwear  ;  prais'd  wo- 
men's modefty  j  and  gave  fuch  orderly  and  well-behaved 
reproof  to  all  uncomelinefs,  that  I  would  have  fworn  his 
difpofition  would  have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words  ; 
but  they  do  no  more  adhere,  and  keep  place  together,  than 
the  hundredth  pfalm  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves.  What 
temped,  I  trow,  threw  this  whale,  with  fo  many  tun  of 
oyl  in  his  belly,  a'more  at  Windfor  ?  how  (hall  I  be  re- 
veng'd  on  him  ?  I  think  the  heft  way  were  to  entertain 
him  with  hope,  'till  the  wicked  fire  of  luft  have  melted 
him  in  his  own  greafe.    Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Letter  for  letter,  but  that  the  name  of 
Page  and  Ford  differs.  To  thy  great  comfort  in  this  my- 
ftery  of  ill  opinions,  here's  the  twin-brother  of  thy  let- 
ter 5  but  let  thine  inherit  firft,  for  I  proteft  mine  never 
(hall.  I  warrant  he  hath  a  thoufand  of  thefe  letters,  writ 
with  blank-fpace  for  different  names  j  nay,  more  ;  and 
thefe  are  of  the  fecond  edition :  he  will  print  them  out 
of  doubt,  for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the  prefs, 
when  he  would  put  us  two.  I  had  rather  be  a  giantefs, 
and  lye  under  mount  Pelion.  Well,  I  will  find  you 
twenty  lafcivious  turtles,  ere  one  chafte  man. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  this  is  the  very  fame,  the  very  hand, 
the  very  words  ;  what  doth  he  think  of  us  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not;  it  makes  me  almoft 
ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honefty.  I'll  entertain 
myfelf  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  withal  5  for  fure, 
unlefs  he  knew  fome  ftain  in  me,  that  1  know  not  my- 
felf, he  would  never  have  boarded  me  in  this  fury. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Boarding,  call  it  you  ?  I'll  be  fure  to  keep 
him  above  deck. 

Mrs.  Page.  So  will  I ;  if  he  come  under  my  hatches, 
I'll  never  to  fea  again.  Let's  be  reveng'd  on  him  5  let's 
appoint  him  a  meeting,  give  him  a  mow  of  comfort 
in  his  fuit,  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay, 
'till  he  hath  pawn'd  hi*  horfes  to  mine  hoft  of  the  garter. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  confent  to  acT:  any  villainy 
againft  him  that  may  not  fully  the  charinefc  of  our  ho- 
nefty ; 
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refly :  oh  that  my  hufband  faw  this  letter !  it  would 
give  eternal  food  to  his  jealoufy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  look  where  he  comes,  and  my  good 
man  too  ;  he's  as  far  from  jealoufie  as  I  am  from  giving 
him  caufe  $  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an  unmeafurable  diftance* 

Mrs.  Ford,  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page,  Let's  confult  together  againft  this  greaiie 
Knight.    Come  hither. 

SCENE  III. 
Enter  Ford  with  Piftol,  Page  with  Nym. 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope  it  be  not  fo. 

Fiji,  Hope  is  a  cur-tail-dog  in  fome  affairs. 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  Sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

Pift>  He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor, 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another,  Ford  5 
He  loves  thy  gally-mawfry,  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

Pifl.  With  liver  burning  hot :  prevent,  or  go  thou, 

like  Sir  Atteon,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heels  O, 

odious  is  the  name. 

Ford.  What  name,  Sir  ? 

Pifl.  The  horn,  I  fay  :  farewel. 
Take  heed,  have  open  eye  ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by  night. 
Take  heed  ere  fummer  comes,  or  cuckoo-birds  do  fing. 
Away  ;  Sir  corporal  Nym  

Believe  it,  Pagey  he  fpeaks  fenfe.  [Exit  Piftoh 

Ford.  I  will  be  patient  ;  I  will  find  out  this. 
Nym.  And  this  is  true  :  I  like  not  the  hu--w 
mour  of  lying  ;  he  hath  wrong'd  me  in  fome 
humours  :  I  mould  have  born  the  humour'd 
letter  to  her  ;  but  I  have  a  fword,  and  it  (hall 
bite  upon  my  neceflity.    He  loves  your  wife  $ 
there's  the  fliort  and  the  long.    My  name  is 
Corporal  Nym  ;  I  fpeak,  and  I  avouch  ;  'tis 
true  ;  my  name  is  Nym,  and  Falflaff  loves 
your  wife.    Adieu  j  I  love  not  the  humour  of  * 
bread  and  cheefe  :  adieu.  {Exit  Nym, 

Page. 


Speaking 
to  Page. 
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Page.  The  humour  of  it,  quoth  'a  ?  here's  a  fellow 
frights  humour  out  of  its  wits. 
Ford.  I  will  feek  out  Falftaff. 

Page.  I  never  heard  fuch  a  drawling,  affected  rogue. 
Ford.  If  I  do  find  it  well  ! 

Page.  I  will  not  believe  fuch  a  Catalan,  tho'  the  pried 
o'th'  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Ford.  'Tw'as  a  good  fenfible  fellow  :  well! 
SCENE  IV. 

Page.  How  now,  Meg  f  [Page  and  Ford  meeting  their 
ivives.  ] 

Mrs.  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George  f  hark  you. 
Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  fweet  Frank,  why  art  thou  me- 
lancholy ? 

,  Ford.  I  melancholy  !  I  am  not  melancholy.  Get  you 
home,  go. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Faith  thou  haft  fome  crotchets  in  thy  head 
now.    Will  you  go,  miftrefs  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you.  You'll  come  to  dinner, 
G  eorge  ?  Look  who  comes  yonder  j  me  (hall  be  our  mef- 
fenger  to  this  paultry  Knight. 

Enter  Miftrefs  Quickly. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Truft  me,  I  thought  on  her,  fhe'll  fit  it. 

•  Mrs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  fee  my  daughter  Anne  ? 
Quic.  Ay,  forfoothj  and,  I  pray,  how  does  good  mif- 
trefs Anne  ?  * 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  fee ;  we  have  an  hour's 
talk  with  you  .  \Ex.  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Mrs.  Quic. 
SCENE  V. 
Page.  How  now,  mafter  Ford  f 
Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me,  did  you  not  ? 
Page.  Yes  ;  and  you  heard  what  the  other  told  me  r* 

*  Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  flaves  ;  I  do  not  think  the  Knight 
would  offer  it ;  but  thefe  that  accufe  him  in  his  intent 
towards  our  wives  are  a  yoak  of  his  difcarded  men,  very 
rogues  now  they  be  out  of  fervice, 

Ford,.  Were  they  his  men  r* 
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Page.  Marry  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that.  Does  he  lye 
at  the  Garter  f 

Page.  Ay  marry  does  he.  If  he  mould  intend  his 
voyage  toward  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loofe  to  him.; 
and  what  he  gets  more  of  her  than  Iharp  words,  let  it 
lye  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  mifdoubt  my  wife,  but  I  would  be 
loth  to  turn  them  together  ;  a  man  may  be  too  confident, 
I  would  have  nothing  lye  on  my  head  j  I  cannot  be  thus 
fatisfy'd. 

Page.  Look  where  my  ranting  hoft  of  the  garter  comes  ; 
there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money  in  his  purfe, 
when  he  looks  fo  merrily.    How  now,  mine  hoft  ? 
SCENE    VI.     Enter  Hoft  and  Shallow. 

Hoft.  How  now,  bully  Rock  ?  thou'rt  a  gentleman  ; 
cavaliero-juftice,  I  fay. 

Shal.  I  follow,  mine  hoft,  I  follow.  Good  even, 
and  twenty,  good  mafter  Page.  Mafter  Page,  will  you 
go  with  us  ?  we  have  fport  in  hand. 

Hoft.  Tell  him,  cavaliero-juftice  5  tell  him,  bully  Rock. 

Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought  between  Sir  Hugh 
the  Welch  Prieft,  and  Cairn  the  French  Doctor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  hoft  o'tiY  garter,  a  word  with  you. 

Hoft.  What  fay'ft  thou,  bully  Rock  ? 

Shal.  Will  you  go  with  us  to  behold  it  ?  my  merry 
hoft  hath  had  the  meafuring  of  their  weapons,  pnd,  I 
think,  hath  appointed  them  contrary  places  ;  for,  believe 
me,  I  hear  the  parfon  is  no  jefter.  Hark,  I  will  tell  you 
what  our  fport  mall  be. 

Hoft.  Haft  thou  no  fuit  againft  my  Knight,  my  gueft- 
cavalier  ? 

Ford.  None,  I  proteft  ;  but  Til  give  you  a  pottle  of 
burnt  fack  to  give  me  rccourfe  to  him,  and  tell  him  my 
name  is  Brook  ;  only  for  a  jeft. 

Hoft,  My  hand,  bully  ;  thou  (halt  have  egrefs  and 
regrefs  ;  faid  I  well  ?  and  thy  name  fiiall  be  Ercok.  It  is 
a  merry  Knight.    Will  you  go,  myn-heers  ? 
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ShaL  Have  with  you,  mine  hoft. 
Page*  I  have  heard  the  Frenchman  hath  good  (kill  in 
his  rapier. 

ShaL  Tut,  Sir  5  I  could  have  told  you  more  ;  in  thefe 
times  you  ftand  on  diflance,  your  paries,  ftoccado's,  and 
I  know  not  what :  'tis  the  heart,  mafter  Page  ;  'tis  here, 
'tis  here.  I  have  feen  the  time,  with  my  long  fword,  I 
would  have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  fkip  like  rats. 

Hoji.  Here,  boys,  here,  here  5  mail  we  wag  ? 

Page.  Have  with  you  j  I  had  rather  have  them  fcold 
than  fight.  [Exeunt  Hoft,  Shallow,  and  Page. 

Ford.  Tho'  Page  be  a  fecure  fool,  and  ftands  fo  firmly 
on  his  wife's  fealty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my  opinion  fo 
cafily.  She  was  in  his  company  at  Page's  houfe,  and 
what  made  them  there  I  know  not.  Well,  I  will  look 
further  into't ;  and  I  have  a  difguife  to  found  Falfiaff  ; 
if  I  find  her  honeft,  I  lofe  not  my  labour  3  if  me  be 
otherwife,  'tis  labour  well  beftow'd.  [Exit* 
SCENE  VII.  The  Garter-Inn. 
Enter  Falftaff  and  Piftol. 

FaL  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pijl.  Why  then  the  world's  mine  oyfler,  which  I  with 
fword  will  open. 

FaL  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  Sir,  you  mould 
lay  my  countenance  to  pawn  ;  I  have  grated  upon  my 
good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you,  and  your  couch- 
fellow  Nym  ;  or  elfe  you  had  look'd  thro'  the  grate,  like 
a  geminy  of  baboons.  I  am  damn'd  in  hell  for  fwearing 
to  gentlemen,  my  friends,  you  were  good  foldiers,  and 
tall  fellows.  And  when  miftrefs  Bridget  loft  the  handle  of 
her  fan,  I  took't  upon  mine  honour  thou  hadfl  it  not. 

Pift.  Didft  thou  not  fhare  ?  hadft  thou  not  fifteen--pence? 

FaL  Reafon,  you  rogue,  reafon :  think'ft  thou  I'll  en- 
danger my  foul  gratis  ?  At  a  word,  hang  no  more  about 
me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you  go,  a  fhort  knife,  and  a 
thong,  to  your  manor  of  Pick-hatch  f  ;  go,  you'll  not 
bear  a  letter  for  me,  you  rogue ;  you  ftand  upon  your 

t  A  noted  harbour  for  thieves  and  pickpockets. 

honour  ? 
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honour  ?  why,  thou  unconrlnable  bafenefs,  it  is  as  much  a* 
I  can  do  to  keep  the  term  of  my  honour  precife.  I  myfelf 
ibmetimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left  hand, 
and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  neceflity,  am  fain  to  fliuffle, 
to  hedge,  and  to  lurch  j  and  yet  you  rogue  will  enfeonfe 
your  rags,  your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  red-lettice 
phrafes,  and  your  bull-baiting  oaths,  under  the  fhelter  of 
your  honour  !  you  will  not  do  it,  you  ! 

Fiji.  I  do  relent  5  what  wouldlt  thou  more  of  man  ? 
Enter  Robin. 

Rob.  Sir,  Here's  a  woman  would  fpeak  with  you, 

Fal.  Let  her  approach. 

SCENE    VIII.     Enter  Miftrefs  Quickly, 

S^uic,  Give  your  worihip  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 

Quic.  Not  fo,  an't  pleafe  your  worthip. 

Fal.  Good  maid,  then. 

Quic.  I'll  be  fworn,  as  my  mother  was  the  firft  hour  I 
was  born. 

Fal.  I  do  believe  tlv,  fwearer :  what  with  me  ? 

£>uic.  Shall  I  vouchfafe  your  worfhip  a  word  or  two  ? 

Fal.  Two  thoufand,  fair  woman,  and  I'll  vouchfafe 
thee  the  hearing. 

£>uic.  There  is  one  miftrefs  Ford,  Sir  :  I  pray,  come 
a  little  nearer  this  ways  :  1  myfelf  dwell  with  Mr.  Doc- 
tor Caius. 

Fal.  Well,  on  :  miftrefs  Ford,  you  fay. 

Quic.  Your  worfliip  fays  very  true  :  I  pray  your  wor- 
ship, come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal.  I  warrant  thee  no  body  .hears  :  mine  own  people, 
nine  own  people. 

%tc.  Are  they  fo  ?  heav'n  blefs  them,  and  make  them 
:is  fervants  ! 

Fal.  Well  •.  miftrefs  Ford,  what  of  her  > 

£>tiic.  Why,  Sir,  flie's  a  good  creature.  Lord,  lord, 
rour  worlhip's  a  wanton  ;  well,  heav'n  forgive  you,  and 
ill  of  us,  I  pray  

Fal.  Miftrefs  Ford,  some,  miftrefs  Ford  

Vol,  I.  .  U  ShiM 
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!$uic.  Marry,  this  is  the  ftiort  and  the  long  of  it ;  yovt 
have  brought  her  into  fuch  a  canaries  as  'tis  wonderful : 
the  beft  courtier  of  them  all,  when  the  court  lay  at  Wind- 
for,  could  never  have  brought  her  to  fuch  a  canary.  Yet 
there  has  been  knights,  and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  with 
their  coaches ;  I  warrant  you,  coach  after  coach,  letter 
after  letter,  gift  after  gift,  fmelling  fo  fweetly  ;  all  mufk,, 
and  fo  rufsling,  I  warrant  you,  in  filk  and  gold,  and  in 
fuch  alligant  terms,  and  fuch  wine  and  fugar  of  the  beft, 
and  the  faireft  that  would  have  won  any  woman's  heart  5 
and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never  get  an  eye-wink 
of  her.  I  had  myfelf  twenty  angels  given  me  this  morn- 
ing 5  but  I  defie  all  angels,  in  any  fuch  fort  as  they  fay, 
but  in  the  way  of  honefty  5  and  I  warrant  you,  they 
could  never  get  her  fo  much  as  fip  on  a  cup  with  the 
proudeft  of  them  all  ;  and  yet  there  has  been  Earls,  nay,, 
which  is  more,  Penfioners  5  but,  I  warrant  you,  all  is 
one  with  her. 

Fal.  But  what  fays  flie  to  me  ?  be  brief,  my  good  (he* 
Mercury, 

Quic.  Marry,  (he  hath  receiv'd  your  letter,  for  the 
which  (he  thanks  you  a  thoufand  times  5  and  fhe  gives 
you  to  notifie  that  her  hufband  will  be  abfence  from  his 
houfe  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven. 

Quic.  Ay,  forfooth  ;  and  then  you  may  come  and  fee 
the  piclure,  (he  fays,  that  you  wot  of :  mafter  Ford,  her 
hulband,  will  be  from  home.  Alas  !  the  fweet  woman 
leads  an  ill  life  with  him,  he's  a  very  jealouiie-man  j  me, 
leads  a  very  frampold  life  with  him,  good  heart. 

Fal,  Ten  and  eleven  :  woman,  commend  me  to  her,. 
I  will  not  fail  her. 

Quic.  Why,  you  fay  well ;  But  I  have  another  mef- 
fenger  to  your  worfhip  5  miftrefs  Page  has  her  hearty  com- 
mendations to  you  too  ;  and  let  me  tell  you  in  your  ear, 
ihe's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modeft  wife,  and  one  (I  tell  you) 
that  will  not  mifs  you  morning  and  evening  pray'r,  as  any 
is  in  Windfor,  whoe'er  be  the  other  5  and  ihe  bad  me  tell 

youj 
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your  worftiip  that  her  hufband  is  feldom  from  home,  but 
Ihe  hopes  there  will  come  a  time.  I  never  knew  a  wo- 
man fo  doat  upon  a  man  ;  furely  I  think  you  have 
charms,  la  5  yes  in  truth. 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  aflure  thee  5  fetting  the  attraction  of  my 
good  parts  afide,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Quic.  Blcfling  on  your  heart  for't  ! 

Fal.  But  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this  ;  has  Ford's  wife  and 
Page's  wife  acquainted  each  other  how  they  love  me  ? 

Quic.  That  were  a  jeft  indeed  ;  they  have  not  fo  little 
grace,  I  hope  5  that  were  a  trick  indeed  !  but  miftrefs 
Page  would  defire  you  to  fend  her  your  little  page,  of  all 
loves  :  her  hufband  has  a  marvellous  infection  to  the 
little  page  ;  and  truly  matter  page  is  an  honeft  man. 
Never  a  wife  in  Windfor  leads  a  better  life  than  (he  does  j 
do  what  (tie  will,  fay  what  (he  will,  take  all,  pay  all, 
go  to  bed  when  (he  lift,  rife  when  (he  lift,  all  is  as  me 
will ;  and  truly  (he  deferves  it  ;  for  if  there  be  a  kind 
woman  in  Windfor,  truly  (tie  is  one.  You  rauft  fend 
Ijer  your  page  $  no  remedy. 

Fal.  Why,  I  will. 

Quic.  Nay,  but  do  fo  then  ;  and,  look  you,  he  may 
come  and  go  between  you  both,  and  in  any  cafe  have 
a  nay-word,  that  you  may  know  one  another's  mind : 
and  the  boy  never  need  to  underftand  any  thing  ;  for  'tifc 
not  good  that  children  mould  know  any  wickednefs  :  old 
folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they  fay,  and  know 
the  world. 

Fal.  Fare  thee  well ;  commend  me  to  them  both  :  there's 
my  purfe,  I  am  yet  thy  debtor.  Boy,  go  along  with  this 
woman.  This  news  diftra&s  me.  [Ex.  Quic.  and  Robin. 

Pifi.  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers  : 
Clap  on  more  fails  j  purfue  j  up  with  yond'  frigat ; 
Give  fire  5  flie  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all ! 

[Exit  Pift. 

Fal.  Say' ft  thou  fo,  old  Jack  ?  go  thy  ways  ;  1*11  make 
more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done  ;  will  they  yet  look 
after  thee  ?  Wilt  thou,  after  the  expence  of  fo  much  mony, 
V  z  be 
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be  now  a  gainer  ?  good  body,  I  thank  tjiee  ;  let  them 
fay  'tis  grofly  done,  fo  it  be  fairly  done,  no  matter. 
SCENE    IX.     Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  mafter  Brook  below  would 
fain  fpeak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with  you  ;  and 
hath  fent  your  wodhip  a  morning's  draught  of  fack. 

FaL  Brook  is  his  name  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  Sir. 

FaL  Call  him  in  ;  fuch  f  Brooks  are  welcome  to  me 
that  o'erflow  with  fuch  liquor.  Ah  !  ah  !  miftrefs  Ford 
and  miftrefs  Page,  have  I  encompafs'd  you  ?  go  to,  via  ! 
Enter  Ford  difguis'd. 

Ford.  'Blefs  you,  Sir  ! 

FaL  And  you,  Sir  ;  would  you  fpeak  with  me  ? 
Ford.  I  make  bold  to  prefs  with  fo  litrle  preparation 
upon  you. 

FaL  You're  welcome  ;  what's  your  will  ?  give  us 
leave,  drawer.  [Exit  Bard. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  fpent  much  ; 
my  name  is  Brook. 

FaL  Good  mafter  Brook,  I  defire  more  acquaintance  of 
you. 

Ford.  Good  Sir  John,  I  fue  for  yours  ;  not  to  charge 
you  ;  for  I  muft  let  you  underftand,  I  think  myfelf  in 
better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are,  the  which  hath 
fomething  embolden'd  me  to  this  unfeafon'd  intrufion  5  for 
they  fay,  if  mony  go  before,  all  ways  do  lye  open. 

FaL  Mony  is  a  good  foldier,  Sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  mony  here  troubles 
me  j  if  you  will  help  to  bear  it,  Sir  John,  take  all,  or 
half,  for  eafing  m«  of  the  carriage. 

FaL  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deferveto  be  your  porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the  hearing. 

FaL  Speak,  good  mafter  Brook,  I  fhall  be  glad  to  be 
your  fervant. 

i  Edit. of  1619.  In  all  the  fuccecding  editions  this  name  of  Brook 
is  altered  to  Broom:  whcie?s  it  is  manifeft  from  this  conceit  upon 
the  name,  that  it  fiiomd  be  Brca^ 

Ford. 
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Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  fcholar,  I  will  be  brief  with 
you,  and  you  have  been  a  man  long  known  to  me,  tho* 
I  had  never  fo  good  means  as  defire  to  "make  myfelf  ac- 
quainted with  you  :  I  mall  difcover  a  thing  to  you  where- 
in I  muft  very  much  lay  open  mine  own  imperfections  5 
but,  good  Sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  fol- 
lies, as  you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another  into  the 
regifter  of  your  own,  that  I  may  pafs  with  a  reproof  the 
eafier,  fith  you  yourfelf  know  how  eafy  it  is  to  be  fuch 
an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well :  Sir,  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her  fiuf- 
fcand's  name  is  Ford, 

Fal.  Well,  Sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  lovM  her,  and,  I  proteft  to  you, 
heftowM  much  on  her,  follow*  d  her  with  a  doating  obfer- 
vance,  ingrofsM  opportunities  to  meet  her,  fee'd  every 
flight  occafion  that  could  but  niggardly  give  me  fight  of 
her  ;  not  only  bought  many  prefents  to  give  her,  but  have 
given  largely  to  many  to  know  what  (he  would  have  gi- 
ven :  briefly,  I  have  purfu'd  her  as  love  hath  purfuM  me9 
which  hath  been  on  the  wing  of  all  occafions.  But  what- 
foever  I  have  merited,  either  in  my  mind,  or  in  my 
means,  meed  I  am  fure  I  have  receiv'd  none,  unlefs  ex- 
perience be  a  jewel $  That  I  have  purchasM  at  an  infi- 
nite rate,  and  that  hath  taught  me  to  fay  this  5 

Love  like  a  Jhadow  flies,  ivben  fubftance  love  purjucs  ; 

Purfuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  purfucs. 

Fal.  Have  you  received  no  promife  of  Satisfaction  at. 
her  hands  ? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  fuch  a  purpofe  ? 
Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  houfe  built  on  another  man's  ground ; 
fo  that  I  have  loft  my  edifice  by  miftaking  the  place 
Where  I  erected  it. 

fW,  To  what  purpofe  have  you  unfolded  this  to  me  f 
IT  3  fir* 
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Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told  you  alL 
Seine  fay,  that  tho'  me  appear  honeft  to  me,  yet  in  other 
places  (he  enlargeth  her  mirth  fo  far,  that  there  is  fhrewd 
conduction  made  of  her.  Now,  Sir  John,  here  is  the 
heart  of  my  purpofe  :  You  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent 
breeding,  admirable  difcourfe,  of  great  admittance,  au- 
thentick  in  your  place  and  perfon,  generally  allow' d  for 
your  many' war-like,  court-like,  and  learned  preparations, 
Fal.  O  Sir ! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it  j  there  is  mony,  fpend 
it,  fpend  it  j  fpend  more,  fpend  all  I  have,  only  give  me 
fo  much  of  your  time  in  exchange  of  it- as  to  lay  an  ami- 
able fiege  to  the  honefty  of  this  Ford's  wife  j  ufe  your  art 
of  wooing,  win  her  to  content  to  you  ;  if  any  man  may, 
you  may  as  foon  as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemence  of  your  af- 
fection, that  I  mould  win  what  you  would  enjoy  ?  me- 
thinks  you  prefcribe  to  yourfelf  very,  prepofteroufly.> 

Ford.  O,  understand  my  drift ;  (he  dwells  fo  fecurely  on 
the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the  folly  of  my  foul 
dares  not  prefent  itfelf ;  (he  is  too  bright  to  be  look'd  a- 
gainft.  Now  could  I  come  to  her  with  any  detection  in 
my  hand,  my  defires  had  inftance  and  argument  to  com- 
mend themfelves  5  I  could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward 
of  her  purity,  her  reputation,  her  marriage-vow,  and  a 
thoufand  other  defences,  which  now  are  too  ftrongly 
embatterd  againft  me.  What  fay  you  to't,  Sir  John  f 

Fal.  Mafter  Brook,  I  will  nrft  make  bold  with  your  mo- 
ny ;   next,  give  me  your  hand ;  and  laft,   as  I  am  a 
gentleman,  you  mall,  if  you  will,  enjoy  Ford's  wife. 
Ford.  O  good  Sir ! 
Fal.  I  fay,  you  mall. 

Ford.  Want  no  mony,  Sir  John,  you  mall  want  none. 

Fal.  Want  no  miftrefs  Ford,  matter  Brook,  you  mall 
want  none  j  I  mall  be  with  her,  I  may  tell  you,  by  her 
own  appointment.  Even  as  you  came  into  me,  her  afli- 
ftant,  or  go-between,  parted  from  me  5  I  fay,  I  (hall  be 
wkfr  her  between  ten  and  eleven  3  for  at  that  time  the 

jealous 
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jealous  rafcally  knave,  her  hufband,  will  be  forth  j  come 
you  to  me  at  night,  you  mall  know  how  I  fpeed. 

Ford.  I  am  blefl  in  your  acquaintance :  do  you  know 
Ford,  Sir  ? 

FaL  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldy  knave,  I  know  him 
not :  yet  I  wrong  him,  to  call  him  poor  j  they  fay  the 
jealous  wittolly  knave  hath  mafies  of  mony,  for  the  whick 
his  wife  feems^tp  me  well-favour'd.  I  will  ufe  her  as  the 
key  of  the  cuckold-rogue's  coffer ;  and  there's  my  harveft- 
home. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  Sir,  that  you  might 
avoid  him,  if  you  faw  him. 

Fa/.  Hang  him,  mechanical  falt-butter  rogue  ;  I  will 
ftare  him  out  of  his  wits  5  I  will  awe  him  with  my  cudgel  j 
it  (hall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er  the  cuckold's  horns.  Mafter 
Brook,  thou  (halt  know  I  will  predominate  over  the  pea- 
fant,  and  thou  (halt  lye  with  his,  wife  :  Come  to  me  foon 
at  night  j  Ford's  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  ftile  : 
thou,  mafter  Brook,  malt  know  him  for  knave  and  cuc- 
kold j  come  to  me  foon  at  night.  [Exit, 
SCENE  X. 

Ford.  What  a  damn'd  Epicurean  rafcal  is  this  !  my  heart 
is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience.  Who  fays  this  is  im- 
provident jealoufie  ?  my  wife  hath  fent  to  him,  the  hour 
is  fixt,  the  match  is  made  ;  would  any  man  have  thought 
this  ?  fee  the  hell  of  having  a  falfe  woman  ;  my  bed  (hall 
beabus'd,  my  coffers  ranfack'd,  my  reputation  gnawn  at, 
and  I  mall  not  only  receive  this  villainous  wrong,  but  ftand 
under  the  adoption'  of  abominable  terms,  and  by  him  that 
does  me  the  wrong  5  terms  !  names  !  Amaimon  founds  well, 
Lucifer  well,  Barbafon  well,  yet  they  are  devils  additions, 
the*  names  of  fiends  :  but  cuckold,  vuitto!,  cuckold  f  the  devil 
himfelf  hath  not  fuch  a  name.  Page  is  an  afs,  a  fecure 
afs,  he  will  trull  his  wife  ;  he  will  not  be  jealous  :  I  will 
rather  truft  a  Fleming  wi'h  my  butter,  parfon  Hugh  the 
Welchman  with  my  cheefe,  an  Jripman  with  my  Aqua-nit* 
bottle,  or  a  thief  to  walk  my  ambling  gelding,  than  my 
>vifc  with  herfelf :  then  (he  plots,  then  me  rununates, 

thai 
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then  me  devifes  5  and  what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they 
may  effect,  they  will  break  their  hearts  but  they  will  effect. 
Heav'n  be  prais'd  for  my  jealoufie !  Eleven  o'clock  the  hour ; 
I  will  prevent  this,  detect  my  wife,  be  reveng'd  on  Falftaffy 
and  laugh  at  Page :  I  will  about  it :  better  three  hours  too 
foon  than  a  minute  too  late*  Fie,  fie,  fie  j  cuckold, 
cuckold,  cuckold !  [Exit9 

SCENE    XL  Windfer-Park. 
Enter  C&ius  and  Rugby. 
Caius.  Jack  Rugby  I 
Rug.  Sir. 

Caius.  Vat  is  de  clock,  Jack  ? 

Rug.  'Tis  paft  the  hour,  Sir,  that  Sir  Hugh  prdmis'dto 
meet. 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  fave  his  foul,  dat  he  is  no  come  j 
fie  has  pray  his  pible  well,  dat  he  is  no  come :  by  gar, 
Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  already,  if  he  be  come. 

Rug.  He  is  wife,  Sir  $  he  knew  your  worlhip  would 
fcill  him,  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  not  fo  dead  as  me  vill  make 
him.  Take  your  rapier,  Jack,  I  vill  tell  you  how  I  vill 
kill  him. 

Rug.  Alas,  Sir,  I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.  Villany,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug,  Forbear ;  here's  company. 

Enter  Hoft,  Shallow,  Slender  and  Page, 

Hoft.  'Blefs  thee,  bully-Doctor. 

Sbal.  'Save  you,  Mr.  Doctor  Caius, 

Page.  Now,  good  Mr.  Doctor. 

Sfen.  Give  you  good-morrow,  Sir. 

Cafus.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come  for  V 

Hoft.  To  fee  thee  fight,  to  fee  thee  foigne,  to  fee  thee 
Iraverfe,  to  fee  thee  here,  to  fee  thee  there,  to  fee  thee 
pafs  thy  puncto,  thy  flock,  thy  reverfe,  thy  diftance,  thy 
montant.  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian  ?  Is  he  dead,  my 
Fr&ncijco  f  ha,  bully  ?  what  fays  my  Efculafius  f  my 

Calm  t 
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Galen?  my  heart  of  elder?  ha  ?  is  he  dead,  bully-ftale? 
is  he  dead  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack-prizd  of  de  varld ; 
she  is  not  (how  his  face. 

Hoji.  Thou  art  a  Cardalian  f,  king  Urinal,  lleclor  of 
Greece,  my  boy. 

Cairn.  I  pray  you,  bear  witnefs  dat  me  have  ftay  from 
fix  or  feven,  two  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no  come. 

Shal.  He  is  the  wifer  man,  Mr.  Doctor  ;  he  is  a  curer 
of  fouls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies  :  if  you  fhould  fight, 
you  go  againft  the  hair  of  your  profeflions  :  Is  it  not  true, 
matter  Page  f 

Page.  Mafter  Shallow,  you  have  yourfelf  been  a  grfeat 
fighter,  tho'  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Shal.  Body-kins,  Mr.  Page,  tho'  I  now  be  old,  and  of 
peace,  if  I  fee  a  fword  out,  my  finger  itches  to  make  one  j 
tho'  we  are  Juftices,  and  Doctors,  and  church-men,  Mr. 
Page,  we  have  fome  fait  of  our  youth  in  us  5  we  are  the 
fons  of  women,  Mr.  Page, 

Page.  'Tis  true,  Mr.  Shallow. 

Shal.  It  will  be  found  fo,  Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Do&or  Caius, 
I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home  5  I  am  fworn  of  the  peace 
you  have  fhew'd  yourfelf  a  wife  phyfician,  and  Sir  Hugh 
hath  fhown  himfelf  a  wife  and  patient  church-man :  you 
muft  go  with  me,  Mr.  Doctor. 

Hoji.  Pardon,  gueft-juftice  ;  ah !  monfieur  mock-water  ! 

Caius.  Mock-vater  ?  vat  is  dat ! 

Hoji.  Mock-water,  in  our  Englijh  tongue,  is  valour, 
bully. 

Caius.  By  gar,  den  I  have  as  much  mock-vater  as  de 
Englijhman,  fcurvy-jack-dog-prieft  j  by  gar,  me  vill  cut 
his  ears. 

Hoft,  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 
Caius.  Clapper-de-claw  ?  vat  is  dat  ? 
Hoft.  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 
Caius.  By  gar,  me  do  look  he  lhall  clapper-de-claw  me  ; 
for  by  gar,  me  vill  have  it. 
•f  He  means  to  fay  Cwtr  <it  ti«n. 

Heft. 
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Hoft.  And  I  will  provoke  him  to't,  or  let  him  wag* 
Cairn.  Me  tank  you  for  dat, 

Hoft.  And  moreover,  bully ;  but  firft,  Mr.  Gueft,  and 
Mr.  Page,  and  eek  Cavaliero  Slender,  go  you  through  the 
town  to  Frogmore. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he  ? 

Hoft.  He  is  there ;  fee  what  humour  he  is  in  ;  and  I 
will  bring  the  Doctor  about  the  fields :  will  it  do  well  ? 

Shal.  We  will  do  it. 

All.  Adieu,  good  Mr.  Doctor.  [Ex.  Page,  Shal.  and  Slen. 

Caius,  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  prieft  5  for  he  fpeak  for 
a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Hoft.  Let  him  die  5  but  Iheath  thy  impatience ;  throw 
cold  water  on  thy  choler ;  go  about  the  fields  with  me 
through  Frogmore ;  I  will  bring  thee  where  miftrefs  Anne 
Page  is,  at  a  farm-houfe  a  feafting,  and  thou  malt  woo 
her,  cock  o'  th'  game ;  faid  I  well  ? 

Caius,  By  gar  me  tank  you  vor  dat :  by  gar,  I  love 
you  ;  and  I  mall  procure  'a  you  de  good  gueft  ;  de  Earl, 
de  Knight,  de  Lords,  de  Gentlemen,  my  patients. 

Hoft.  For  the  which  I  will  be  thy  adversary  toward  Anne 
Vage  :  faid  I  well  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  good  5  veil  faid. 

Hoft.  Let  us  wag  then. 

Caius.  Come  at  my  heels,  Jack  Rugby*  [Exeunt* 

ACT    III.     SCENE  I. 

Frogmore  near  Windfor.    Enter  Evans  and  Simple. 

Evans,  T  Pray  you  now,  good  matter  Slenders  ferving- 
L  man,  and  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  which 
Way  have  you  look'd  for  mafter  Caius,  that  calls  himfelf 
Dotlor  of  Pbyfick  f 

Simp.  Marry,  Sir,  the  Pitty-nvary,  the  Park-ward,  old 
JVindfor  way,  and  every  way  but  the  town  way. 

Eva.  I  moft  fehemently  defire  you,  you  will  aifp  look 
that  way. 

Simp.  I  will,  Sir. 

Mv*k 
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Eva.  'Plefs  my  foul,  how  full  of  chollars  I  am,  and 
trcmpling  of  mind !  I  (hall  be  glad  if  he  have  deceiv'd 
me ;  how  melanchollies  I  am !  I  will  knog  his  urinals 
about  his  knave's  coftard,  when  I  have  good  opportunities 
for  the  orke  :  'Plefs  my  foul !  being  afraid* 

By  Jhallow  rivers,  to  whofe  falls 
Melodious  birds  fmg  madrigalls  ; 
There  will  we  make  our  peds  of  rofes> 
And  a  thousand  vragrant  pofies. 

By  Jhallow  'Mercy  on  me,  I  have  a  great  difpofitions 

to  cry.  Melodious  birds  fmg  madrigalls  —  when  as  I  fat 
in  Pabilon  \ — and  a  thoufand  vragrant  pofies.  —  By  {hal- 
low, &c  » 

Simp.  Yonder  he  is  coming,  this  way,  Sir  Hugh < 

Eva.  He's  welcome.  By jhallow  rivers,  to  whofe  falls  -■> 
Heav'n  profper  the  right !  what  weapons  is  he  ? 

Simp.  No  weapons,  Sir;  there  comes  my  mailer  Mr, 
Shallow,  and  another  gentleman,  from  Frogmore,  over  the 
ftile,  this  way. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown,  or  elfe  keep  it  in 
your  arms. 

SCENE   if.     Enter  Page,  Shallow  and  Slender. 

Shal.  How  now,  mafter  Parfon  ?  good-mcrrow,  good 
Sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamefter  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  ftu- 
dent  from  his  book,  and  it  is  wonderful. 

Slen.  Ah  fweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Page.  'Save  you,  good  Sir  Hugh. 

Eva.  'Plefs  you  from  his  mercy  fake,  all  of  you. 

Shal.  What  ?  the  fword  and  the  word  ?  do  you  fludy 
them  both,  Mr.  Parfon  ? 

Page.  And  youthful  ftill,  in  your  doublet  and  hofe,  this 
raw-rheumatick  day  ? 

Eva.  There  is  reafons  and  caufes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you,  to  do  a  good  office,  Mr, 
Parfon. 

Eva.  Ferry  well :  what  is  it  ? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  moft  reverend  gentleman,  who  be- 
like having  receiv'd  wrong  by  forne  perfon,  is  at  moft 

odds 
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odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience,  that  ever  you  faw. 

Sbal.  I  have  hVd  fourfcore  years,  and  upward  ;  I  never 
heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity  and  learning,  fo  wide  of 
his  own  refpecl:. 

Eva.  What  is  he  ?  » 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him  $  Mr.  Doctor  Caius,  the 
renowned  French  phyfician. 

Eva.  Gots  will  and  his  paflion  of  my  heart !  I  had  as 
lief  you  mould  tell  me  of  a  mefs  of  porridge. 

Page.  Why? 

Eva.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibocrates  and  Galen  ; 
and  he  is  a  knave  befides,  a  cowardly  knave  as  you  would 
defire  to  be  acquainted  withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  mould  fight  with  him. 

Slen.  O  fweet  Anne  Page  ! 
SCENE    III.    Enter  Hoft,  Cams,  and  Rugby. 

Sbal.  It  appears  fo  by  his  weapons  :  keep  them  afunder  $ 
here  comes  Doctor  Cains. 

Page.  Nay,  good  Mr.  Parfon^  keep  in  your  weapon. 

Sbal.  So  dp  you,  good  Mr.  Doclor. 

Hoft.  Difarm  them,  and  let  them  queftion  5  let  them 
keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  Englijb. 

Cains.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  fpeak  a  vord  vith  your  ear : 
verfore  vill  you  not  meet-a  me  ? 

Eva.  Pray  you,  ufe  your  patience  in  good  time. 

Caius.  By  gar,  you  are  de*  coward,  de  Jack  dog,  John 
ape. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-ftocks  to  other 
men's  humours ;  I  defire  you  in  friendship,  and  will  one 
way  or  other  make  you  amends  ;  I  will  knog  your  urinaj. 
about  your  knave's  cogs-comb  for  miffing  your  meetings 
and  appointments. 

Cairn.  Diablel  Jack  Rugby,  mine  hoft  de  Jartere, 
have  I  not  ftay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ?  have  I  not  at  de 
place  I  did  appoint  ? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  chriftian's-foul,  now  look  you,  this  is 
the  place  appointed  3  I'll  be  judgment  by  mine  hoft  of  the 
garter.  - 
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Hoft.  Peace,  I  fay,  Gallia  and  Wallia,  French  and 
Welch,  foul-curer  and  body-curer. 

Cairn.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good,  excellent. 

Hoft.  Peace,  I  fay  ;  hear  mine  hoft  of  the  garter.  Am 
I  politick?  am  1  fubtle  ?  am  I  a  Machiavel?  mall  I  lofe 
my  Doctor  ?  no  5  he  gives  me  the  potions  and  the  motions. 
Shall  I  lofe  my  prieft  ?  ray  Sir  Hugh  ?  no  ;  he  gives  me 
the  proverbs  and  the  noverbs.  Give  me  thy  hand,  cele- 
ftial,  fo.  Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceivM  you  both  :  I  have 
directed  you  to  wrong  places  ;  your  hearts  are  mighty,  your 
fkins  are  whole,  and  let  burn'd  fack  be  the  iflue.  Come, 
lay  their  fwords  to  pawn.  Follow  me,  lad  of  peace,  fol- 
low, follow,  follow. 

Shal.Tmft.  me,  a  mad  hoft.  Follow,  gentlemen,  follow.1 

Slen.  O  fweet  Anne  Page !  [Ex.  Shal.  Slen.  Page  and  Hoft. 

Cains.  Ha  !  do  I  perceive  dat  ?  have  you  make-a  de  fot 
of  us,  ha,  ha  ? 

Eva.  This  is  well,  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting-ftock. 
I  defire  you  that  we  may  be  friends ;  and  let  us  knog  our 
prains  together  to  be  revenge  on  this  fame  fcald-fcurvy- 
cogging  companion,  the  hoft  of  the  garter. 

Caius.  By  gar,  vith  all  my  heart ;  he  promife  to  bring 
me  ver  is  Anne  rage  j  by  gar,  he  deceive  me  too. 

Eva.  Well,  I  will  fmite  his  noddles  \  pray  you,  follow. 

[ExcnnU 

SCENE     IV.      The  Street. 
Enter  Miftrefs  Page  <W Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant ;  you 
were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a  leader. 
Whether  had  you  rather  lead  mine  eyes,  or  eye  your 
matter's  heels  ? 

Rob.  1  had  rather  forfooth  go  before  you  like  a  man, 
than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O,  you  are  a  flattering  boy ;  now  I  fee 
you'll  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Well  met,  mifti  ef*  Page  j  whither  go  you  ? 
Voi.  L  X  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  Sir,  to  fee  your  wife ;  is  Hie  at  home  ? 

Ford.  Ay,  and  as  idle  as  (he  may  hang  together  for  want 
of  company  $  I  think  if  your  hulbands  were  dead,  you 
two  would  marry. 

Mis.  Page.  Be  fure  of  that,  two  other  hufbands. 

Ford.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather-cock  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is 
my  humand  had  him  of:  what  do  you  call  your  knight's 
name,  firrah  ? 

Rob.  Sir  John  Faljiaff. 

Fcrd.  Sir  John  Faljiaff? 

Mrs.  Page  ;  He,  he  5  I  can  never  hit  on's  name  ;  there 
is  fuch  a  league  between  my  good  man  and  he.  Is  your 
,\vife  at  home  indeed  ? 

Ford,  Indeed  me  is. 

Mrs.  Page.  By  your  leave,  Sir ;  I  am  fick  'till  1  fee  her. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  W Robin. 
SCENE  V. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains  ?  hath  he  any  eyes  ?  hath 
he  any  thinking  ?  fure  they  fleep  j  he  hath  no  ufe  of  them. 
Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  mile  as  eafy  as  a 
cannon  will  moot  point-blank  twelve-fcore  5  he  pieces  out 
his  wife's  inclination,  he  gives  her  folly  motion  and  advan- 
tage, and  now  file's  going  to  my  wife,  and  Faljiaff  s^boy 
with  her.  A  man  may  hear  this  (hower  fing  in  the  wind  : 
and  Faljiaff' s  boy  with  her  !  good  plots  ;  they  are  laid, 
and  our  revolted  wives  mare  damnation  together.  Well, 
I  will  take  him,  then  torture  my  wife,  pluck  the  bor- 
rowed veil  of  modefty  from  the  fo  feeming  miftrefs  Page, 
divulge  Page  himfelf  for  a  fecure  and  wilful  A&eon,  and  to 
thefe  violent  proceedings  all  my  neighbours  mall  cry  aim. 
The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  afTurance  bids  me 
fearch  ;  there  I  mall  find  Faljiaff:  I  (hall  be  rather  praifed 
for  this  than  mocked  5  for  it  is  as  pofitive  as  the  earth  is 
firm,  that  Faljiaff  is  there  :  I  will  go. 

SCENE   VI.    To  him,  Enter  Page,  Shallow,  Slen- 
der,  Hofl,  Evans  and  Csdus. 
.    SbaL  Page,  ©V,  Wdl  met,  Mr.  Ford* 

Ftrd 
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Ford,  Truft  me,  a  good  knot  :  I  have  good  cheer  at 
heme,  and  I  pray  you  all  go  with  me. 

Shal.  I  mud  excufe  myfelf,  Mr.  Ford, 

Slen.  And  fo  muft  I,  Sir  j  we  have  appointed  to  dine 
with  Mrs.  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  with  her  for  more 
mony  than  Til  (peak  of. 

Shal.  We  have  linger'd  about  a  match  between  Anne 
Page  and  my  coufin  Slender,  and  this  day  we  mall  have 
our  anfwer. 

Slen.  I  hope  I  have  your  good  will,  father  Page, 

Page.  You  have,  Mr.  Slender ,  I  ftand  wholly  for  you  ; 
but  my  wife,  mafter  Doctor,  is  for  you  altogether. 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gar,  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me :  my  nurfti-a 
Slickly  tell  me  fo  mum. 

Hojl.  What  fay  you  to  young  Mr.  Fenton  ?  he  capers, 
he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes  verfes,  he 
fpeaks  holy-day,  he  fmells  April  and  May  j  he  will  carry't, 
he  will  carry1 1  j  'tis  in  his  buttons,  he  will  carry' t. 

Page.  Not  by  my  confent,  1  promife  you  :  the  gentle- 
man is  of  no  having,  he  kept  company  with  the  wild 
Prince  and  Poinz  :  he  is  of  too  high  a  region,  he  knows 
too  much  ;  no,  he  mall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes 
with  the  finger  of  my  fubftance.  If  he  take  her,  let  him 
take  her  fimply  ;  the  wealth  I  have  waits  on  my  confent, 
and  my  confent  goes  not  that  way. 

Ford.  I  befeech  you  heartily,  fome  of  you  go  home 
with  me  to  dinner  j  befides  your  cheer  you  mall  have  fport ; 
I  will  mew  you  a  monfter.    Mr.  Doctor,  you  mall  go  j  fo' 
mall  you,  Mr.  Page,  and  you,  Sir  Hugh. 

Shal.  Well,  fare  you  well :  we  lhall  have  the  freer 
wooing  at  Mr.  Page's. 

Caius.  Go  home,  John  Rugby,  I  come  anon. 

Hoft.  Farewel,  my  hearts  ;  I  will  to  my  honefl  Knight 
Falftaff,  and  drink  canary  with  him. 

Ford.  I  think  I  fliall  drink  in  Pipe-wine  firft  with  him, 
I'll  make  him  dance.    Will  you  go,  gentles  ? 

AH*  Have  with  you  to  fee  this  monfter.  [Exeunt. 

X z  SCENE 
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SCENE    VII.     Ford's  Houfe. 
Enter  Mrs.  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  and  Servants  with  a  bajket* 
Mrs. Ford.  What,  John!  what,  Robert! 
Mrs.  Page.  Quickly,  quickly  :  is  the  buck-baflcet-— 
Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant.    What,  Robin,  I  fay. 
Mrs.  Page.  Come,  come,  come. 
Mrs.  Ford.  Here  fet  it  down. 

Mrs.  Page.  Give  your  men  the  charge,  we  muft  be  brief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John  and  Ro- 
bert, be  ready  here  hard-by  in  the  brew-houfe,  and  when 
I  fuddenly  call  you,  come  forth,  and  without  any  paufe 
or  daggering  take  this  baflcet  on  your  moulders  ;  that 
done,  trudge  with  it  in  all  hafte,  and  carry  it  among  the 
whitfters  in  Date  bet -mead,  and  there  empty  it  in  the 
muddy  ditch  clofe  by  the  Thames  fide. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  will  do  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  ha'  told  them  over  and  over  ;  they  lack 
no  direction.    Be  gone,  and  come  when  you  are  call'd. 
Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

Enter  Robin. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-muiket,  what  news 
with  you  ? 

Rob.  My  mafter  Sir  John  is  come  in  at  your  back-door, 
miftrefs  Ford,  and  requefts  your  company. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent,  have  you  been  true 
to  us  ? 

Rob.  Ay,  I'll  be  fworn  ;  my  mafter  knows  not  of  your 
being  here,  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me  into  everlafting 
liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it  j  for  he  fwears  he'll  turn  me 
away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou'rt  a  good  boy  ;  this  fecrecy  of  thine 
fhall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  mall  make  thee  a  new 
doublet  and  hofe.    I'll  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  fo  5  go  tell  thy  mafter  I  am  alone  ;  mif- 
trefs Page,  remember  you  your  cue.  [Exit  Robin, 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee  3  if  I  do  not  aft  it,  hifs  me. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Go  to  then  5  we'll  ufe  this  unwholfome  hu- 
midity. 
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midity,  this  grofs  watry  pumpion,— we'll  teach  .him 
to  know  turtles  from  jays. 

SCENE    VIII.    Enter  Falftaff. 
Fal.  Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heav'nly  jewel  ?  why, 
now  let  me  die  j  for  I  have  liv'd  long  enough  :  this  is 
the  period  of  my  ambition  :  O  this  blefled  hour  ! 
Mrs.  Ford.  O  fweet  Sir  John  ! 

Fal.  Mrs.  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate,  miftrefs 
Ford:  now  mall  I  fin  in  my  wim.  I  would  thy  huf- 
band  were  dead,  I'll  fpeak  it  before  the  beft  lord,  I 
would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  your  lady,  Sir  John  f  alas,  I  mould  be 
a  pitiful  lady. 

Fal.  Let  the  court  of  France  mew  me  fuch  another  ; 
I  fee  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond  :  thou 
haft  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow,  that  becomes 
the  (hip-tire,  the  tire-valiant*,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian 
addition. 

Mrs.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  Sir  John  :  my  brows  be« 
come  nothing  elfe,  nor  that  well  neither. 

FaL  Thou  art  a  tyrant  to  fay  fo ;  thou  would' ft 
make  an  abfolute  courtier,  and  the  firm  fixure  of  thy 
foot  would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gate  in  a  fe- 
mi-circled  farthingale.  I  fee  what  thou  wert 5  if  fortune 
thy  foe  were  not,  nature  is  thy  friend  :  come,  thou 
canft  not  hide  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there's  no  fuch  thing  in  me. 

FaL  What  made  me  love  thee  ?  let  that  perfuade  thee 
there's  fomething  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come,  I  can- 
not cog,  and  fay  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  many  of 
thefe  lifping  haw -thorn  buds,  that  come  like  women  in 
men's  apparel,  andfmell  like  Bucklers-Berry  in  fimpling- 
time  ;  I  cannot :  but  I  love  thee,  none  but  thee  j  and 
thou  deferveft  it. 

*  'Tis  probable  this  fhould  be  tire  woLmt  or  wifont,  and  that 
both  this  and  the  Jbip-tire  were  names  given  to  women's  hcad- 
drefles  by  the  Venetians  from  whom  the  fine  Ladies  heretofore 
took  their  falhions,  ri  (he  lace  then  molt  in  citeeni  W4t  the  Toint 

X  3  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  Sir ;  I  fear  you  love 
miftrefs  Page. 

Fal.  Thou  might' ft  as  well  fay,  I  love  to  walk  by  the 
Counter -gate,  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a 
lime-kiln. 

Mrs.  Ferd.  Well,  heav'n  knows  how  I  love  you,  and 
you  fhall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind  ;  I'll  deferve  it, 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  mull  tell  you,  fo  you  do  5  or  elfe 
I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Rob.  [Within.]  Miftrefs  Ford,  miftrefs  Ford,  here'a 
miftrefs  Page  at  the  door,  fweating  and  blowing,  and 
looking  wildly,  and  would  needs  fpeak  with  you  prefently* 

Fal.  She  (hall  not  fee  me  3  I  will  infconce  me  behind 
the  arras. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  fo ;  file's  a  very  tattling  woman* 
SCENE    IX.    Enter  Miftrefs  Page. 
What's  the  matter  ?  how  now  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  miftrefs  Ford,  what  have  youdone  ?  you're 
lham'd,  y'are  overthrown,  you  are  undone  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What's  the  matter,  good  miftrefs  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  well-a-day ,  miftrefs  Ford,  having  an  honeft 
man  to  your  hufband,  to  give  him  fuch  caufe  of  fufpicion! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  caufe  of  fufpicion  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  What  caufe  of  fufpicion  ?  out  upon  you  5 
how  am  I  miftook  in  you  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Your  hu(band's  coming  hither,  woman, 
with  all  the  officers  in  Windfor,  to  fearch  for  a  gentleman 
that  he  fays  is  here  now  in  the  houfe,  by  your  confent,  to 
take  an  ill  advantage  of  his  abfence.    You  are  undoneo 

Mrs.  Ford.  'Tis  not  fo,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pray  heav'n  it  be  not  fo  that  you  have 
fuch  a  man  here  5  but  'tis  moft  certain  your  hufband's 
coming  with  half  Windfor  at  his  heels,  to  fearch  for  fuch 
a  one.  I  come  before  to  tell  you :  if  you  know  yourfelf 
clear,  why,  I  am  glad  of  it  5  but  if  you  have  a  friend 
liere,  convey,  convey  him  out,  J3e  not  amaz'd,  call  all 

your 
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your  fenfes  to  you,  defend  your  reputation,  or  bid  fare- 
wel  to  your  good  life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  (hall  I  do  ?  there  is  a  gentleman,  my  dear 
friend ;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own  fhame  fo  much  as  his  peril.  I 
had  rather  than  a  thoufand  pound  he  were  out  of  the  houfe. 

Mrs.  Page.  For  ftiame,  never  ftand  you  had  rather, 
and  you  had  rather  ;  your  hufband's  here  at  hand,  be- 
think you  of  fome  conveyance  ;  in  the  houfe  you  cannot 
hide  him.  Oh,  how  have  you  deceiv'd  me  !  look,  here 
is  a  balket,  if  he  be  of  any  reafonable  ftature,  he  may 
creep  in  here,  and  throw  foul  linnen  upon  him,  as  if  it 
were  going  to  bucking :  or  it  is  whiting  time,  fend  him 
by  your  two  men  to  Datchet-mz&d. 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there :  what  fliall  I  do  ? 
Re-enter  Falftaff. 

Tal,  Let  me  fee't,  let  me  fee't,  O  let  me  fee't  ;  Til 
in,  I'll  in  ;  follow  your  friend's  counfel  ;  I'll  in. 

Mrs.  Page.  What,  Sir  John  Falftaff?  are  thefe  your 
letters,  Knight  ? 

Fal.  I  love  thee,  help  me  away  5  let  me  creep  in  here  t 

I'll  never  [He  goes  into  thebajkety  they  cover  him  ivitb 

f&ul  linnen. 

Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  mailer,  boy  :  call 
your  men,  miftrefs  Ford.    You  diflembling  Knight  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John,  Robert,  John,  go,  take  up 
thefe  cloaths  here,  quickly.  Where's  the  cowl-ftaff? 
look  how  you  drumble :  carry  them  to  the  landrefs  in 
Vatcbet~mez6  ;  quickly,  come. 

SCENE    X.    Enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Evans. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near  $  If  I  fufpecl  without  caufc, 
why  then  make  fport  at  me,  then  let  me  be  your  jell,  I 
deferve  it.    How  now  ?  whither  bear  you  this  ? 

Ser*u.  To  the  landrefs,  forfooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither  they 
bear  it  ?  You  were  beft  meddle  with  buck-warning. 

Ford.  Buck  ?  1  would  I  could  wafh  myfelf  of  the  buck  t 
buck,  buck,  buck,  ay  buck  :  I  warrant  you  buck,  and  of 
«he  feafon  too,  it  (kail  appear,  [Exeunt  fcrvanu  with  the 
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bajket.1  Gentlemen,  I  have  dream' d  to-night.  1*1!  teM 
you  my  dream  :  here,  here,  here  be  my  keys  j  afcend  my 
chambers,  fearch,  feek,  find  out.  I'll  warrant  we'll  un- 
kennel the  fox.  Let  me  flop  this  way  firft  j  fo  ncv? 
uncouple. 

Page.  Good  matter  Ford,  be  contented  :  you  wrong 
yourfelf  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  matter  Page.  Up,  gentlemen,  you  mail 
fee  fport  anon  5  follow  me,  gentlemen. 

Eva.  This  is  ferry  fantaftical  humours  and  jealoufies. 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  falhion  of  France  5  it  is  not 
jealous  in  France  

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen,  fee  the  iflue  of 
his  fearch.  [Exeunt, 
SCENE  XI.  Manent  Mijirefs  Page  and  Miftrejj  Ford. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleafes  me  better,  that 
my  hulband  is  deceiv'd,  or  Sir  John, 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in  when  your  huf- 
band  alk'd  who  was  in  the  balket ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need  of  waih- 
ing ;  fo  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do  him  a  benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dimoneft  rafcal  5  I  would  all 
of  the  fame  ttrain  were  in  the  fame  dittrefs. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think  my  hulband  hath  fome  fpecial  fuf- 
picion  of  Falftaff\  being  here  :  I  never  faw  him  fo  grof* 
in  his  jealoufie  till  now. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that,  and  we  wii2 
yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falftaff :  his  diffolute  difeafe 
will  fcarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  fend  that  foolifh  carrion  mittrefs 
Quickly  to  him,  and  excufe  his  throwing  into  the  water,  and 
give  him  another  hope,to  betrayhim  to  another  punishment  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  We'll  do  it  5  let  him  be  fent  for  to-mor- 
row by  eight  a  clock,  to  have  amends. 

P.e-cnter  Ford,  Page,  &c. 

Ford,  I  cannot  find  him  ;  may  be  the  knave  bragg'd  of 
that  he  could  not  compafs. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Heard  you  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford,  You  ufe  me  well,  mafler  Ford,  do  you  ? 
Ford.  Ay,  ay,  I  do  fo. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heav'n  make  you  better  than  your  thoughts ! 
Ford.  Amen. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  do  you rfelf  mighty  wrong,  Mr.  Ford* 
Ford.  Ay,  ay  5  I  muft  bear  it. 

Eva.  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  houfe,  and  in  the 
chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  prefles,  heav'n 
forgive  my  fins ! 

Cairn.  By  gar,  nor  I  too  ;  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie,  Mr.  Ford,  are  you  not  afham'd  ?  what 
fpirit,  what  devil  fuggefts  this  imagination  ?  I  would 
not  ha*  your  diftemper  in  this  kind  for  the  wealth  of 
Windfor  Caftle. 

Ford.  'Tis  my  fault,  Mr.  Page :  I  fuffer  for  it. 

Eva.  You  fuffer  for  a  pad  confeience  ;  your  wife  is 
as  honeft  a  "omans  as  I  will  defires  among  five  thoufand, 
and  five  hundred  too. 

Caius.  By  gar,  I  fee  'tis  an  honeft  woman. 

Ford.  Well,  I  promis'd  you  a  dinner ;  come,  come, 
walk  in  the  park.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me  5  I  will  here- 
after make  known  to  you  why  I  have  done  this.  Come, 
wife  ;  come,  miftrefs  Page  j  I  pray  you,  pardon  me  s 
pray  heartily  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen  ;  but  truft  me,  we'll 
mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to  my 
houfe  to  breakfaft ;  after  we'll  a  birding  together  $  I 
have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bum.    Shall  it  be  fo  ? 

Ford.  Any  thing. 

Eva,  If  there  is  one,  I  mail  make  two  in  the  company. 
Caius.  If  dere  be  one  or  two,  I  (hall  make-a-de-turd. 
Ford,  Pray  you  go,  Mr.  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on 
the  lowfie  knave  mine  hoft. 

Caius.  Dat  is  good,  by  gar,   vith  all  my  heart. 

Eva,  A  lowfie  knave,  to  have  his  gibes  and  his  moc- 
keries. [Exeunt. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    XII.    Changes  to  Page'*  boufe. 
Enter  Fenton  and  Miftrefs  Anne  Page. 

Fent,  I  fee  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love  5 
Therefore  no  mere  turn  me  to  him,  fweet  Nan* 

Anne.  Alas  !  how  then  ? 

Fent.  Why,  thou  mufl  be  thyfelf. 
He  doth  object  I  am  too  great  of  birth, 
And  that  my  ftate  being  gaird  with  my  expence, 
I  feek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth. 
Befides  thefe,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me, 
My  riots  pari:,  my  wild  focieties  : 
And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impcmble 
I  mould  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Anne.  May  be  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent.-  No,  heav'n  fo  fpeed  me  in  my  time  to  come  I 
Albeit  I  will  confefs,  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  firft  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne  : 
Yet  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  (lamps  in  gold,  or  furns  in  fealed  bags  \ 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyfelf 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne,  Gentle  Mr.  Benton, 
Yet  feek  my  father's  love,  flill  feek  it,  Sir : 
If  importunity  and  humbled  fait 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then-— hark  you  hither— 

[^T bey  go  apart* 

SCENE  XIII. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mijirefs  Quickly- 
Sbal.  Break  their  talk,  miftrefs  Quickly  5  my  kinfmaa 

mail  fpeak  for  himfelf. 

Slen.  I'll  make  a  fhaft  or  a  bolt  on't:  'd'slid  'tis  but 

venturing. 

Sbal,  Be  not  difmaid. 

Slen.  No,  me  mall  not  difmay  me  :  I  care  not  for 
that,  but  I  am  affeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye  $  Mr.  Slender  would  fpeak  a  word 
With  you. 

Anne.  I  come  to  him.    This  is  my  father's  choice. 
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O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd  faults 
Look  handfome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  ! 

S$uick.  And  how  does  good  matter  Fenton  ?  pray  you, 
a  word  with  you. 

Shal.  She's  coming  j  to  her,  coz.  O  boy,  thou  hadffc 
a  father ! 

Slen.  I  had  a  father,  Mrs.  Atfne\  my  uncle  can  tell  you 
good  jefts  of  him.  Pray  you,  uncle,  tell  Mrs.  Anne  the  jeft, 
how  my  father  ftole  two  geefe  out  of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

Shal.  Miftrefs  Anne,  my  coufin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do,  as  well  as  I  love  any  woman 
in  Glocefterjhire. 

Shal.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  come  cut  and  long-tail,  un- 
der the  degree  of  a  Squire. 

Shal.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
jointure. 

Anne.  Good  matter  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for  himfelf. 
Shal.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it  5  I  thank  you  for  that. 
Good  comfort ;  (he  calls  you,  coz  :  I'll  leave  you. 
Anne.  Now,  matter  Slender. 
Slen.  Now,  good  miftrefs  Anne* 
Anne.  What  is  your  will  ?  * 

Slen.  My  will?  oddVheart-lings,  that's  a  pretty  jeft 
indeed,  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heav'n  5  I  am 
not  fuch  a  fickly  creature,  I  give  heav'n  praife. 

Anne.  I  mean,  Mr.  Slender,  what  would  you  with 
me  ? 

Slen.  Truly  for  my  own  part,  I  would  little  or  nothing 
with  you  ;  your  father  and  my  uncle  have  made  motions  ; 
if  it  be  my  luck,  fo,  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dole ! 
they  can  tell  you  how  things  go  better  than  I  can  j  you 
'may  afk  your  father  ;  here  he  comes. 

SCENE    XIV.    Enter  Page  and  Miftrcfi  Page. 

Page.  Now,  matter  Slender  :  love  him,  daughter  Anm% 
—  -Why,  how  now  ?  what  does  matter  Fenton  here  ? 
You  wrong  me,  Sir,  thus  ftill  to  haunt  my  houfe  : 
I  tell  you,  Sir,  my  daughter  is  difpo*  d  of. 
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Tent.  Nay,  mafter  Page,  be  not  impatient. 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  mafter  Fenton,  come  not  to  my  child* 

Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you, 

Fent.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me  ? 

Page.  No,  good  mafter  Fenton, 
Come,  mafter  Shallow  $  come,  fon  Slender,  in. 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  mafter  Fenton, 

[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow  and  Slender. 

Quic.  Speak  to  Mrs.  Page. 

Fent.  Good  miftrefs  Page,  for  that  I  love  your  daughter 
In  fuch  a  righteous  fafhion  as  I  do, 
Perforce,  againft  all  checks,  rebukes  and  manners, 
I  muft  advance  the  colours  of  my  love, 
And  not  retire.    Let  me  have  your  good  will. 

Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yon  fool. 

Mrs.  Page .  I  mean  it  not,  I  feek  you  a  better  hu(banda 

Quic.  That's  my  mafter,  mafter  Do&or. 

Anne.  Alas,  I  had  rather  be  fet  quick  i'th'  earth, 
And  bowFd  to  death  with  turneps.  [Fenton, 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  trouble  not  yourfelf,  good  mafter 
I  will  not  be  your  friend  nor  enemy  : 
My  daughter  will  I  queftion  how  fhe  loves  you, 
And  as  I  find  her,  fo  am  I  affected. 
'Till  then,  farewel,  Sir  ;  fhe  muft  needs  go  in, 
Her  father  will  be  angry.      [Ex.  Mrs.  Page  and  Anne, 

Fent.  Farewel,  gentle  miftrefs  5  farewel,  Nan. 

Quic.  This  is  my  doing  now.  Nay,  faid  I,  will  you 
caft  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  or  a  phyfician  ?  look  on 
mafter  Fenton  :  this  is  my  doing. 

Fent.  I  thank  thee ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to-night 
Give  my  fweet  Nan  this  ring  :  there's  for  thy  pains. 

[Exit. 

Quk.  Now  heav'n  fend  thee  good  fortune  !  A  kind 
heart  he  hath,  a  woman  would  run  through  fire  and  water 
for  fuch  a  kind  heart.  But  yet,  I  would  my  mafter  had 
miftrefs  Anne,  or  I  would  Mr.  Slender  had  her  5  or,  in 
footh,  I  would  Mr.  Fenton  had  her.  I  will  do  what  lean 
for  them  all  three,  for  fo  I  have  promis'd,  and  I'll  be  as 

good 
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good  as  my  word,  but  fpecioufly  for  Mr.  Fenton.  Well, 
I  muft  of  another  errand  to  Sir  John  Falftaff  from  my 
two  miflrefles  5  what  a  beaft  am  I  to  flack  it !  [Exit* 
SCENE   XV.    The  Garter-Inn> 
Enter  Falftaff  and  Bardolph. 
Tal.  Bardolpb,  I  fay. 
Bard.  Here,  Sir. 

Fa/.  Go,  fetch  me  a  quart  of  (ack,  put  a  toad  in'ti 
[Ex.  Bard.]  Have  I  liv'd  to  be  carry' d  in  a  basket,  like 
a  barrow  of  butchers  offal,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames  ?  well,  if  I  be  ferv'd  fuch  another  trick,  Til  have 
my  brains  ta'en  out  and  butter'd,  and  give  them  to  a 
dog  for  a  new-year's  gift.  The  rogues  flighted  me  into 
the  river  with  as  little  remorfe  as  they  would  have  drown'd 
a  bitch's  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'th'  litter  ;  and  you  may- 
know  by  my  fize  that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  finking: 
if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  fhould  down.  I 
had  been  drown'd,  but  that  the  fliore  was  fhelvy  and 
(hallow  ;  a  death  that  I  abhor  ;  for  the  water  fwells  a 
man :  and  what  a  thing  fliould  I  have  been  when  I  had 
been  fwell'd  !  I  fhould  have  been  a  mountain  of  mum- 
my. [Enter  Bard].— -Now,  is  the  fack  brew'd? 
Bard.  Here's  Mrs.  Quickly,  Sir,  to  fpeak  with  you. 

Fal.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  fome  fack  to  the 
Tha mei- water  ;  for  my  belly's  as  cold  as  if  I  had 
fwallow'd  fnow  balls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins.  Call 
her  in. 

1   Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 

SCENE  XVI.    Enter  Mijlrefs  Quickly. 

§t*ic.  By  your  leave :  I  cry  you  mercy.  Give  your 
wormip  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  thefe  challices  :  go  brew  mo  a  pottle 
of  fack  finely. 

Bard.  With  eggs,  Sir  ? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itfelf ;  I'll  no  pulkt  fperm  in  nay  brew- 
age.  How  now  ? 
Vol,  I.  t  $*ic. 
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£uie.  Marry,  Sir,  I  come  to  your  wormip  from  mif- 
trefs  Ford* 

Fal.  Mittrefs  Ford  ?  I  have  had  Ford  enough  ;  I  was 
thrown  into  the  Ford  5  I  have  my  belly  full  of  Ford. 

S%uic.  Alas  the  day !  good  heart,  that  was  not  her 
fault :  (he  does  fo  take  on  with  her  men  5  they  miftook 
their  ereclion. 

Fal.  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  on  a  foolifh  woman's  promife. 
£$uic.  Well,  Ihe  laments,  Sir,  for  it,  that  it  would 
yern  your  heart  to  fee  it.  Her  husband  goes  this  morning 
a  birding  ;  fhe  defires  you  once  more  to  come  to  her  be- 
tween eight  and  nine.  I  mutt  carry  her  word  quickly  5 
ihe'll  make  you  amends,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  vifit  her  5  tell  her  fo,  and  bid  her 
think  what  a  man  is  :  let  her  consider  his  frailty,  and 
then  judge  of  my  merit. 
I  will  tell  her. 
Fal.  Do  fo.   Between  nine  and  ten,  fay'ft  thou  ? 
Quic.  Eight  and  nine,  Sir. 
Fal.  Well,  be  gone  ;  I  will  not  mifs  her. 
$vic,  Peace  be  with  you,  Sir.  [Exit, 
Fal.  I  marvel  I  hear  not  of  matter  Brook  ;  he  fent  me 
word  to  ttay  within  :  I  like  his  mony  well.   O,  here  he 
comes. 

SCENE   XVII.    Enter  Ford. 
Fard.  'Blefs  you,  Sir. 

Fal.  Now,  matter  Brook,  you  come  to  know  what 
hath  pafs'd  between  me  and  Ford's  wife. 

Ford.  That  indeed,  Sir  John,  is  my  bufinefs. 

Fal.  Matter  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you  5  I  was  at  her 
koufe  the  hour  fhe  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  you  fped,  Sir  ? 

Fal.  Very  ill-favour'dly,  matter  Brook. 

Ford.  How,  Sir  !  did  Ihe  change  her  determination  ? 

Fal.  No,  matter  Brook ;  but  the  peaking  cornuto  hei 
husband,  mafter.Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continual  larum  oi 
jjealoufie,  comes  in  the  inftant  of  our  encounter,  after  we 
fcad  embrac'dj  kift'd,  protetted,  and  as  it  were  fpoke  the 

prologs 
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prologue  of  our  comedy  ;  and  at  his  heels  a  rabble  of  hig 
companions,  thither  provok'd  and  inttigated  by  his  diftem- 
per,  and  forfooth  to  fearch  his  houfe  for  his  Wife's  lovte. 

Ford.  What,  while  you  were  there  ? 

Fal.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford.  And  did  he  fearch  for  you,  and  could  not  find  you  ? 

Fal.  You  (hall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have  it, 
comes  in  one  mittrefs  Page,  gives  intelligence  of  Ford's 
approach,  arid  by  her  invention,  and  Ford's  wife's  di- 
rection, they  convey M  me  into  a  buck- basket. 

Ford.  A  buck-basket  ? 

Fal.  Yea,  a  buck-basket  ;  ramm'd  me  in  with  foul 
fhirts  and  fmocks,  focks,  foul  (lockings,  and  greafie  nap- 
kins, that,  matter  Brook,  there  was  the  rankeft  compound 
of  villainous  fmells  that  ever  offended  nottril. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 

Fal.  Nay,  you  mail  hear,  matter  Brook,  what  I  have 
fuffer'd,  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  yoUr  good.  Being 
thus  cramm'd  in  the  basket,  a  couple  of  Ford's  knaves, 
his  hinds,  were  call'd  forth  by  their  miftrefs  to  carry  me 
in  the  name  of  foul  cloaths  to  Datchet-lane  ;  they  took 
me  on  their  moulders,  met  the  jealous  knave  their  ma- 
tter in  the  door,  who  ask'd  them  once  or  twice  what 
they  had  in  their  basket ;  I  quak'd  for  fear,  left  the 
lunatick  knave  would  have  fearch'd  it  j  but  fate,  ordain- 
ing he  mould  be  a  cuckold,  held  his  hand.  Well,  on 
went  he  for  a  fearch,  and  away  went  I  for  foul  cloaths  5 
but  mark  the  fequel,  matter  Brook  $  I  fuffer'd  the  pangs 
of  three  egregious  deaths  :  nrft,  an  intolerable  fright,  to 
be  detected  by  a  jealous  rotten  bell-weather  j  next  to  be 
compafs'd  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  a 
peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head  ;  and  then  to  be  ftopt 
in,  like  a  ftrong  diftillation,  with  ftinking  cloaths  that 
fretted  in  their  own  greafe  :  think  of  that,  a  man  of 
my  kidney  ;  think  of  that,  that  am  as  fubjecl  to  heat 
as  butter  j  a  man  of  continual  difiblution  and  thaw  5 
it  was  a  miracle  to  'fcape  fufibcation.  And  in  the 
height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half  ttew'd  in 
Y  a  greafe 
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greafe  like  a  Dutch  dim,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames, 
and  coolM  glowing  hot  in  that  furge,  like  a  horfe-fhoe  5 
think  of  that  5  hitting  hot ;  think  of  that,  matter  Brook, 

Ford.  In  good  fadnefs,  Sir,  I  am  forry  that  for  my 
fake  you  fuffcr'd  all  this.  My  fuit  is  then  defperatej 
you'll  undertake  her  no  more  ? 

Fal.  Matter  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  Etna  as"  I 
have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus.  Her 
husband  is  this  morning  gone  a  birding  ;  I  have  receivM 
from  her  another  embaflie  of  meeting  5  'twixt  eight  and 
nine  is  the  hour,  matter  Brook. 

Ford.  'Tispaft  eight  already,  Sir. 

Fal.  1$  it  ?  I  will  then  addrefs  me  to  my  appointment. 
Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leifure,  and  you  mall  know 
how  I  fpeed  ;  and  the  conclufion  (hall  be  crown' d  with 
your  enjoying  her  ;  adieu,  you  mail  have  her,  matter 
Brook;  matter  Brook,  you  mall  cuckold  For d.  [Exit. 

Ford.  Hum  !  ha  !  is  this  a  vifion  ?  is  this  a  dream  ?  do 
1  fleep  ?  matter  Ford,  awake ;  awake,  matter  Ford  5  there's 
a  hole  made  in  your  bett  coat,  matter  Ford ;  this  'tis 
to  be  married!  this  'tis  to  have linnen and  buck-baskets  ! 
well,  I  will  proclaim  myfelf what  I  am;  I  will  now 
tak«  the  leacher ;  he's  at  my  houfe  5  he  cannot  'fcape 
me  ;  'tis  impoflible  he  fhould  5  he  cannot  creep  into  a 
half-penny  purfe,  nor  into  a  pepper-box.  But  left  the 
devil  that  guides  him  fhould  aid  him,  I  will  fearch  im- 
poflible places  ;  tho'  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to 
be  what  I  would  not  mall  not  make  me  tame  :  if  I  have 
tiorns  to  make  one  mad,  let  the  proverb  go  with  me, 
I'll  be  horn -mad. 

ACT    IV.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  Miftrefs  Page,  Miftrefs  Quickly,  and  William. 
Mrs.  Page.  T  S  he  at  Mr.  Ford's  already,  think'ft  thou  ? 

JL  Quic,  Sure  he  is  by  this,  or  will  be  prefent- 
Jy  ;  but  truly  he  is  very  courageous  mad  about  his  throw- 
ing into  the  water  j  miitrefs  Ford  defires  you  to  come 
fuddenly. 
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Mrs.  Page  I'll  be  with  her  by  and  by  5  I'll  but  bring 
my  young  man  here  to  fchool.  Look  where  his  mafter 
comes ;  'tis  a  playing-day  I  fee.  How  now,  Sir  Hugh, 
no  fchool  to-day  ? 

Enter  Evans. 

Eva.  No ;  mafter  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave  to  play. 
Qujc.  Blefiing  of  his  heart ! 

Mrs*  Page.  Sir  tlugb,  my  husband  fays  my  fon  profits 
nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book  j  I  pray  you  ask  him 
fome  queftions  in  his  accidence. 

Eva.  Come  hither,  William  \  hold  up  your  head,  come. 

Mrs.  "Page.  Come  on,  Sirrah,  hold  up  your  head ;  an- 
fwer  your  mafter,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns  ,? 

Will.  Two. 

Quic,  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  number 
more,  becaufe  they  fay,  odd's  nowns. 

Eva,  Peace  your  tatlings.    What  is  Fair,  William  f 
Will,  Pulcber, 

^V.Poulcats?  there  are  fairer  things  than  poulcats,fure„ 
Eva,  You  are  a  very  fimplicity  'oman 5  I  pray  you, 
peace.    What  is  Lapis,  William  f 
Will.  A  ftone. 

Eva,  And  what  is  a  ftone,  William  ? 
Will,  A  pebble. 

Eva ,  No,  it  is  Lapis :  I  pray  you,  remember  in  your 
prain. 
Will.  Lapis. 

Eva,  That  is  a  good  William :  what  is  he,  William^ 
that  does  lend  articles  ? 

Will,  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun,  and  be 
thus  declin'd,  Jingulariter  r.ominati'vo,  bic,  hiec,  boc. 

Eva.  Nominati'vo,  big,  bag,  bog  ;  pray  you,  mark  : 
geniti'vo,  hujus :  well,  what  is  your  accufadve  cafe  ? 

Will,  Accusative,  bine. 

Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child  j  mc» 
fufative,  bung,  bang,  beg. 

$%uic,  Hang  hog  is  Lstin  Cor  bacon,  I  warrant  you. 
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Eva*  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman.  What  is  tlie  focative 
tafe,   William  f 

Will.  O,  vocativo,  0. 

Eva.  Remember,  William,  focative  is  caret,, 

Quic.  And  that's  a  -good  root. 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear, 

Mrs.  Page.  Peace. 

Eva.  What  is  your  genitive  cafe  plural,  William  f 
Will.  Genitive  cafe  ? 
Eva.  Ay. 

Will.  Genitive,  horum,  harum,  horum* 
Quic.  'Vengeance  of  Ginefs  cafe  5  fio  on  her  !  never 
siame  her,  child,  if  fhe  be  a  whore. 
Eva.  For  ftiame,  'oman. 

Quic.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  fuch  words  :  he 
teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they'll  do  faffc 
enough  of  themfelves  j  and  to  call  horum  j  fie  upon 
you ! 

Eva.  'Oman,  art  thou  lunacies  ?  haft  thou  no  under- 
standings for  thy  cafes,  and  the  numbers  of  the  genders  ? 
thou  art  as  foolifh  chriftian  creatures  as  I  would  defire. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva.  Shew  me  now,  William,  fome  declenlions  of 
your  pronouns. 

Will.  Forfooth,  I  have  forgot. 
.  Eva,  It  is  qui,  quae,  quod  ;-if  you  forget  your  quies, 
your  quaes,  and  your  quods,  you  muft  be  preeches :  go 
your  ways  and  play,  go. 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  fcholar  than  I  thought  he  was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  fprag  memory.  Farewel,Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  Sir  Hugh,  Get  you  home, 
boy.    Come,  we  ftay  too  long.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE    II.    Ford's  Houfc. 
Enter  FalftafF  and  Mijlrcfs  Ford. 

TaL  Miftrefs  Ford,  your  forrow  hath  eaten  up  my  fuf- 
fgrance ;  I  fee  you  are  obfequious  in  your  love,  and  I  pro- 
fefs  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth,  not  only,  miftrefsFor^,  in 
the.firnple  office  of  lpve,  but  ill  all  the  accouftrement, 
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complement,  and  ceremony  of  it.   But  are  you  fure  of 

your  hufband  now  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  a  birding,  fweet  Sir  John* 

Mrs.  Page.  [Within.]    "What  hoa,  goflip  Ford  I  what 

hoa  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  th'  chamber,  Sir  John,  [Ex.  Fal. 

Enter  Mijirefs  Page. 
Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  fweet  heart,  who's  at  home 
befides  yourfelf  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 
Mrs.  Page.  Indeed  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  No  certainly.— Speak  louder. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  fo  glad  you  have  no  body  here* 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your :  hufband  is  in  his 
©Id  lunes  again  ;  he  fo  takes  on  yonder  with  my  hufband, 
fo  rails  againfl  all  married  mankind,  fo  curfes  all  Eve^s 
daughters  of  what  complexion  foever,  and  fo  buffets 
himfelf  on  the  fore-head,  crying  peer-out,  peer-out,  that 
any  madnefs  I  ever  yet  beheld  feemM  but  tamenefs,  ci- 
vility and  patience  to  this  diftemper  he  is  in  now  5  I  am 
glad  the  fat  Knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him,  and  fwears  he  was  car- 
ry'd  out,  the  laft  time  he  fearch'd  for  him,  in  a  baiket ; 
protefts  to  my  hufband,  he  is  now  here,  and  hath  drawn 
him  and  the  reft  of  their  company  from  their  fport,  to 
make  another  experiment  of  his  fufpicion  ;  but  I  am  glad 
the  Knight  is  not  here  ;  now  he  fhall  fee  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  miftrefs  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by,  at  ftreet's  end,  he  will  be  hete 
anon. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  undone,  the  Knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  then  thou  art  utterly  fham'd,  and 
he's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you  ?  away 
with  him,  away  with  him  5  better  fhame  than  murther. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  fhould  he  go  }  how  fhould  I 
Jwftow  him  ?  fhall  I  put  him  into  the  baftet  again  ? 

SCENE 
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SCENE    III.     Enter  FalftafT. 

Fal.  No,  Til  come  no  more  i' th'  bafket:  may  I  not 
go  out  ere  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  alas,  three  of  mafter  Ford's  brothers 
watch  the  door  with  piftols,  that  none  mould  ifiue  out, 
otherwife  you  might  flip  ere  he  came :  but  what  make 
you  here  ? 

Fal.  What  mall  I  do  ?  Til  creep  up  into  the  chimney. 
Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  ufe  to  difcharge  their 
birding  pieces ;  creep  into  the  kill-hole. 
Fal.  Where  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  feek  there,  on  my  word :  neither 
prefs,  coffer,  cheft,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  Tfe  hath  an 
abftracl  for  the  remembrance  of  fuch  places,  and  goes  to 
them  by  his  note  ;  there  is  no  hiding  you  in  the  houfe. 

Fal.  Til  go  out  then. 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  femblance,  you 
die,  Sir  John,  unlefs  you  go  out  difguis'd.  How  might 
we  difguife  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas-the-day,  I  know  not  •  there  is  no  wo- 
man's gown  big  enough  for  him,  otherwife  he  might  put  on 
a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  fo  efcape. 

Fal.  Good  heart,  devife  fomething  5  any  extremity  ra- 
ther than  mifchief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of  Brainford, 
has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word,  it  will  ferve  him  ;  fhe's  as  big' 
as  he  is,  and  there's  her  thrumb  hat,  and  her  muffler  too. 
Run  up,  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  fweet  Sir  John,  miftrefs  Page  and 
I  will  look  fome  linnen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick,  we'll  come  drefs  you 
flraight ;  put  on  the  gown  the  while.        [Exit  FalftafT. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would  my  hufband  would  meet  him  in  this 
ihape  ;  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of  Brainford  5  he 
fwears  fhe's  a  witch,  forbad  her  my  houfe,  and  hath  threat- 
ned  to  beat  her, 
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Mrs.  Page.  Heav'n  guide  him  to  thy  hufband's  cudgel, 
and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  But  is  my  hufband  coming  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Ay  in  good  fadnefs  is  he,  and  talks  of  the 
bafket  too,  however  he  hath  had  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  try  that ;  for  I'll  appoint  my  men  to 
carry  the  bafket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the  door  with  it,  as 
they  did  Jaft  time. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here  prefently  5  let's  go 
drefs  him  like  the  witch  of  Brainford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  fir  ft  direft  my  men  what  they  mall  do 
with  the  bafket ;  go  up,  I'll  bring  linnen  for  him  ftraight. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  difhoneft  varlet,  we  cannot  mif- 
tife  him  enough. 

We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  whch  we  will  do, 
Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honeft  to©. 
We  do  not  act,  that  often  jeft  and  laugh  : 
'Tis  old  but  true,  ftill  fwine  eat  all  the  draugh. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  Sirs,  take  the  bafket  again  on  your  moul- 
ders ;  your  mafter  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he  bid  you  fet  it  down, 
obey  him :  quickly,  difpatch.  [Ex.  Mrj.Page  and Mrj.Ford. 
Enter  fervants  nvith  the  bajket. 

I  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  up. 

a  Scr<v.  Pray  heav'n  it  be  not  full  of  the  Knight  again. 

z  Serv,  I  hope  not.    1  had  as  lief  bear  fo  much  lead. 
SCENE  IV. 
Enter  Ford,  Shallow,  Page,  Caius  and  Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  mafter  Page,  have  you 
any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again  ?  fet  down  the  bafket, 
villain  ;  fomebody  call  my  wife :  youth  in  a  bafket !  oh, 
you  panderly  rafcals  \  there's  a  knot,  a  gang,  a  pack, 
a  confpiracy  againft  me  5  now  fhall  the  devil  be  fham'd. 
What,  wife,  I  fay  ;  come,  come  forth,  behold  what  ho- 
neft cloaths  you  fend  forth  to  bleaching. 

Page.  Why,  this  partes  f ,  mafter  Ford ;  you  are  not  to 
go  loofe  any  longer,  you  muft  be  pinnion'd. 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunaticks  ;  this  is  mad  as  a  mad  dog. 
-\-  See  the  note,  f.  xoz. 

Sbfl. 
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Shal.  Indeed,  mafter  Ford,  this  is  not  well,  indeed* 

Ford,  So  fay  I  too,  Sir. 

Enter  Mifirefs  Ford. 

Come  hither,  mifirefs  Ford,  mifirefs  Ford,  the  honeft 
woman,  the  modefl  wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath 
the  jealous  fool  to  her  hufband  :  I  fufpecl:  without  caufe, 
mifirefs,  do  I  ? 

Mrs.  Ford,  Heav'n  be  my  witnefs  you  do,  if  youfufpecl: 
me  in  any  difhonefly. 

Ford,  Weil  faid,  brazen-face,  hold  it  out :  come  forth, 
Sirrah.  [PulU  the  cloaths  out  of  the  bajket. 

Page.  This  partes  f. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  notafham'd  ?  let  the  cloaths  alone. 
Ford.  I  fhall  find  you  anon. 

Eva,  'Tis  unreafonable  j  will  you  take  up  your  wife's 
cloaths  ?  come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  bafket,  I  fay. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  man,  why — 

Ford,  Mafter  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was  one  con- 
vey'd  out  of  my  houfe  yeflerday  in  this  bafket  j  why  may 
not  he  be  there  again  ?  in  my  houfe  I  am  fure  he  is  j  my 
intelligence  is  true,  my  jealoufie  is  reafonable  ;  pluck  me 
out  all  the  linnen. 

Mrs.  Ford,  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  fhall  die  a  flea's 
death. 

Page.  Here's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  mafter  Ford  j  this 
wrongs  you. 

Eva.  Mafter  Ford,  you  muft  pray,  and  not  follow  the 
imaginations  of  your  own  heart ;  this  is  jealoufies. 

Ford.  Well,  he's  not  here  I  feek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  no  where  elfe  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  fearch  my  houfe  this  one  time  ;  if  I 
find  not  what  I  feek,  fhew  no  colour  for  my  extremity  5 
let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-fport ;  let  them  fay  of  me, 
as  jealous  as  Ford,  that  fearched  a  hollow  wall-nut  for  his 
f  See  the  note  p,io%, 
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life's  lcman.  Satisfie  me  once  more,  once  more  fearch 
with  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  hoa,  miftrefs  Page  f  come  you  and 
the  old  woman  down  5  my  hufband  will  come  into  the 
chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman  !  what  old  woman's,,  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brainford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean  ;  have 
I  not  forbid  her  my  houfe  ?  me  comes  of  errands,  does 
(he  ?  we  are  fimple  men,  we  do  not  know  what's  brought 
to  pafs  under  the  profeffion  of  fortune-telling.  She  works 
by  charms,  by  fpells,  by  th'  figure,  and  fuch  dawbry  as 
this  is,  beyond  our  element  ;  we  know  nothing.  Come 
down,  ycu  witch,  you  hag  you,  come  down,  I  fay. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good  fweet  hufband  j  good  gentle- 
men, let  him  not  ftrike  the  old  woman. 

SCENE  V. 
Enter  FalftafF  in  ivomens  cloaths,  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs. Page.  Come, mother  Prat,  come,  give  me  your  hand. 

Ford.  I'll  Prat  her.  Out  of  my  door,  you  witch. 
[Beats  him.~\  you  hag,  you  baggage,  you  poulcat,  you 
runnion  !  out,  out,  out  5  I'll  conjure  you,  I'll  fortune- 
tell  you.  [Exit  FaL 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  afham'd  ?  I  think  you  have 
kill'd  the  poor  woman. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it  j  'tis  a  goodly  credit  for  ycu. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch. 

E-va.  By  yea  and  no  I  think  the  'oman  is  a  witch  in- 
deed :  I  like  net  when  a  'orrfan  has  a  great  peard  5  I  fpy 
a  great  peard  under*  her  muffler. 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  befeech  you,  fol- 
low ;  fee  but  the  iiTue  of  my  jealoufic  ;  if  I  cry  out  thus 
Upon  no  trayle,  never  trull  me  when  I  open  again. 

Page.  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  further  :  come, 
gentlemen.  \  Exeunt, 

Mrs.  Page.  Truft  me,  he  beat  him  moft  pitifully. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  th'  mafs  that  he  did  not  j  he 
f*eat  him  mofl  unpitifully,  methought, 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Page.  I'll  have  the  cudgel  hallow' d  and  hung  o*er 
the  altar  ;  it  hath  done  meritorious  fervice. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  think  you  ?  may  we,  with  the  war- 
rant of  woman -hood,  and  the  witnefs  of  a  good  cen- 
fcience,  purfue  him  with  any  further  revenge  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  The  fpirit  of  wantonnefs  is  fure  fcar'd  out 
of  him  ;  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-fimple,  with 
fine  and  recovery,  he  will  never,  I  think,  in  the  way 
of  wafle,  attempt  us  again. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  humands  how  we  have 
ferved  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means  5  if  it  be  but  to  fcrape 
the  figures  out  of  your  humand's  brain.  If  they  can  find 
in  their  hearts  the  poor  unvirtuous  fat  Knight  mall  be  a- 
ny  further  afflicted,  we  two  will  ftill  be  the  minifters. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  warrant  they'll  have  him  publickly 
fham'd  5  and  methinks  there  would  be  no  right  period 
to  the  jeft,  mould  he  not  be  publickly  mam'd. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  to  the  forge  with  it  then,  mape  it : 
I  would  not  have  things  cool.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE    VI.    Changes  to  the  Garter-Inn. 
Enter  Ho  ft  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  German  defires  to  have  three  of  your 
horfes  j  the  Duke  himfelf  will  be  to-morrow  at  court, 
and  they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Hoft.  What  Duke  mould  that  be  comes  fo  fecretly  ?  I 
hear  not  of  him  in  the  court  5  let  me  fpeak  with  the 
gentlemen  ;  they  fpeak  Englijb  ? 

Bard.  Sir,  I'll  call  them  to  you. 

Hoft.  They  mall  have  my  horfes,  but  I'll  make  them 
pay,  I'll  fawce  them.  They  have  had  my  houfe  a  week 
at  command  ;  I  have  turn'd  away  my  other  guefts  5  they 
mull  count  off  j  I'll  fawce  them,  come.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    VII.    Changes  to  Ford'*  Houfe. 
Enter  Page,  Ford,  Miftrefs  Page,  Miftrefs  Ford  and  Evans. 

Eva.  'Tis  one  of  the  belt  difcretions  of  a  'oman  as 
ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  fend  you  both  thefe  letters  at  an  inftant  ? 
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Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.  Pardon  me,  wife.  Henceforth  do  what  thou  wiltj 
I  rather  will  fufpecl:  the  fun  with  cold, 
Than  thee  with  wantonnefs !  thy  honour  (lands, 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretick, 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Page.  'Tis  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more* 
Be  not  as  extream  in  fubmiflion 
As  in  offence,  but  let  our  plot  go  forward  5 
Let  our  wives  once  again,  to  make  us  fport, 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow, 
Where  we  may  take  him,  arid  difgrace  him  for  it. 

Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they  fpoke  of. 

Page,  How  ?  to  fend  him  word  they'll  meet  him  in 
the  park  at  midnight  ?  fie,  fie,  he'll  never  come. 

Eva.  You  fay  he  hath  been  thrown  into  the  river  j 
and  has  been  grievoufly  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman  5  methinks 
there  mould  be  terrors  in  him,  that  he  mould  not  come  5 
methinks  his  flefh  is  punifh'd,  he  (hall  have  no  denres. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Devifc  but  how  you1 11  ufe  him  when  he  comes ; 
And  let  us  two  devife  to  bring  him  thither.  [hunter, 

Mrs.  Page,  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme  the 
Sometime  a  keeper  in  our  Windfor  Foreft, 
Doth  all  the  winter-time  at  dill  of  midnight 
Walk  round  about  an  Oak  with  ragged  horns, 
And  there  he  blafts  the  trees,  and  takes  the  cattle, 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  makes  a  chain 
In  a  mofl  hideous  and  dreadful  manner. 
Vou've  heard  of  fuch  a  fpirit,  and  well  you  know 
The  fuperftitious  idle-headed  Eld 
Receiv'd,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age 
This  tale  of  Herne  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  Walk  by  this  Heme's  Oak  j 
But  what  of  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  device, 
That  Faljlaff  at  that  oak  mall  meet  with  USf 

Vol.  I.  Z  V\V 
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We'll  fend  him  word  to  meet  us  in  the  field 
Difguis'd  like  Heme  with  huge  horns  on  his  head. 

Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he'll  come. 
And  in  this  fhape  when  you  have  brought  him  thither, 
What  (hall  be  done  with  him  ?  what  is  your  plot  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  That  likewife  we  have  thought  upon,  and 
Nan  Page,  (my  daughter)  and  my  little  fon,       [thus  : 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  drefs 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white, 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 
And  rattles  in  their  hands  ;  upon  a  fudden, 
As  Falftaff,  Ihe,  and  I,  are  newly  met, 
Let  them  from  forth  a  faw-pit  rum  at  once 
With  fome  diffufed  \  fong  :  upon  their  fight 
We  two  in  great  amazednefs  will  fly  ; 
Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 
And  like  to  fairies  pinch  the  unclean  Knight  j 
And  alk  him  why  that  hour  of  fairy-revel 
In  their  fo  facred  paths  he  dares  to  tread 
In  fhape  prophane  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  And  'till  he  tell  the  truth, 
Let  the  fuppofed  fairies  pinch  him  round, 
And  burn  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  truth  being  known, 
We'll  all  prefent  our  felves  ;  dif-horn  the  fpirit, 
And  mock  him  home  to  JVindfor, 

Ford.  The  children  muft 
Be  pra&is'd  well  to  this,  or  they'll  ne'er  do't. 

Eva.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours  5  and  I 
will  be  like  a  jack-a-napes  alfo,  to  burn  the  Knight  with 
my  taper. 

Ford.  This  will  be  excellent.   I'll  go  buy  them  vizards. 

Mrs.  Page.  My  Nan  mall  be  the  Queen  of  all  the  fairies  j 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  That  filk  will  I  go  buy,  and  in  that  'tire 
Shall  Mr.  Slender  fteal  my  Nan  away,  [AJide. 
And  marry  her  at  Eaton.    Go,  fend  to  Falfiaff  ftraight. 
■f  Diffufed  bert  means  wild,  irregular,  extravagant* 
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Ford,  Nay,  I'll  to  him  again  in  the  name  of  Brook  5 
he'll  tell  me  all  his  purpofe.   Sure  he'll  come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that :  go  get  us  properties 
and  tricking  for  your  fairies. 

Eva.  Let  us  about  it,  it  is  admirable  pleafures,  and 
ferry  honeft  knaveries.      [Exeunt  Page,  Ford  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Go,  Mrs.  Ford, 
Send  Quickly  to  Sir  John,  to  know  his  mind.  [Ex.  Mrs, Ford* 
I'll  to  the  Doctor  ;  he  hath  my  good  will, 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  tho'  well  landed,  is  an  ideot  j 
And  him  my  hufband  beft  of  all  affe&s  : 
The  Doctor  is  well  mony'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court ;  he,  none  but  he  mall  have  her, 
Tho'  twenty  thoufand  worthier  came  to  crave  her.  [Ex. 
SCENE    VIII.    The  Garter-Inn. 
Enter  Hoft  and  Simple. 

Hoft.  What  wouldft  thou  have,  boor  ?  what,  thick- 
Ikin  ?  fpeak,  breathe,  difcufs  j  brief,  fhort,  quick,  map. 

Simp.  Marry,  Sir,  I  come  to  fpeak  with  Sir  John 
Falftaff  from  Mr.  Slender. 

Hoft.  There's  his  chamber,  his  houfe,  his  caftle,  his 
ftanding-bed  and  truckle-bed  ;  'tis  painted  about  with 
the  ftory  of  the  prodigal,  frem  and  new  ;  go,  knock  and 
call ;  he'll  fpeak  like  an  anthropophaginian  unto  thee  : 
knock,  I  fay. 

Simp.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman  gone  up 
into  his  chamber  ;  I'll  be  fo  bold  to  ftay,  Sir,  'till  (he 
come  down  j  I  come  to  fpeak  with  her  indeed. 

Hoft.  Ha  !  a  fat  woman  ?  the  Knight  may  be  robb'd  : 
I'll  call.  Bully-Knight!  Bully- Sir  John!  fpeak  from 
thy  lungs  military :  art  thou  there  ?  it  is  thine  hoft, 
thine  Epheftan  f  calls. 

Enter  Falftaff. 

Fa  I.  How  -now,  mine  hoft  ? 

Hoft.  Here's  a  Bohemian-Tartar  tarries  the  coming  down 
of  thy  fat  woman :  let  her  defcend,  bully,  let  her  de- 
fcend  5  my  chambers  are  honourable.  Fie,  privacy  ?  fie  ! 
t  He  means  to  fay,  thine  £fh„jhoa. 

Z  z  FaI. 
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Fal.  There  was,  mine  hoft,  an  old  fat  woman  even 
now  with  me,  but  (he's  gone. 

Simp.  Pray  you,  Sir,  was't  not  the  wife  woman  of 

Brainford  f 

Fal.  Ay  marry  was  it,  mufcle-mell,  what  would  you 
with  her  ? 

Simp.  My  mafter,  Sir,  my  matter  Slender,  fent  to  her, 
feeing  her  go  thro'  the  ftreet,  to  know,  Sir,  whether 
one  Nym,  Sir,  that  beguil'd  him  of  a  chain,  had  the 
chain  or  no. 

Fal,  I  fpake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Simp.  And  what  fays  (he,  I  pray,  Sir  ? 

Fal.  Marry,  (he  fays,  that  the  very  fame  man  that,  be- 
guil'd mafter  Slender  of  his  chain  cozen'd  him  of  it. 

Simp.  I  would  I  could  have  fpoken  with  the  woman 
herfelf  5  I  had  other  things  to  have  fpoken  with  her  too 
from  him. 

Fal.  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

floft.^Ay,  come  j  quick. 

Simp,  I  may  not  conceal  them,  Sir  ? 

Hoft.  Conceal  them,  and  thou  dy'it. 

Simp.  Why,  Sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about  mifttefs 
Anne  Page,  to  know  if  it  were  my  matters  fortune  to 
have  her  or  no.  t 

Fal.  'Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Simp.  What,  Sir  ? 

Fal.To  have  her,  or  no  :  go  j  fay  the  woman  told  me  fo. 

Simp.  May  I  be  fo  bold  to  fay  fo,  Sir  ? 

Hoji.  Ay,  Sir  j  like  who  more  bold. 

Simp,  I  thank  your  wormip  :  I  fhall  make  my  mafter 
glad  with  thefe  tidings.  [Exit  Simple. 

Hoft.  Thou  art  clarkly  ;  thou  art  darkly,  Sir  John  : 
was  there  a  wife  woman  with  thee  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  hoft,  one  that  hath 
taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learn' d  before  in  my 
life  ;  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but  was  paid  for 
my  learning. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    IX.     Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Out,  alas,  Sir,  cozenage  !  meer  cozenage ! 

Hoft.  Where  be  my  horfes  ?  fpeak  well  of  them,  varletto. 

Bard.  Run  away  with  the  cozeners ;  for  fo  foon  as  I 
came  beyond  Eaton,  they  threw  me  off  from  behind  one  ot 
them  in  a  (lough  of  mire,  and  fet  fpurs,  and  away  5  like 
three  German  devils,  three  Doctor  Fauftus's. 

Hoji.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  Duke  5  villain,  do 
not  fay  they  be  fled  5  Germans  are  honeft  men. 

Enter  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  hoft  ? 

Hoft.  What  is  the  matter,  Sir  ? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainment^  ;  there  is  a 
friend  o'  mine  come  to  town  tells  me  there  is  three  cozen- 
jermans  that  has  cozen' d  all  the  hofts  of  Reading,  of 
Maiden-head,  of  Colebrook,  of  horfes  and  mony.  I  tell 
you  for  good  will,  look  you  ;  you  are  wife,  and  full  of 
gibes  and  vlouting-ftocks,  and  'tis  not  convenient  you 
mould  be  cozened  j  fare  you  well.  [Exit* 
Enter  Caius. 

Caius.  Ver  is  mine  hoft  de  Jartere  f 

Hoji.  Here,  mafter  Doctor,  in  perplexity  and  doubtful 
dilemma. 

Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat ;  but  it  is  tell-a-me,  dat 
you  make  a  grand  preparation  for  a  Duke  de  Jamany  ; 
by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  Duke,  dat  de  court  is  know,  to> 
come :  I  tell  you  for  good  will  ;  adieu.  [Exit* 

Hoft.  Hue  and  cry,  villain,  go  ;  aflift  me,  Knight,  I 
am  undone  $  fly,  run,  hue  and  cry  !  Villain,  I  am  un- 
done. [Exit* 

Fa/.  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened,  for  I  have 
been  cozened  and  bearfen  too.  If  it  mould  come  to  the 
ear  of  the  court  how  I  have  been  transformed,  and  how 
my  transformation  hath  heen  wafli'd  and  cudgelM,  they 
would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat,  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor 
nfhermens  boots  with  me.  I  warrant  they  would  whip  mo 
with  their  fine  wits,  'till  I  were  as  creft-faln  as  a  dry'd 
pear.  I  never  profpcr'd  fi  nee  I  forfyvore  my  felf  at  Pn~ 
Z  3  wcr$* 
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mero.    Well,  if  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  fay 
my  prayers,  I  would  repent.    Now,  whence  come  you  ? 
SCENE    X.    Enter  Mijirefs  Quickly. 

Styic.  From  the  two  parties,  forfooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the  other, 
and  fo  they  mall  be  both  beftow'd.  I  have  fuffer'd 
more  for  their  fakes,  more  than  the  villainous  inconftancy 
of  man's  difpofition  is  able  to  bear. 

Styic.  And  have  not  they  fuffer'd  ?  yes,  I  warrant,  fpe- 
cioufly  one  of  them  ;  miftrefs  Ford,  good  heart,  is  beaten 
black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  fee  a  white  fpot  about  her. 

Fal.  What  tell'ft  thou  me  of  black  and  blue  ?  I  was 
beaten  my  felf  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rain-bow  ; 
and  I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of  Brain- 
ford  j  but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  counter- 
feiting the  action  of  a  wode  woman,  deliver' d  me,  the 
knave  conftable  had  fet  me  iW  flocks,  i'th'  common 
flocks ,  for  a  witch. 

Styie,  Sir,  let  me  fpeak  with  you  in  your  chamber, 
you  (hall  hear  how  things  go,  and,  I  warrant,  to  your 
content.  Here.  is  a  letter  will  fay  fomewhat.  Good 
hearts,  what  ado  is  here  to  bring  you  together !  fure  one 
of  you  does  not  ferve  heavvn  well,  that  you  are  fo  crofs'd. 

Fal.  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [Exeunt, 
SCENE    XI.    Enter  Fenton  and  Hoft. 

Hoft.  Mafter  Benton,  talk  not  to  me,  my  mind  is  heavy, 
1  will  give  over  all. 

Fent.  Yet  hear  me  fpeak  ;  aflift  me  in  my  purpofe, 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I'll  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold  more  than  your  lofs. 

Hoft,  I  will  hear  you,  mafter  Fenton  j  and  I  will,  at 
the  leaft,  keep  your  counfel. 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page, 
Who,  mutually,  hath  anfwer'd  my  affection, 
(So  far  forth  as  her  felf  might  be  her  chufer) 
Ev'n  to  my  wifh.    I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  fuch  contents,  as  you  will  wonder  at  j 

The 
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The  mirth  whereofs  fo  larded  with  my  matter, 

That  neither  fingly  can  be  manifefted, 

Without  the  fliew  of  both.    Fat  Sir  John  Faljtaff 

Hath  a  great  fcene  ;  the  image  of  the  jeft 

I'll  mew  you  here  at  large.    Hark,  good  mine  hoft  ; 

To-night  at  Heme's  Oak,  juft  'twixt  twelve  and  one* 

Muft  my  fweet  Nan  prefent  the  fairy  Queen  j 

The  purpofe  why,  is  here ;  in  which  difguife, 

While  other  jefts  *  are  fomething  ranjc  on  foot, 

Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  flip 

Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eaton 

Immediately  to  marry  j  me  hath  confented.-— Now,  Sir, 

Her  mother,  ever  ftrong  againft  that  match, 

And  firm  for  Doctor  Caius,  hath  appointed 

That  he  mall  likewife  muffle  her  away, 

While  other  fports  are  talking  of  their  minds, 

And  at  the  Deanry,  where  a  prieft  attends, 

Straight  marry  her  j  To  this  her  mother's  plot 

She,  feemingly  obedient,  likewife  hath 

Made  promife  to  the  Doctor. ---Now,  thus  it  reftsj 

Her  father  means  (he  (hall  be  all  in  white, 

And  in  that  drefs  when  Slender  fees  his  time 

To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go, 

She  mail  go  with  him.— Her  mother  hath  intended. 

The  better  to  devote  her  to  the  Doctor, 

(For  they  muft  all  be  mafk'd  and  vizarded) 

That,  quaint  in  green,  (he  mall  be  loofe  enrob'd, 

With  ribbands-pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head  j 

And  when  the  Doctor  fpies  his  vantage  ripe 

To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  upon  that  token 

The  maid  hath  given  confent  to  go  with  him. 

Hoft.  Which  means  (he  to  deceive  ?  father  or  mother  } 
Jcent.  Both,  my  good  hoft,  to  go  along  with  me  \ 
And  here  it  refts,  that  you'll  procure  the  vicar 
To  ftay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
And  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying, 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Hoft.  Well,  hufband  your  device  ;  I'll  to  the  vicar. 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  iliali  not  lack  a  prieft* 
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Fent.  So  (hall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee  5 
Befide,  I'll  make  a  prefent  recompence.  [Exeunt, 
SCENE    XII.    Re-enter  FalftaffW  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Fal.  Pry* thee,  no  more  pratling  3  go,  I'll  hold.  This 
is  the  third  time  5  I  hope  good  luck  lyes  in  odd  num- 
bers 5  away,  go  ;  they  fay  there  is  divinity  in  odd  num- 
,  bers,  either  in  nativity,  chance  or  death ;  away. 

t$uic.  I'll  provide  you  a  chain,  and  I'll  do  what  I  can 
to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns.  [Exit  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Fal.  Away,  I  fay,  time  wears  :  hold  up  your  head 
and  mince.  [Enter  Ford.]  How  now,  mafter  Brook  f 
mafter  Brook,  the  matter  will  be  known  to-night,  or 
never.  Be  you  in  the  park  about  mid-night  at  Heme's 
Oak,  and  you  mall  fee  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yefterday,  Sir,  as  you  told 
me  you  had  appointed  ? 

Fal.  I  went  to  her,  mafter  Brook,  as  you  fee,  like  a 
poor  old  man  ;  but  I  came  from  her,  mafter  Brook,  like  a 
poor  old  woman.  That  fame  knave,  Ford  her  huflband, 
hath  the  fineft  mad  devil  of  jealoufie  in  him,  mafter  Brook, 
thai:  ever  govern'd  frenzy.  I  will  tell  you,  he  beat  me 
grievoufly,  in  the  fhape  of  a  woman  ;  for  in  the  ftiape  of 
a  man,  mafter  Brook,  I  fear  not  Goliah  with  a  weaver's 
beam  j  becaufe  I  know  alfo  life  is  a  ftiuttle  5  I  am  in 
hafte  j  go  along  with  me,  I'll  tell  you  all,  mafter  Brook, 
Since  I  pluckt  geefe,  play'd  truant,  and  whipt  top,  I 
knew  not  what  'twas  to  be  beaten,  'till  lately.  Follow 
me,  I'll  tell  you  ftrange  things  of  this  knave  Ford,  on 
whom  to-night  I  will  be  reveng'd,  and  I  will  deliver  his 
wife  into  your  hand.  Follow  5  ftrange  things  in  hand, 
mafter  Brook  j  follow.  [Exeunt, 

ACT    V.    SCENE  I. 
Windfor -Park.    Enter  Page,  Shallow  and  Slender. 

P#ge-f~>  O  M  E,  come  ;  we'll  couch  i'th'  caftle-ditch, 
y^j  'till  we  fee  the  light  of  our  fairies.  Remem- 
Iber,  fon  Slender,  my  daughter. 
§Ien»  Ay  forfooth,  I  have  fpoke  with  her,  and  we  have 
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a  nay -word  how  to  know  one  another.  I  come  to  her  in 
White  and  cry  mum,  lhe  cries  budget,  and  by  that  we 
know  one  another. 

Shal.  That's  good  too  ;  but  what  needs  either  your 
mum,  or  her  budget  ?  the  white  will  decipher  her  well 
enough.    It  hath  ftruck  ten  a-clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark,  light  and  fpirits  will  become 
it  well  j  heav'n  profper  our  fport !  No  one  means  evil  but 
the  devil,  and  we  (hall  know  him  by  his  horns.  Let's 
away  3  follow  me.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE  II. 
Enter  Miftrefs  Page,  Miflrefs  Ford  and  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Mr.  Doctor,  my  daughter  is  in  green  ;  when 
you  fee  your  time,  take  her  by  the  hand,  away  with  her 
to  the  Deanry,  and  difpatch  it  quickly  ;  go  before  into  the 
parkj  we  two  muft  go  together. 

Caius.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do  ;  adieu.  [Exit* 

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  Sir.  My  hufband  will  not 
rejoice  fo  much  at  the  abufe  of  Falfiaffy  as  he  will  chafe 
at  the  Doctor's  marrying  my  daughter  :  but  'tis  no  matter  5 
better  a  little  chiding  than  a  great  deal  of  heart-break. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of  fairies, 
and  the  Welch  devil  Evans  f 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couch'd  in  a  pit  hard  by  Heme's 
Oak,  with  obfeur'd  lights  ;  which  at  the  very  inftant  of 
Falfiaffy  and  our  meeting  they  will  at  once  difplay  to  the 
night. 

Mrs.  Ford.  That  cannot  chufe  but  amaze  him. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amaz'd  he  will  be  mock'dj  if 
he  be  amaz'd  he  will  be  mock'd. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page,  Againft  fuch  lewdfters,  and  their  leacher/, 
Thofe  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on  j  to  the  Oak,  to  the  Oafo 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Evans  and  Fairies. 
Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies  ;   come  and  remember  your 
parts  :  be  pold,  I  pray  you,  follow  me  into  the  pit,  and 

when 
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when  I  give  the  watch-' ords  do  as  I  pid  you :  come,  come ; 
trib,  trib.  [Exeunt * 

SCENE  III.    Enter  Falftaff,  with  a  Buck's  bead  on. 

Fal.  The  JVindfor  bell  hath  ftruck  twelve,  the  minute 
draws  on  ;  now  the  hot-blooded  gods  afiift  me !  Remem- 
ber, Jove,  thou  waft  a  bull  for  thy  Europa  ;  love  fet  on 
thy  horns.  Oh  powerful  love  I  that  in  fome  refpecls 
makes  a  beaft  a  man ;  in  fome  other,  a  man  a  beaft.  You 
were  alfo,  Jupiter,  a  (wan,  for  the  love  of  Leda  :  oh  om- 
nipotent love  !  how  near  the  god  drew  to  the  complexion 
of  a  goofe !  A  fault  done  firft  in  the  form  of  a  beaft,  O 
Jove,  a  beaftly  fault  5  and  then  another  fault  in  the  fem- 
blance  of  a  fowl  5  think  on't,  Jove,  a  foul  fault.  When 
gods  have  hot  backs,  what  (hall  poor  men  do  ?  for  me,  I 
am  here  a  Windjor  ftag,  and  the  fatteft,  I  think,  i'th'  fo- 
reft.  Send  me  a  cool  rut-time,  Jove,  or  who  can  blame 
me  to  pifs  my  tallow  ?  who  comes  here  ?  my  doe  ? 
Enter  Miftrefs  Ford  and  Miftrefs  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John  f  art  thou  there,  my  deer  ?  my 
male-deer  ? 

Fal.  My  doe  with  the  black  fcut  ?  let  the  ficy  rain  po- 
tatoes, let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green-Sleeves,  hail 
kifling- comfits,  and  fnow  eringoes  5  let  there  come  a  tem- 
peft  of  provocation,  I  will  ihelter  me  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Miftrefs  Page  is  come  with  me,  fweet  heart. 

Fal.  Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck,  each  a  haunch  5  I 
will  keep  my  fides  to  my  felf,  my  moulders  for  the  fellow 
of  this  walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your  huibands.  Am 
I  a  woodman,  ha  ?  Speak  I  like  Heme  the  hunter  ?  why, 
now  is  Cupid  a.  child  of  confeience,  he  makes  reftitution. 
As  I  am  a  true  fpirit,  welcome.  [Noife  within, 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  !  what  noife  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heav'n  forgive  our  fins! 

Fal.  What  mould  this  be  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mrs.  Page.  Away,  away.  [The  women  run  out. 

Fal.  I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damn'd,  left 
the  oil  that  is  in  me  fhould  fet  hell  on  fire  5  he  would 
never  elfe  crofs  me  thus. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  IV. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  dreft  like  a  Satyr,  Quickly  and  others  like 
Fairies,  with  tapers. 
$uic.  Fairies,  black,  gray,  green,  and  white, 
You  moon-fhine  revellers,  and  (hades  of  night, 
You  ouphen-heirs  of  fixed  defliny, 
Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality. 
Crier  hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes. 
Eva.  Elves,  lift  your  names  ;  filence,  your  airy  toys. 

[To  be  fpoken  with  a  Welch  accent. 
Cricket,  to  Windfor  chimneys  malt  thou  leap  : 
Where  fires  thou  find'ft  unrak'd,  and  hearths  unfwept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blew  as  bilbery. 
Our  radiant  Queen  hates  fluts  and  fluttery. 

Fal.  They're  fairies,  he  that  fpeaks  to  them  (hall  die. 
I'll  wink  and  couch  5  no  man  their  works  muft  eye. 

[Lyes  down  upon  his  face, 
Eva.  Where's  Bede  ?  go  you,  and  where  you  find  * 
maid  [With  a  Welch  accent. 

That  ere  (he  fleep  hath  thrice  her  prayers  faid, 
Rein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantafie, 
Sleep  fhe  as  found  as  carelefs  infancy  ! 
But  thofe  that  fleep  and  think  not  on  their  fins, 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  fhoulders,  rides  and  fhins> 

Quic.  About,  about; 
Search  Windfor  caftle,  elves,  within  and  out. 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  facred  roorn, 
That  it  may  ftand  'till  the  perpetual  doom, 
In  fite  as  wholfome,  as  in  ftate  'tis  fit  j 
Worthy  the  owner,  as  the  owner  it. 
The  feveral  chairs  of  Order  look  you  fcour 
With  juice  of  balm  and  ev'ry  precious  flow'r  j 
Each  fair  inftalment,  coat  and  fev'ral  creft, 
With  loyal  blazon  evermore  be  bleft ! 
And  nightly-meadow-fairies,  look  you  fmg, 
Like  to  the  Garter- compafs,  in  a  ring : 
Th'  expreflure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 
More  fertile  £re(h  than  all  the  field  to  fee  ; 

Ani 
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And,  Hony  Soit  Qui  Mal-y-Penfe  write, 

In  erorold-tufYs,  rlow'rs  purple,  blue  and  white, 

Like  faphire-peail,  and  rich  embroidery,  "J 

Buckled  below  fair  Knight-hood's  bending  knee  5  > 

Fairies  ufe  flow'rs  for  their  charadtery.  V 

Away,  difperfe  ;  but  'till  'tis  one  a  clock 

Our  dance  of  cuftom  round  about  the  Oak 

Of  Heme  the  hunter  let  us  not  forget. 

Eva.  Lock  hand  in  hand,  your  felves  in  order  fet: 

[With  a  Welch  accent* 
And  twenty  glow-worms  mall  our  lanthorns  be 
To  guide  our  meafure  round  about  the  tree. 
But  flay,  1  fmell  a  man  of  middle  earth. 

Fal.  Heav'ns  defend  me  from  that  Welch  fairy,  left  he 
transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheefe ! 

Eva,  Vile  worm,  thou  waft  o'er-look'd  ev'ninthy  birth. 

Quic.  With  tryal-fire  touch  me  his  finger  end  j 
If  he  be  chafte,  the  flame  will  back  defcend 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain  5  but  if  he  ftart, 
It  is  the  fiefh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Eva.  A  tryal,  come. 

[They  burn  him  with  their  tapers,  and  pinch  him* 
Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  ? 

Fal.  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Quic.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  defire  j 
About  him,  fairies,  fing  a  fcornful  rhime. 
And  as  you  trip,  ftill  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

The  SONG. 

Fie  on  fimple  phantajie  : 
Fie  on  luft  and  luxury  : 
Lufi  is  but  f      blood  a  fire. 
Kindled  with  unchafte  defire. 
Fed  in  the  heart,  vjhoje  flames  afpire, 
^tt  thoughts  do  blovj  them  higher  and  higher* 
Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually  $ 
Pinch  him  for  his  villainy  j 

Pit 
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Pinch  him,  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about 
■"Till  candles,  and  Jlar -light,  and  moon-Jhine  be*  out. 

[He  offers  to  run  out. 
SCENE  V. 
Enter  Page,  Ford,  They  lay  hold  on  him. 

,Jtge '  d°  n0t  fly> 1  think  rve  watcht  you  now ; 

Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  ferve  your  turn  > 

Mrs.  Page.  I  pray  you,  come,  hold  up  the  jeft  no  higher. 
Now,  good  Sir  John,  how  like  you  Windfor  wives  ? 
Set  you  thefe,  hufoands  ?  do  not  thefe  fair  Oaks 

r*  .urn.,  [Pointing  to  the  horns. 

Become  the  forett  better  than  the  town } 

Ford.  Now,  Sir,  who's  a  cuckold  now?  matter 
Faljiaff -s  a  knave,  a  cuckoldy  knave,  here  are  his  horns! 
mailer  Brook  ^  and,  m after  Brook,  he  hath  enjoy'd  nothing 
of  Fordo  but  his  buck-bafket,  his  cudgel,  and  twenty 
pounds  of  mony,  which  mutt  be  paid  to  matter  Brook* 
bis  horfes  are  arretted  for  it,  matter  Brook. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck  ;  we  could 
never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for  my  love  again,  but 
1  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 

Fal.  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  afs. 

i,\AJ\™rd  an  °X  t0°  :  both  thc  Proofs  are  extant. 
^  Fal.  And  thefe  are  net  fairies  :  I  was  three  or  four  times 
in  the  thought  they  were  not  fairies,  and  yet  the  euilti- 
nefs  of  my  mind,  with  the  fudden  furprize  of  my  powers 
drove  the  groflhefs  of  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief* 
in  defpight  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhime  and  reafon,  that  they 
were  fairies.  See  now  how  wit  may  be.  made  a  jack-a-lent 
when  'tis  upon  ill  imployment. 

Eva.  Sir  John  Faljiaff,  ferve  Got,  and  leave  your  de- 
fires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinfe  you. 

Ford.  Well  (aid,  fairy  Hugh. 

Eva.  And  leave  you  your  jealoufies  too,  I  pray  you. 

Ford.  I  will  never  miftruft  my  wife  again,  'till  thou 
art  able  to  wco  her  in  good  Er.glijh. 

Fal.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  fun  and  dry'd  it  that 
it  wants  matter  to  prevent  fo  grofs  o'er -reaching  witt&l 
A  *  am 
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am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat  too  ?  mall  I  have  a  cox- 
comb of  frize  ?  'tis  time  I  were  choak'd  with  a  piece  of 
toafted  cheefe. 

Eva.  Seefe  is  not  good  to  give  putter  5  your  pelly  is 
all  putter. 

Fat.  Seefe  and  putter  ?  have  I  liv'd  to  (land  in  the  taunt 
of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  Englijh  t  this  is  enough  to 
be  the  decay  of  lull  and  late-walking,  through  the  realm. 

Mrs.  Page .  Why,  Sir  John,  do  you  think,  though  we 
would  have  thruft  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the  head  and 
moulders,  and  have  given  our  felves  without  fcruple  to  hell, 
that  ever  the  devil  could  have  made  you  our  delight  ? 

Ford.  What,  a  hodge-pudding  ?  a  bag  of  flax  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  A  puft  man  ? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  entrails  ? 

Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  flanderous  as  Satan  ? 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

Eva,  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns,  and 
facks  and  wines  and  metheglins,  and  to  drinkings,  and 
fwearings,  and  {tarings,  pribbles  and  prabbles  ? 

Fal,  Well,  I  am  your  theme  ;  you  have  the  ftart  of 
me,  I  am  dejected  5  I  am  not  able  to  anfwer  the  Welch 
flannel ;  ignorance  it  felf  is  a  plummet  o'er  me  j  ufe  me 
as  you  will. 

Ford.  Marry,  Sir,  we'll  bring  you  to  Windfor  to  one 
Mr.  Brook,  that  you  have  cozen'd  of  mony,  to  whom  you 
mould  have  been  a  pander :  over  and  above  that  you  have 
fufFer'd,  I  think,  to  repay  that  mony  will  be  a  biting  af- 
fliaion. 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  Knight,  thou  lhalt  eat  a  poflet 
to-night  at  my  houfe,  where  I  will  defire  thee  to  laugh  at 
my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at  thee.  Tell  her  Mr.  Slender 
fcatn  marry^d  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Page.  Doctors  doubt  that  ;  if  Anne  Page  be  my 
daughter,  me  is,  by  this,  Doctor  Caius's>  wife. 

SCENE   VI.     Enter  Slender, 

Slen.  What  hoe  I  hoe  I  father  Page  ! 

Part, 
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Page.  Son,  how  now  ?  how  now,  fon,  have  you  dif- 
patch'd  ? 

Slen.  Difpatch'd  ?  I'll  make  the  beft  in  Gloucejlerjhlre 
know  on't  5  would  I  were  hang'd  la,  elfe. 
Page.  Of  what,  fon  ? 

Slen.  I  came  yonder  at  Eaton  to  marry  miftrefs  Anne 
Page,  and  (he's  a  great  lubberly  boy.  If  it  had  not  been 
i'th'  church,  I  would  have  fwing'd  him,  or  he  mould  have 
fwing'd  me.  If  I  did  not  think  it  had  been  Anne  Page, 
would  I  might  never  ftir,  and  'tis  a  poft-mafter's  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life,  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen.  What  need  you  tell  me  that  ?  I  think  fo,  when  I 
took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  if  I  had  been  marry'd  to  him,  for  all 
he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not  have  had  him. 

Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I  tell  you 
how  you  mould  know  my  daughter  by  her  garments  ? 

Slen.  I  went  to  her  in  white  and  cry'd  mum,  and  me 
cry'd  budget,  as  Anne  and  I  had  appointed,  and  yet  it  was 
not  Anne,  but  a  poft-mafter's  boy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry  ;  I  knew  of  your 
purpofe,  turn'd  my  daughter  into  green,  and  indeed  (he  is 
now  with  the  Doctor  at  the  Deanry,  and  there  marry'd. 
SCENE    VII.     Enter  Caius. 

Caius.  Ver  is  miftrefs  Page  ?  by  gar,  I  am  cozen'd,  I 
ha'  married  one  garfoon,  a  boy  ;  one  pefant,  by  gar.  A 
boy  ;  it  is  not  Anne  Page,  by  gar,  I  am  cozen'd. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  ?  did  you  not  take  her  in  green  ? 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy  j  by  gar,  I'll  raife  all 
Windfor. 

Ford.  This  is  ftrange  :  who  hath  got  the  right  Anne  9 

Page.  My  heart  mifgives  me ;  here  comes  Mr.  Fenton, 
Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 
How  now,  Mr.  Fenton  f 

Anne.  Pardon,  good  father  ;  good  my  mother,  pardon. 

Page.  Now,  miftrefs,  how  chance  you  went  not  with 
%/[\\  Slender  f 

Mrs.  Page,  Why  went  you  not  with  Mr.  Doftor,  maid  * 
-  Fea(>  You  do  amaze  her,   Hear  the  truth  of  it. 

.You 
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You  would  have  marry' d  her  moft  mamefully, 

"Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love : 

The  truth  is,  fh^  and  I,  long  nnce  contracted, 

Are  now  fo  fure  that  nothing  can  diiTolve  us. 

Th'  offence  is  holy  that  me  hath  committed, 

And  this  deceit,  lofes  the  name  of  craft, 

Cf  difobedience,  or  nnduteous  title  ; 

Since  therein  (he  doth  evitate  and  fhun 

A  thoufand  irreligious  curfec  hours 

Which  forced  na  riage  -/ould  have  brought  upon  her. 

Ford,  Star    not  amaz'd,  here  is  no  remedy. 
In  love,  the  heav\ns  themfelves  do  guide  the  ftate  ; 
Mony  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  fold  by  fate. 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  thV  you  have  ta'en  a  fpecial  {land  to 
llrike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  Hanc'd. 

Page-  Well,  what  remedy  ?  Fentor ,  heav'n  give  thee  joy  ! 
What  cannot  be  efchew'd,  mud  be  embrac'd. 

Eva.  [To  Fenton  ajide.~\  I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at 
your  wedding 

Fal.  When  night-dogs  run,  all  forts  of  deer  are  chacM. 

Mrs.  Page.  Well,  I  will  mufe  no  further.    Mr.  Fenton 9 
Heav'n  give  you  many,  many  merry  days ! 
Good  hufband,  let  us  every  one  go  home, 
And  lau^h  this  fport  o'er  by  a  country  fire, 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford.  Let  it  be  fo;  Sir  John, 

To  mz&Qr  Brook  you  yet  (hall  hold  your  word  j 
For  he,  to-night,  mall  lye  with  miftrefs  Ford. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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